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NovemMBer 20TH, 1866. 
James Hunt, Esq., Pu.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., PRestpENtT, IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following list of new members was read. 

Richard Arnold, Esq., M.D., Savannah, Georgia ; D. Blelloch, Esq., 
5, Victoria-st., Westminster Abbey ; Rev. Wentworth Bowyer, Clapham ; 
George Calvert, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., Staff Surgeon, Gambia ; John 
Collinson, Esq., 9, Clarendon Gardens, Maida Hill; H. Augustus 
Cowper, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Puerto Rico, West Indies ; F. Whit- 
tock Darby, Esy., The Priory, Earl’s Court, and New Reform Club, 
Jermyn Street; Rev. D. I. Drakeford, M.A., Soberton Parsonage, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants; Frederick Duckworth, Esq., M.D. Assist. 
Surgeon, H.M. Indian Army, Madras; Dr. W. N. Duggan, Army 
Medical Staff, Fochabers, Morayshire, Scotland; R. W. Fairbank, 
Esq., Stamford Villas, Bowden, Manchester ; James Fischer, Esq., 
Shevagunga Zemindary, Madura District, Madras; Robert Fischer, 
Esq., B.L., Madura, Madras; 8. Gaus, Esq., Bathurst, River Gambia; 
William Gibson, Esq., jun., Nottingham ; Samuel Guppy, Esq., 
Broadfield, Crawley, Sussex ; J. Baker Hopkins, Esq., 51, Addison 
Road, Kensington; H. W. Howorth, Esq., Rutland; W. A. 
Haserick, Esq., Oakfield, Ashton, Mersey ; H. Jackson, Esq., M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; William Benjamin Leggatt, 
Esq., C.E., Chingleput, Madras; Alfred Lionel Lewis, Esq., 45, 
Church Road, De Beauvoir Square, N.; J. K. Lord, Esq., Elm House, 
Denmark Hill, S.; E. Lund, Esq., M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy, Man- 
chester ; Robert Menzies, Esq., Surgeon R.A., Barrackpore ; P. S. 
Montosaury Modeliar, Esq., Madras Medical College, Tanjore, Madras ; 
William Henry Morgan, Esq., M.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon H.M. 23rd 
Regiment, Trichinopoly, Madras ; Charles Benjamin Mosse, Esq., 
Surgeon, Rutland House, Carlow, Ireland; Thomas Nicholas, Esy., 
M.A., Ph.D., 3, Craven Street, Strand; R. W. Payne, Esq., Old Slea- 
ford, Lincolnshire ; Barnet Phillips, Esq., Savannah, United States ; 
J. Plant, Esq., F.G.S., Peel Park, Salford, Manchester; Thomas 
Pritchard, Esq., jun., Deputy Collector, Madras Presidency ; Dr. 
Henry Purdon, Clonhor House, Kilcock, co. Meath, Ireland; G. N. 
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Gujputter Rao, Esq., Vizagapatam, Madras; Samuel Rule, Esq., 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon, Madura, Madras; W. H. Scattergood, Esq., 
49, Great College Street, Camden Town, N.W.;° Frederick George 
Shaw, Esq., Veterinary Surgeon, Ossoor, Madras ; W. Theobald, Esq., 
jun., Superintendent Geological Survey, Pegu, Rangoon ; Cornelius 
Walford, Esq., F.S.S., Little Park, Enfield, N.E.; Edward Wood, 
Esq., F.G.S., Richmond, Yorkshire ; Andrew Wyley, Esq., 21, Baker 
Street, Birmingham ; Stephen Yeldham, Esq., M.D., 10, Tainton Street, 
Gordon Square. 

Annual Subseriber.—The Library of the Corporation of London, 
Guildhall. 

Corresponding Members.—M. L’Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, No. 7, 
Rue d’Assas, Paris ; Professor Daa, Christiania, Norway ; M. Dumon, 
Namur; M. De Khanikof, Rue de Condé, Paris; Professor Rhyg, 
Christiania, Norway. 

Local Secretaries.—Signor Giglioli, Jesso, Japan ; Dr. Koren, Ber- 
gen, Norway; Dr. Le Bret, Baréges, Pyrenees; S. Mosling, Esq., 
Trondhjem, Norway ; S. W. North, Esq.. M.R.C.S., 31 Castle Gate, 
York ; W. Winwood Reade, Esq., New York ; W. H. Sherwood, Esq., 
M.D., Bathurst, Gambia ; William Shipp, Esq., Blandford, Dorset ; 
Dr. 8. Stratford, Auckland, New Zealand ; W. Theobald, Esq., jun., 
Rangoon ; M. A. De Zeltner, Panama. 

The following list of presents was received, and thanks were voted 
for the same. 


TO THE MUSEUM. 


From J. Bainbridge Baxter, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Disarticulated Skull. 
From Dr. Ryan Tenison, F.A.S.L.—Skull of Kaffir. 
From the Belgian Minister of the Interior, (Dr. E. Dupont, Corr. 

Member A.S.L.) :— 

1. Cast of jaw from the Trou de la Naulette. 

2. Cast of jaw from the Trou de Frontal. 

3. Cast of nasal bones from the Trou de Frontal. 

4. Calcareous concretions from the “lehm.” 

From Pr. Pruner-Bey, Hon. Mem, A.S.L.—Cast of jaw from the 
sepulture at Hyéres. : 
From M. Edouard Lartet, Hon. F.A.S.L.:— 

1. Collection of bones and casts of bones, carved by cave-dwellers 
in Périgord, South of France, and figured in Christy and 
Lartet’s Reliquie A quitanice. 

2. Flint implements, human tooth and finger bone, from Auri- 
gnac cave. 

From F. Chittenden, Esq. :— 

1. Four casts of Negro masks. 

2. Skull of Bosjesman from Namaqua land. 

3. Skull of Amatola Kaffir. 

4. Head of Mozambique Negro (in spirit). 

From Dr. Paul Broca, Hon. F.A.S.L.—Dried brain, illustrative of Dr. 

Broca’s plan for dessication. 

From R. W. Payne, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Skull of Kaffir. 
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From E. W. Bogg, Loo, Seo. A.S.L.—Two Skulls from British Co- 
lumbia. 

From Dr. Collyer, Loc. See. A.S.L.—Skull from Oregon. 

From J. R. Gregory, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Casts of extreme forms of bra- 
chycephalic and dolichocephalic crania, with brains thereof. 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


From J. Fraser, Esq., F.A.S.L.—ITs, Versuch einer Anthropologie. 
8vo. 

From the Author.—Hopprer M. Westrorp, Esq. F.A.S.L. On the 
Fanaux de Cimetiéres in France. 8vo. 

From the Author.—Dr. Pavut Broca, Hon. F.A.S.L.:— 
1. Du Siége de la Faculté du langage articulé. 8vo, 
2. Celse. 8vo. 
3. Sur les origines des Races d’Europe. 8vo. 
4. Huit crénes de la Cité. 8vo. 
5. Remarques sur lAphémie. 8vo. 
6. Photographs of Australian skull. 

From the Author.—M. Prerre Gratioter (the late). Sur la Physi- 
ognomie en general. 4to. 

From the Author.—M. A. pE Kuganixor. Memoires sur ]’Ethno- 
graphie de la Perse. 4to. 

From the Author.—T. Epmonpston, Esq., F.A.S.L. Etymological 
Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect. 

From the Author.—Rev, H. Catnaway, Loc. Sec. A.S.L. Nursery 
Tales of the Zulus. 8vo. 

From the Author.—Dr. Bopicnoy. Sur ’humanité. 8vo. 

From the Author.—Zztrner. Note sur les sepulture Indiennes en 
Chiriqui. 

From the Author.—L. Larter. Poterie primitive de la vieille Cas- 
tille. 8vo. 

From the Author.—Dr. F. C. Wzps, F.S.A. Teeth in Man and the 
Anthropoid Apes. 8vo. 

From the Author.—Hermann WELOKER. Kraniologische Mitther- 
lungen. 4to. 

From the Author.—Dr. Barnarp Davis, F.S.A. :— 
1. On Deformations of the Cranium. 8vo, 
2. Note from Thesaurus Craniorum. 8vo. 

From the Author.—Dr. E. Dupont. Etudes sur trois Cavernes de 
la Lesse, ete. 

From the Author.—S. Patturrs Day, Esq. Down South, a narrative 
of the American war. 

From the Author.—Cuar.es Darwin, Esq., F.R.S. Origin of Species. 
Ato. edition. 

From the respective Societies :— 
1. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
2. Giornale de Scienze Naturale di Palermo. 
3. The Medico-Chirurgical Carolina Institute of Stockholm. 

Transactions. 
4. Nilsson, 8S. Skandinavis nordens urinvanare. 
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Museum Anatomicum Holmiense, Sectio Pathologica. 
. Academie Imperiale de Belgique. Transactions. 
. Nova Acta Academize Czesareze Leopoldina. 
. Smithsonian Report. 
. Report Natural Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science. 
10. Report Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
11. Journal Royal United Service Institution. 
12. Journal Royal Geological Society of Lreland. 
From Nicholas Triibner, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Triibner’s American Record. 
From B. Seemann, Esq., V.P.A.S.L.—Men of Eminence in Science, 
Literature and Art. [Portrait of himself. | 
From Dr. R. 8. Charnock, F.S.A.—Murray. Handbook for Travellers 
on the Continent. 
From C. Carter Blake, Esq. :— 
1. Machiavelli. Istoria Fiorentine. 
2. Guide des Etrangers dans le Museum, Paris. 
From T. Bendyshe, Esq., V.P.A.S.L. :— 
1. Spiegel. Grammatik der Parsisprache. 
2. C. W. R. Cooke, Esq. Moral gulf between Man and Brute. 
3. J. B. Rose. Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
From Professor Garbiguetti.—Craniologica Ethnografia. 
From Professor Nicolucci.—Su i crani di Mazabolto e di Villanova. 
From Professor Leitner.—Report of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 
From K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A.—Anon. Theoretical Astronomy. 
From J. Gowans, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Spurzheim. Physiognomical System. 
From W. Salmon, Esq., F.G.S.— Photographs of Kaffirs from Natal. 
From Dr. James Hunt, Pres. A.S.L. :— 
1. Wonders of Human Nature. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2. Transactions of the British Association, 1860-63. 
3. Churchill Babington. vuzepiéov exitaguos. Folio. 
4. Petermann’s Geographical Mittherlungen. 
5. Medical Mirror. Complete set. 
The following paper was then read :— 
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Report on the Anthropological Papers read at the Nottingham Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1866. 
By C. Carter Bake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


Gentlemen,—For the fourth year it is my duty to render to you 
an account of the progress of anthropological science at the British 
Association. This year my task so far differs from that imposed on 
me by the untoward events which so long delayed the recognition 
of anthropology, in that I have to report the successful formation of 
an anthropological department at the British Association. 

The Fellows of the Society were informed a few days before the 
meeting that there was a probability that a separate department 
would be formed for anthropology. Based as that information was 
on a correct knowledge of the position of affairs, the hope then ex- 
pressed was fulfilled, and it remains to be seen how far the delegates 
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of your Society kept their pledge of aiding to promote the best 
objects of anthropology. 

The Council of the Association having named Professor Huxley, 
F.R.S., as President of the newly created section (biology), that gen- 
tleman communicated through Mr. Alfred R. Wallace his wish that a 
department of the new section be devoted to anthropology, the other 
departments being devoted to biology and to physiology, and that Mr. 
A. R. Wallace should preside over the department so constituted. 
To this arrangement your delegates acceded ; and the department, 
anthropology, having been formed, sat in the People’s College, Not- 
tingham, the following gentlemen forming its Officers and Com- 
mittee :— 

Chairman, Alfred R. Wallace, Esq., F.Z.S. Secretaries, W. Felkin, 
Esq., jun.; E. Burnet Tylor, Esq. Committee, C. Carter Blake, Esq., 
F.G.8.; G. Busk, Esq., F.R.S.; Dr. R. S. Charnock, F.S.A.; John 
Crawfurd, Esq., Pres. E.S.; Dr. J. Barnard Davis ; R. Dunn, Esq., 
F.R.C.S.; S. Evans, Esq.; F. R. Fairbank, Esq., M.D.; Rev. F. W. 
Farrar ; Dr, B. Foster ; Dr. James Hunt, Pres. A.S.L.; Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart. ; D. W. Nash, Esq.; Dr. H. Ronay ; H. Spencer, Esq. ; W. 
H. Wesley, Esq.; T. Wright, Esq., F.S.A. 

I shall now give a list of the papers read in the section, classifying 
them under our President’s arrangement of Archaic, Historical, De- 
scriptive, and Comparative Anthropology. 

I, ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

C. Carter Brake, Esq., F.G.S. ‘On a Human Jaw from the Bel- 
gian Bone Caves.” 

C. Carter Buake, Esq. F.G.S. “On Skulls from Round Barrows 
in Dorsetshire.” 

J. Puant, Esq. “On Evidences of Prehistoric Man, from Poole’s 
Cavern.” 

J. W. Frower, Esq. “On a Kjékkenmidding from the Island of 
Herm.” 

Professor Tennant. “On the Traces of an Irish Lake-dwelling 
found by Captain L’Estrange.” 

J. Price, Esq., jun. On Flint Implements from Drift of Little 
Ouse.” 

J. Anperson, Esq. ‘On Recent Explorations in Chambered 
Cairns of Caithness. 

C. 8. Wake, Esq. “On Antiquity of Man in relation to Compa- 
rative Geology.” 

Dr. Grierson. “On certain Celts from Dumfriesshire.” 

Il, HISTORICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

W. Botiarrt, Esq. “On Ancient Peruvian Hieroglyphics, in- 
cluding the recently discovered Figurated Writing.” 

W. Botiarrt, Esq., and Professor Rammonpy. “On Ancient En- 
gravings on Stone, Southern Peru.” 

A. H. W. Ineram, Esq. “On a Slate Armlet.” 

Sir E. Betcuzr. “On Stone Implements of the Esquimaux.” 

Terrver, Paners from Lahore.” 
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III. DESCRIPTIVE ANTHROPOLOGY. 


W. J. Buack, Esq. ‘On Colonies in South Africa.” 

W. H. Winxison, Esq. “On the Races of Madagascar.” 

Dr. E. P. Hoventon, Loe. Sec. A.S.L. “On the Land Dayas of 
Sarawak.” 

Dr. J. Suorrr. “On the Marwar Tribes of India.” 

E. B. Boac, Esq. “ On the Fishing Indians of Vancouver's Island.” 

A. Ernst, Esq. “On the Anthropology of Caracas.” 

Dr. Broca. “ On the Anthropology of Lower Brittany.” 

Dr. E. Lagneau. “On the Sarrazins in France.” 

Dr. Joun Beppor. “On the Stature and Bulk of the Irish, and 
on Degeneration of Race.” 

C. Carter Buake, Esq. “ On a Condylus Tertius.” 

Dr. James Hunt. “On Measurements, éc., of Modern Norwegians.” 

Consul T. J. Huremtnson. “ On Indians of the Parana.” 

J. Coniinson, Esq. “On Indians of the Mosquito Territory.” 


IV, COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY, 

E. Burner Tytor, Esq. Phenomena of the Higher Civi- 
lisation traceable to a Rudimental Origin among Savage Tribes.” 

Dr. James Hunt. On the Principle of Natural Selection applied 
to Anthropology, in reply to views propounded by some of Mr. Dar- 
win’s Disciples.” 

Professor Huxuey, F.R.S. “On Two Extreme Forms of Human 
Crania,” 

J. Grattan, Esq. “ On a New Craniometer.” 

S. Pumurps Day, Esq. “On the power of rearing Children among 
Savage Races.” 

Dr. Mann. “On the Mental and Moral Characters of the Zulu 
Tribe of Natal.” 


By the steps which I have above described all controversy in the 
General Committee with regard to the place of the anthropological 
papers was dispensed with ; and the announcement by Mr. Francis 
Galton at the first meeting of the General Committee, that the Section 
Biology should comprise departments devoted to physiology and 
* the Science of Man,” created great satisfaction to the Fellows of the 
Anthropological Society. The arrangement which has been entered 
into is, perhaps, on logical grounds, objectionable, as the term 
“ethnology” is still permitted to remain attached to the term “ geo- 
graphy” in the title of Section E. I am not aware, however, that any 
ethnological papers were read at the Nottingham meeting of the 
British Association, although several independent anthropological 
papers were, in some cases, through mistake or misunderstanding on 
the part of their authors, read with geographical papers in Section E. 
Professor Huxley felt it his duty as President of Section D (biology) 
to protest formally against this confusion. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that in future years, the present arrangements will be better 
understood, and that the anthropological papers will be better kept 
together. A mistake arising from a similar cause led some anthro- 
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pological papers to be read in the departments devoted to general 
biology and to physiology ; but these, and similar inadvertencies, did 
not detract from the general harmony which prevailed. 

The following is a classification of the papers read :— 


Anthropological papers sent up by Anth. Soc. and read... 26 


” ” ” not read 12 
from independent sources :— 
a read in Depart. Anthropology ... 6 
b Biology ... 1 
Total Anthropological papers submitted 


I shall not offer any analysis of these papers, inasmuch as a large 
number of them will be read in the Society during the forthcoming 
Session. 

Of the character of the papers read in Section D, (department an- 
thropology), I should perhaps say a few words. For months previous 
to the meeting, when the officers of the Society have asked various 
independent and influential members to supply papers for reading at 
the British Association meeting, the fear of rejection by the autho- 
rities, or withdrawal by the delegates of the Society, has led them to 
refuse to contribute papers. This objection is now removed, and I 
trust that in the anthropological department at Dundee next year, 
all papers sent in by our members will be forwarded at least a fort- 
night before the time of meeting. I trust also that next year we 
shall have numerous papers from gentlemen whose modesty has 
hitherto rendered them too silent in our Transactions. 

The tone of the public mind with regard to anthropology, if the 
British Association can be accepted as its reflex, has certainly not 
deteriorated during the past year. I cannot say that it has much 
improved, and in common with all reflecting scientific men, I regret 
to see that much popular misconception prevails with regard to the 
objects of the Society, and even of the science. I merely allude to 
this, as to carry on successfully the contest which we have now com- 
menced will require eventually a much greater amount of force than 
yet we have been able to bring to bear. At Dundee, next year, an- 
thropologists will need to be firmly united, and not merely show the 
world that we have combined together for a common object, which it 
is our intention to carry on successfully, but by the excellence of 
their papers and the amount of positive work, to place English an- 
thropology on the same footing that it is abroad. We must not let 
the pleasure of the victory, which I am far from denying that we have 
gained, lull us into a fancied security, and we must redouble all our 
efforts to render the Society firm, prosperous, and powerful. I 
therefore trust that the number of members who will contribute 
papers for the Dundee meeting will be far greater than in any pre- 
vious year. 

It now only remains for me to acknowledge that the thanks of 
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anthropologists are due in the first place to Professor Huxley, through 
whose exertions we owe the recognition of anthropological science. 
The effective support which anthropology has now received at his 
hands will doubtless tend to the harmonious solution of many diffi- 
culties which have arisen through a misapprehension of the objects of 
anthropological science, and of the aims and scope of England’s 
biological teaching. 

To the gentlemen who supported the cause of anthropology at 
Nottingham, and who joined in the discussions, our thanks are also 
due, and I have only to close this brief report with congratulating the 
Society for the great and important step we have at last gained. 


THE PresipenT said he could not but look with satisfaction at the 
recent victory which anthropology had gained at the meeting of the 
British Association. It was not, however, altogether satisfactory, for 
the subordinate division in which anthropology had been placed was 
a mistake, and showed that those who had proposed that it should 
be classed in a department of one of the sections did not entertain a 
correct view of the proper position of the science of man. They had, 
however, met in a separate department of the Association, and all the 
Fellows of the Society who were at Nottingham worked hard to make 
their meeting a success ; and it was so, Their worst enemies, if they 
really had any, acknowledged if that were the way in which they in- 
tended to conduct the business of their department, it would become 
one of the most important of the Association. Among those who 
expressed a favourable opinion of the amount of work done, was Prof. 
Huxley, and there would be no doubt that if the Fellows would bring 
their communications in time for the meetings, the department of 
anthropology would be one of the most intcresting and popular of the 
British Association He concluded by proposing thanks to Mr. Blake 
for his able and lucid report. 

Mr. Mackenzie seconded the proposition, and in doing so made 
some remarks on anthropology generally. He said the objects of 
their Society had been much misunderstood out of doors, and it was 
of importance that those erroneous impressions should be removed. 
It was thought that they had-no science at all, but that was a great 
mistake. With regard to the recognition of anthropology by the 
British Association, he wished that they had a section to themselves, 
for their position was an anomaly; but ethnology, whatever that 
’ word might mean, was no better off. They had gained a success, but 
it did not appear that Professor Huxley had wished to aid them. 
He was pleased, as a Fellow of the Society, that they had achieved 
so great a triumph, which he attributed in a great measure to the 
excellent temper and good management of the Council. He thought 
they mainly were indebted for the triumph to the constant assiduity 
and energetic conduct of the President, Mr. Blake, and other Mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The Rey. Dunzar I. Hearty then read the following Report on the 
opening of the Manchester Anthropological Society. 
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Report on the First Meeting of the Manchester Branch of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London. By the Rev. Dunsar I. Heata, M.A., 
F.R.S.L., Treas. A.S.L. 


In obedience to the wishes of the President of the Anthropological 
Society of London, who attended with Dr. Beddoe of Clifton, Mr. 
Grattan of Belfast, and myself, at the opening meeting of the Man- 
chester Anthropological Society, on November Ist, 1866, I have under- 
taken to give a brief report of what took place on the occasion. 
Dr. F. R. Fairbank, our zealous Local Secretary, as Honorary 
Secretary of the Manchester Society, read a report on the anthropo- 
logical papers submitted to the British Association at Nottingham. 
The President of the Manchester Society, Mr. George Harris, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L., gave an inaugural address, chiefly explanatory of the objec- 
tions which had been raised against the study of anthropology. Our 
President, Dr. Hunt, addressed the meeting on the practical benefit 
to be derived from the study of anthropology, and Dr. Beddoe spoke 
on the same subject. Mr. Devis, B.A., F.L.S., F.A.S.L., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Society ; Mr. J. Plant, F.G.S., F.A.S.L.; Dr. 
F. R. Fairbank, and myself, also addressed the meeting. I felt it my 
duty to confine my, remarks chiefly to an account of the operations of 
the London Society. 
On the same evening a soirée was held, and a large number and 
r variety of objects of anthropological interest were exhibited. The 
object of this soirée was to introduce the subject of anthropology in 
an engaging aspect to the intelligent public in Manchester, as a pre- 
liminary to the full establishment of a Local Society. 

Remembering that the operations of November Ist were fully under- 
stood to be a preliminary introduction to the future practical working 
of the Society, I cannot but report them as a very fair success, so far 
as any of those concerned in them have hitherto had means of judging. 

The numbers of the meeting, about two hundred, the class of 
attendants, the equality in number of the sexes, the evident intelli- 
gent interest taken, the large proportion of clergy and other profes- 
sional gentlemen present, the clearness of the President’s address, 
and last, but not least, the effective quality of the speeches, all indi- 

, cate or account for the success which I have recognised ; and the 
presence of no less than four anthropologists from Liverpool would 
seem to give good grounds for hoping that other branches of our 
parent Society may before long be inaugurated. 


The PrEsIDENT proposed thanks to Mr. Heath and to those Fellows 
of the London Society who undertook the duty of attending the Man- 
chester meeting. Among those who spoke on the occasion was Mr. 
Heath himself, Dr. Beddoe of Bristol, and Mr. Grattan of Belfast, 
who manifested great zeal and took much trouble to give a helping- 
hand to that branch from the parent Society. If other Fellows would 
imitate their example and go down to Manchester and give the young 
Society encouragement, they would wear off the antipathy which in 
some degree existed, and eventually they would have a strong branch 
Society in Manchester. 
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The Rey. Dunpar I. Heatn made some remarks on the working of 
the branch Society, and urged the importance of giving attention to 
the young colony, which was well worthy of it. It was no doubt an 
experiment, but he trusted it would be successful. The town of 
Manchester was well adapted for the study of anthropology, from the 
communication existing there with all‘ parts of the world ; and the 
community were active, intelligent, and wealthy, and could well sup- 
port such a society. 

The votes of thanks were agreed to unanimously. 


Report on the Recent Investigations of Dr. Edouard Dupont on the 
Bone Caves on the banks of the Lesse River, Belgium. By C. 
Carrer Buake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


Mr. Blake, after giving a minute account of the circumstances 
which led to the investigation of these caves by the Anthropological 
Society in conjunction with Dr. Dupont, entered into considerable 
details respecting the number and character of these caves; the 
various levels and paleontological horizons at which they were found ; 
the characteristic fossils of each ; the nature of the human remains ; 
and the geological conditions under which the successive deposits of 
rolled pebbles, stratified lehm, angular pebbles, and loess were found. 
He gave a long account of the jaw found in the Trou de la Naulette, 
accompanied by measurements of many other jaws, and summed up 
an exceedingly long paper (which will appear in the Jemoirs of the 
Society) by the following conclusions :— 

1. That the deposit of stratified “lehm” under stalagmite, in the 
Trou de la Naulette, was due to the action of slowly operating 
causes. 

u. That the individual whose jaw was found therein was contem- 
porary with the elephant and rhinoceros, whose remains are imbedded 
under like conditions. 

mi. That some of the characters afforded by the jaw indicate a re- 
semblance to the jaws of the Slavonic peoples of Eastern Europe, as 
especially exemplified by the Masures and Wends. 

Iv. That some of the characters of the jaw from the Trou de la 
Naulette indicate a strong resemblance to, and exaggeration of, the 
characters afforded by the melanous races of men, and especially the 
Australian. 

v. That the above characters afford a distinction between the re- 
mains found in the Trou de la Naulette and the Trou de la Frontal, 
which latter contained the reindeer period individuals strongly re- 
sembling the Calmucks of the present day. 


The PResIDENT said it was more than a matter of form to propose 
that the thanks of the Society should be given to Mr. Blake for the 
effective manner in which he had carried out the objects of the 
Council in sending him to Belgium. He had entered so fully, and 
with so much enthusiasm, into the work, as to prove that the Council 
had shown sound discretion in commissioning him to examine the 
bone caves ; and he felt assured the meeting would join unanimously 
in thanking him for his report. 
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The vote of thanks was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Jones, the Local Secretary for Brussels, concurred in the opinion 
expressed in the report, that the subject is in its infancy and requires 
more investigation. He protested against the reservation that had 
been made in the report, in accordance with the wishes of M. Dupont. 
The part of the country where these caverns are situated is very beau- 
tiful, and had been little altered by the excavations that had been 
made, so that it presented attractive objects well worthy of being 
visited, independently of the interest attached to the caves. He 
trusted, therefore, that the caverns would be thrown open and tho- 
roughly explored, without any reservation out of respect to M. 
Dupont, or to any one else. Every restriction had been previously 
removed. Mr. Jones stated that the two photographs exhibited gave 
no idea of the beauty of the scenery, and he produced sketches of the 
locality taken before the excavations commenced, and pointed out the 
positions in which the flint flakes and other objects were found. He 
said he should be against accepting the geological views taken on the 
report. He had visited the Lesse in company with the best geolo- 
gists, and M. Dupont’s views had not been implicitly adopted by 
them. There had been such changes in the strata that it was difficult 
to arrive at any general conclusion respecting them, and they might 
be only a local deposit. He said he had collected some matters con- 
nected with these caves which he would place before the Society at 
their next meeting. 

Dr. F. C. Wess said, the jaw on the table, supposing it to be human, 
was the most remarkable specimen he had ever seen. He thought 
that, judging from its general contour, there could be no doubt that 
it was human, although in certain points it bore a decided resem- 
blance to the jaw of the anthropoid ape; as, for instance, in the entire 
absence of chin, and the remarkable thickness of the fore-part of the 
bone. In reference to the alveoli, he did not, from their appearance, 
feel bound to so decided an opinion respecting the large size of the 
teeth as was expressed in the report. He believed that he had met 
with evidence that the teeth were not necessarily of extraordinary 
size, although in the dry skull the alveoli might appear very large. 
Mr. Blake stated in the report that the third molar must have had 
five fangs, but he was not inclined to think this by any means cer- 
tain. He believed that two fangs, each bifid, might account for the 
appearance of the alveolus as well as five or four fangs. 

Mr. Ratrn Tare objected to Mr. Blake’s inference as to the great 
antiquity of the jaw from geological considerations. From the de- 
scription that had been given of the caves, from what he had read 
otherwise, as well as from examination, he was inclined to think that 
the deposit which filled the valley, and the gravel beds belong to a 
very recent period. The question as to the length of time required 
to form those deposits was an open one. Mr. Prestwich, it was true, 
thought the deposits in the valley of the Somme must have taken a 
long time to form. He (Mr. Tate) considered it most probable that 
the river gravels of the valleys of Central Europe and the other beds 
referred to were of the same date, and that the Somme valley gravels 
were not exceptional. 
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The Rev. Dunpar I. Heara observed, they had heard that this 
wonderful jaw had affinities to the Sclavonian races, to the Malay, 
and to apes ; and it was a most interesting fact, that there were two 
caverns in which different relics of the human form had been found 
that possessed peculiarities which might lead towards important dis- 
criminations. In the Trou de Frontal there had been discovered the 
bone of a nose that was broad and of Turanian character. That indi- 
vidual lived at the time of the reindeer. If enormous ages ago 
Tartars were living in Belgium, were they people with Sclavonian 
affinities? To suppose these Sclavonians had lived in Belgium with 
the mammoths was contrary to the results of comparative philology, 
except on one condition, namely, that they were not speakers of 
articulate language ; and the discovery would thus be found to have 
some bearing on that idea of his, that some of the early races of men 
were mutes. 

Mr. Pike protested briefly against the opinions of Mr. Heath. 

Dr. Wess explained that he did not intend to say the jaw was semi- 
simious, but that it had some points resembling those of apes. He cer- 
tainly had no intention of attributing to the jaw the character of “ the 
missing link.” All he wished to assert was, that there were certain points 
in which the jaw resembled that of the anthropoid apes, especially 
the jaw of the young orang and chimpanzee. He never before saw 
these characters so markedly expressed in a human jaw, but still he 
had no doubt the balance of evidence was in favour of its being 
human. 

The Presipent observed that cave evidence was always attended 
with the difficulty of ascertaining the relative antiquity of the remains 
found in them. The real age of these deposits was a difficult and 
complicated question, therefore it was not surprising that the excava- 
tions in the Belgian caves should not throw a new light on the sub- 
ject. The minute description obtained of this jaw, which it was 
generally admitted presented very peculiar characters, was sufficient 
to show that it was a subject of great importance, and justified the 
Council in sending a commissioner to examine the bone eaves wherein 
it was found. 

Mr. Jonss thought it important that the names of the gentlemen 
who were present when the caves were first examined, and before the 
contents were distributed, should be taken down. They were Dr. 
Dupont, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Abbé Coumans, Mr. Clarke, 
and himself. 

Mr. C. Carrer Bake, in reply to the remarks that had been made 
on his report, said that with regard to the observations of his friend 
Dr. Webb, he was glad that that gentlemen agreed with him that the 
jaw presents unprecedented characters. He never saw a similar case, 
and Professor Owen and other anatomists had said the same. As to 
the cast of the jaw not showing the true character of the alveoli, and 
the difference of opinion respecting the number of fangs of the molar 
teeth, he observed, that some French anatomists are accustomed to 
divide into five roots what we divide into three. The character of 
the alveolus of the third bifurcated molar showed that it had been 
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divided into three roots, as usual in the lower races of men. With 
regard to the difference of opinion respecting the geological age of the 
strata, as expressed by Mr. Tate, he was glad that there was a disa- 
greement between himself and Mr. Tate upon a question of elementary 
geology. The authority of Mr. Prestwich (whose testimony as regards 
the Loess Mr. Blake thankfully accepted), however, could not be called 
in question with respect to the date of these remains, and that dis- 
tinguished author never described the lehm of Belgium. As to the 
remarks of Mr. Jones, though he had made several objections in that 
room, he (Mr. Blake) must say that he had received much valuable 
information from Mr. Jones in Belgium. His excellent friend, Mr. 
Jones, had chidden him for not laying before the Society all the facts 
that came to his knowledge. It might suffice to say, that he was 
requested by Dr. Dupont not to make them public, and accordingly 
he had not done so ; but he did not wish to use unkind language to 
those who, not being so bound to secrecy, freely disclosed all that they 
knew. Mr. Heath appeared to have misunderstood his observations 
respecting the date of the remains that had been discovered. He did 
not say that the epoch of the lehm was coeval with the glacial epoch, 
but that it belonged to a more recent period posterior to the excava- 
tions of the river valley, and he did not even attribute to it an an- 
tiquity coeval to that of the strata bearing flint implements in the 
valley of the Somme. As to the antiquity of the caves, he said there 
are some at the south of the Lesse, where, for a depth of more than 
twenty-five feet there are successive layers of deposits of lehm, which 
have been filled by the same force that produced the existing river mud, 
at a lower level. The whole subject of the exploration of caves is yet 
entirely in its infancy, and he hoped that the Belgian caves would be 
worked up properly. The stores of interesting remains were greater 
there than in the Somme valley, and the worst part of the labour 
had yet to be undertaken. Future explorers of the Belgian bone 
caves must adopt as their motto, 


« Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset agendum.” 


The PresipENT proposed the thanks of the Society to the Minister 
of the Interior for Belgium, for presenting to them the numerous 
remains and interesting objects which Mr. Blake had brought home. 
They should also offer their thanks to Dr. Dupont and M. Dumon, 
also Mr. Jones, who had first directed the attention of the Society to 
these caves, and had produced valuable drawings of them before they 
were touched. 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously agreed to, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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December 41TH, 1866. 
Dr. V.P.A.S.L., THE CHAIR. 


Dr. Caarnock, on taking the chair, regretted that the President 
was prevented by illness from being present. 
The minutes of the preceding meeting were read. 
The following new members were eleeted :—W. G. Helsby, Esq., 
Loc. Sec. A.S.L., 34, Church Street, Liverpool ; William Latta, Esq., 
Gaboon, West Africa ; Henry Garland Matthews, Esq., 1, Furnival’s 
Inn; George Pringle, Esq., 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; Sir 
Eardly Wilmot, Bart., 3, Elvaston Place ; Thomas W. Bowman, Esq., 
M.A., Ph. D., South Terrace, Gainford, Darlington ; Joseph J. Smith, 
Esq., B.A., The College, Taunton. 
Local Secretaries—Charles W. Bollaert, Esq., Rosario, Argentine 
Republic ; James Champley, Esq., M.D., F.A.S.L., Scarborough ; 
Dallas Hill, Esq., B.A., Ahmedabad, Guzerat. 
The following presents were announced, and thanks were voted for the 
same :-— 
From E. Truman, Esq.—Archives of Dentistry. 
From L’Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg— 
1. Popol Vuh. 
2. Grammaire de la Langue Quichée. 
3. Le Livre Sacré. 

The following paper was read :— 


Note on certain Scandinavian Museums. By Atrrep Hicarns, Esq. 


In July last the Council of this Society requested me to proceed to 
Stockholm for the purpose of conferring with M. Gustaf Retzius 
respecting the publication of an English edition of the anthropological 
works of his father, the late Professor Anders Retzius. The Council, 
at the same time, expressed a desire that I should visit such of the 
Scandinavian museums as I conveniently could, with a view to report- 
ing to the Society the general nature of those collections. 

I regret to say that the short time at my disposal was so fully 
occupied with matters connected with the more immediate object of 
my journey, that I was only able to take a hasty glance at some few 
of the museums of the Scandinavian peninsula, and was obliged 
entirely to forego my intended visit to the great museum city Copen- 
hagen. Even such imperfect notes as I am able to lay before you 
will, however, perhaps not be entirely valueless, owing to the com- 
parative rarity and inaccessibility of the objects necessary for the 
elucidation of our science. It is amatter of some importance to us to 
know where the best specimens illustrative of any particular depart- 
ment, in which we may be personally interested, are to be found. 

The museum of which I was able to take the most complete survey 
was that of the Medico-Chirurgical School of Stockholm, the Caroline 
Institute. It naturally possessed a special interest for me as contain- 
ing the valuable collection of crania brought together by the energy 
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and perseverance of Professor Anders Retzius, who held the chair of 
anatomy at the school. The more interesting specimens belonging to 
the collection have been described by Professor Retzius himself in papers 
read at various times before the principal Scandinavian scientific 
societies. These papers have been republished in a collected form 
since the death of their lamented author, and they will, I hope, be 
issued by this Society in an English dress early in the ensuing year, 
Such being the case, it will, perhaps, be sufficient if on the present 
occasion I confine myself to an account of the nature and general 
arrangement of the collection. 

The centre of the apartment devoted to these race-skulls is occu- 
pied by a series of shelves, on which are exhibited some three hundred 
Swedish crania. Upwards of two hundred of them are recent ; the 
rest are derived from two ancient churchyards, which formerly existed 
in the town of Stockholm. I was enabled, through the kindness of 
Professor Santerini, to take careful measurements of about forty of 
the latter, and I hope, with the permission of Baron von Diiben, the 
present curator of the collection, to lay the result of my measurements 
before the Society during the present session. The crania of other 
races are contained in wall-cases fixed round the apartment. They 
are arranged partly geographically and partly in accordance with the 
now so celebrated classification originated by Retzius. The case imme- 
diately on the left hand of the visitor on entering the room bears the 
incription, ‘‘ Brachycephale of Europe,” and contains the following 
crania :—Nineteen Lapp skulls, eighteen of which are adult, and the 
remaining one that of a child of about two years. Twenty-five Finn 
skulls, one of which belonged to a child about two years old. Seven- 
teen Russian, all adult. Eighteen marked slaves, viz.—Three Poles, 
two Moravians, one Morlach, two Czechs, three Bohemians, one Croat, 
two Bavarians, four Austrians, one Greek. Besides the skulls, this 
case contains some twenty casts, chiefly of well known specimens from 
foreign collections. 

The next case contains the Dolichocephale of Europe. Here we 
find twenty old Swedish skulls of the same general form as those of 
later and recent times, also four specimens from ancient Swedish 
graves, which differ considerably from the recognised Swedish type, 
and still more so from those short or round-headed skulls supposed to 
have belonged to the so-called aborigines of Scandinavia. They are 
small narrow skulls with long sharp occiput and of much slighter and 
more elegant appearance than any of the Swedish skulls I have met 
with. 

To continue the account of the contents of this case. We have two 
or three specimens, each of Dutch, English, Irish, and Danish, and 
eighteen marked Gaelis and Cirlici, four Folhungs, a noble Swediish 
family of the twelfth century, also thirty other Swedish skulls, chiefly 
of historical personages. There is also one modern dolichocephalic 
Greek and eight ancient Romans. 

The two next cases contain crania from Africa, Asia and Polynesia. 
The Egyptians are represented by a fine series of seventy skulls, which 
seem to consist of two types; the one, possibly female, offering a 
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decidedly European aspect, the other with remarkably quadrangular 
norma lateralis, flat temples directed somewhat inward below, and 
occiput compressed below, so as to form an acute angle. Besides 
these seventy Egyptian crania, are also two derived from mummies, 
which present all the Negro characteristics. The further contents of 
these cases are one Copt, two Abyssinians, three Guanches, seven 
Semites (Arab, Kabyle, etc., one of the latter being a dried head), 
three Hindus, one Lascar, four Chinese (three adult and one boy), 
one Turk, one Afghan, one Tartar, three Burats, one Calmuck, five 
Javanese, two Malays, two Macassar (Celebes), three short-headed 
Papuans, one Tahitian, seven Sandwich Islanders, four Affghans, one 
Nicobar Islander, one Dyak, three Australians, four Caffres, three 
Negroes and three of uncertain origin, probably negroid. Besides 
these a number of casts. 

The American crania are divided into dolichocephalic and brachy- 
cephalic. Of the former we have four Red Indians, one from Hudson 
Bay, four Greenlanders, eight Guaranis, two Aymara mummies, an 
Aymara skull, and the dried head of a Botocudo. The following are 
the American brachycephali :—Three Red Indians (Sac, Minomeni 
and Comanche), four flat head Chinooks, three Aztecs, six men adults 
and one child, three Pampas Indians, and two from Bahia. The 
last case to which I shall refer contains a very interesting col- 
lection of remains, chiefly of skulls and long bones, from chambered 
tumuli of the stone age. They were obtained two or three years 
since during excavations, carried out under the superintendence of 
M. Hildebrand, the Swedish State Antiquary, in Western Gothland, 
and were taken from their depositaries by Baron von Diiben, and M. 
Gustaf Retzius, who assisted at their explorations. The crania are 
eighteen in number, and all of them, with a single exception, and 
that, perhaps, was hardly an exception, instead of possessing the 
usual round Lapp-like form are long or dolichocephalic, and, in fact, 
differ in no marked degree, except in a greater narrowness of the 
posterior region, from the skulls of the existing Swedes. It is, of 
course, quite impossible to estimate the value of this discovery in the 
absence of minute details, but I am assured that the interments 
corresponded in all respects with those of all other similar chambered 
tumuli containing the remains of a brachycephalic population. — It is, 
however, not to be imagined that this is the only instance in which 
dolichocephalic crania have been discovered in these tumuli, but I am 
not aware that any such extensive discovery of almost exclusively 
dolichocephalic skulls is on record. 

In another apartment of the museum there are set up between 
fifty or sixty complete skeletons. Unfortunately I have mislaid my 
notes on this subject, and cannot, therefore, give any complete 
account of these specimens. Many of them are, of course, chiefly 
interesting to the surgeon and pathologist. The only ones of other 
than ordinary European individuals, which I remember at the present 
moment, are an Egyptian, a genuine Indian, a Negro, two or three 
Lapps of the usual stature, and one a giantess between seven and 
eight feet high. 
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The magnificent national museum recently erected in Stockholm at 
a cost of 2,200,000 ricksthalers, and opened to the public last summer, 
contains a very extensive and valuable collection of pre-historic 
remains, second only to the unrivalled collection at Copenhagen. 
The director, M. Hildebrand, the State Antiquary, has wisely restricted 
the objects exhibited to, those discovered in Sweden itself, together 
with a few typical specimens for other countries. As I have not my- 
self made any special study of archzology, I am utterly unable to 
offer any critical remarks on this collection from the anthropological 
stand point. The arrangement with stone, bronze and iron periods is 
rigidly carried out. The stone weapons are arranged into chisels, 
axes, knives, spear-heads, etc., exactly in accordance with the classifi- 
cation given of Scandinavian weapons, etc., by Professor Nilsson in his 
Skandinavisker Nordens Urinvanare. Illustrations of the various types, 
copied from Professor Nilsson’s works are on the table, and I need not, 
therefore, further allude to them. The bronze period is, as is well 
known, not much represented in Sweden, and seems to have been con- 
fined to the south. Those objects exhibited in the national museum 
present all the marked peculiarities of ornamentation so ably pointed 
out by Nilsson as characteristic of the bronze period. The iron age 
has been divided by M. Hildebrand into three periods, distinguished 
by the character of ornamentation, and also by the peculiar shapes of 
the stones used for sharpening weapons. The first period, which is 
supposed to have ended about the fifth century, is also characterised 
by an oval shaped sharpening stone, and the second period by a label 
shaped one. The third period is not represented in the Swedish 
peninsula, but is confined to the island of Gothland. It corresponds 
more with the first than the second period of the peninsula. 

The very fine museum of the Swedish Academy of Science, lately 
re-opened, after a large augmentation and reorganisation, possesses a 
collection of so-called ethnological objects. This collection, which is 
attached to the botanical department of the museum, has not yet been 
arranged, and is not visible to the public, but through the kindness of 
Professors Loven and Sundvall I was allowed to inspect it. It con- 
sists chiefly of articles of clothing of various savage and semi-civilised 
peoples, together with a few specimens of weapons, etc. In its present 
condition it is but of very slight scientific value, and I understand 
there is but small chance of any sufficient space being allotted to it to 
admit of its being properly displayed. 

The time at my disposal did not admit of my visiting the anatomi- 
cal museum at Upsala, which contains some few race-skulls, and has, 
moreover, been recently enriched by the extensive collection of pelves 
of various nations, collected by the brother of Professor Anders 
Retzius, Dr. Magnus Retzius, Professor of Obstetrics at his Caroline 
Institute of Stockholm. The town of Gottenburg can boast of a some- 
what extensive museum of a very miscellaneous character. The only 
objects of interest to the anthropologist are casts of race-skulls to the 
number of between fifty and sixty, and a large series of casts of indi- 
vidual heads taken for phrenological purposes. The latter are, I 
believe, chiefly English and American. 
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Previous to my visit to Sweden, I accompanied our President, Dr. 
Hunt, to Christiania. There we had an opportunity of inspecting the 
collection of antiquities belonging to the Norwegian University. The 
objects of high antiquity are divided, like those in other similar col- 
lections in the north, in accordance with the stone, bronze, and iron 
theory. The stone instruments present the ordinary types, and were 
not of any special interest, owing to the fact that hardly any of them 
were Norwegian, being almost entirely derived from Danish soil. 
There are a few implements, chiefly of bone, stated to be derived from 
Finnish, that is Lapponic, graves of the heathen period. The only 
object that struck me as peculiar was a pot-hook of reindeer horn, of 
which a rough sketch is on the table. 

Dr. Hunt has had the privilege of visiting other of the Norwegian 
museums, and will, no doubt, favour us with some remarks thereon. 


Mr. C. Carter Bake said he felt certain the Society had reason to 
congratulate themselves that one of their members, so well acquainted 
with Scandinavian literature, and otherwise so well qualified, had 
been selected by the Council to visit Sweden and collect information 
respecting Scandinavian anthropology. There were in some ancient 
Scandinavian skulls great variations. In the museum at Paris there 
were ten Scandinavian skulls more or less long, which had been 
described by M. Pruner Bey as having an index of sixty-three, some of 
them being very dolichocephalic. In the northern part of Sweden 
and in Norway round skulls were more common. Dr. Hunt, who 
accompanied Mr. Higgins, and went further north, found various 
individuals whose heads presented a cranial index far above the 
average, some of them being as much as ninety-six and ninety-seven, 
and exhibiting an extremely brachycephalic type. By examinations of 
this kind some fair notions might be obtained of the race character of 
the skulls of different nations, and when Dr. Hunt laid the results of 
his observations before the Society they would be able to estimate the 
value of such examinations. The contour of the twenty skulls he had 
alluded to in the Paris museum was especially Swedish. M. Pruner Bey 
remarked the enormous development of the cerebellum in Swedish skulls. 
He (Mr. Blake) should be glad to know from Mr. Higgins whether a 
similar large development of that portion of the skull appeared in 
those in the Stockholm museum, when the collection was more 
numerous and might be assumed to be more authentic. He should 
be glad to know, also, whether they bore any resemblance to the doli- 
chocephalic skulls from the ancient peat beds, and the ancient river 
beds in Europe, particularly in England and Ireland. 

Mr. Groom Napier observed, in reference to the length of Seandi- 
navian skulls, that a friend of his at Bristol measured the heads of 
several Swedish sailors, and found that they were all of the dolicho- 
cephalic type. With respect to the size of the cerebellum, which had 
been mentioned by Mr. Blake, he said that the Scandinavians were 
remarkable for their muscular power, and the size of the cerebellum 
was supposed to correspond with the development of muscular power. 
Mr. Hicerns said, in reply to Mr. Blake, that it was his intention 
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to read a paper on the subject some other evening, when the points to 
which his attention had been directed would be noticed. He stated 
that there were scarcely any Norwegians in Stockholm, consequently 
he had no opportunity of measuring the skulls of that people, but his 
impression was that they were not brachycephalic. Neither were 
the modern Swedes extremely so, but they were so to a moderate 
extent. There were about 500 Swedish skulls in the Scandinavian 
museum, and not more than five of them were brachycephalic. 


On the Great Race-Elements in Christianity. By the Rev. DunBar 
Heatu, 


The principal divisions into which I propose dividing the subject 
matter of this essay are, the area in which Christianity has maintained 
itself in existence ; the agents by whose activity it was originally 
propagated ; the principles, moral, social, and intellectual, which it 
has asserted; and the imagery in which it has clothed and orna- 
mented itself, too often, indeed, forgetting the value of this imagery 
as mere clothes, but not unmindful « of the fact that the mass of man- 
kind will follow after a well dressed principle, no less than a well 
dressed gentleman or lady. 

Now, whatever may be the results at which I may arrive under 
these several divisions, and whether or not I may succeed in showing 
that a religion, which has been considered as essentially Semite, is, in 
fact, hardly Semite at all, I must at the outset protest that I am in 
search simply and solely of anthropological facts. If it shall turn 
out to be a fact, that the great Aryan race, the present possessors of 
Christianity, have received that religion at the hands of Semites, we 
shall admit such fact with wonderment, as the strongest known in- 
stance of the “sic vos non vobis” principle. Even as receiving wool 
from sheep, and eggs from hens, we are obliged to deprive these 
animals of that which does not reproduce itself by our taking it, so it 
would appear that, if we English, French, Greeks, Latins, Russians, 
etc., have really taken this religion from the Semites, there is none of 
it left for the original possessors. Such a fact, if established, would 
be a fact in man’s nature or historical development. It would be a 
fact of anthropology. And if, on the other hand, the principles, the 
propagators, or the imagery of this religion should be Aryan, the 
anthropologist who establishes this to the satisfaction of his fellow 
students, will have established a fact of very great value, but a fact 
strictly within the domain of his science. 

That the area now actually covered by Christianity is within that 
of Aryanism is no new remark, and I shall spend but little time or 
space in enforcing it. Here and there we may have a few outsiders, 
such as the Copts ; but this apparently exceptional case of the Copts, 
seems not so in reality. Here we have a small outlying non-Aryan people 
embracing and retaining a sort of Christianity. Why so? Because, just 
at that part of the world, there happened to be a non-Aryan principle 
strongly developed into practice. Egypt swarmed with solitary devo- 
tional, idle, demasculated hermits ; and there is nothing in the Aryan 
heart which nods substantial or even partial approval of the system 
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which won the Copts. The Copts, just outside the Aryan area, became 
Christians, because the Christians just in those parts were not in 
accordance with Aryanism. If this be so, the exception will prove 
the rule. The rule asserted is, that Aryan principles caused or pre- 
ceded the reception of the Christian religion. The apparent exception 
is, that the Copts, having no preceding Aryan principles, yet received 
the Christian religion ; and the explanation is, that the Christianity 
in vogue just in that part of the world, at that time, was not the 
Aryan Christianity which the rest of the Christians have consented 
permanently to receive, and under which they have flourished ; while 
the Copts meanwhile have dwindled down to a mere handful of indi- 
viduals, whom I only mention lest it should appear I wish to omit 
facts which might tell against me. 

On the same principle on which I have mentioned the Copts, I 
note that I am aware of conversions in Paraguay, the South Sea 
Islands, China, India, and elsewhere, which may have more or less of 
vitality in them ; but I have no doubt even the active agents in these 
conversions will admit that, when an anthropologist talks of a nation 
aceepting Christianity, he means to contemplate a permanent recep- 
tion, not propped up by the influence of foreign superior civilised 
missionaries. Among Aryans and their dependants, as, for instance, 
along the northern coast of Africa, Christianity maintained itself for 
even hundreds of years; but, the area of those parts being now no 
longer Aryan, the religion is no longer Christian. Armenia, on the 
other hand, and Georgia, being Aryan, are Christian. Hungary, it 
may be said, and the Basque provinces, with the Finns and Lapland, 
are not Aryan; but in the first place these small outlying tribes 
wonld weigh but little against the vast mass of Christian Aryans 
establishing the rule ; then, again, for my own part, I am not moved 
by the apparent exception of the Basques, Finns, and Lapps, for it is 
to be remembered that I consider Europe was once inhabited by mute 
races, kindred in blood, and therefore in principles; and that those 
who happened to learn their languages from Turanian teachers, are 
not therefore necessarily alien in race or principles from those who 
accepted the Aryan language, modified by Grimm’s law in different 
localities. The general co-existence, therefore, of the areas of Aryan- 
ism and Christianity I consider self-evident ; and I pass now to the 
consideration of those apostolic personages by whose activity the 
religion was originally propagated. 

From the evidence of the historical parts of the New Testament, 
supplemented by the earliest works of the Fathers, together with 
early liturgies, and circular letters among the Churches, it seems 
abundantly clear that four principal agents, whom we now call 
Apostles, were concerned in this mighty work. The claim of St. 
Paul to the title of Apostle was, indeed, denied by the Hebrew party 
in the Church of that day, and, in the sense that he was not one of 
the twelve, they were of course historically correet ; but in the sense 
that SS. Peter, James, Paul, and John were the four principal propa- 
gators of early Christianity, there is in these days no dispute. 

Now, if I admit that Peter, James, and John were Semites in race 
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and principles, and the advocates and active agents of a substantially 
Semitic view of religion, I am apparently giving up three-fourths of 
Christianity to the domain of Semitism, so far as the ideas of its 
earliest advocates can be taken as evidence of what the religion was. 
These apparent deductions, however, from the premises, I take to be 
fallacious ; for, whether these three Semites laboured among their 
fellow Semites or among Aryans, whether their churches in Judea, 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, Thyatira, Pergamos, and so on, were Semite 
churches or not, in either case this work of theirs has geographically 
and nationally vanished. Even if they preached among Aryans, still 
the actual localities in which they laboured are not now numbered 
among those localities where Christianity has maintained _ itself. 
What the number of the Christian Jews may have been, and whether 
they gradually intermarried and amalgamated with the Aryans, or 
whether their descendants gradually returned to the ancestral form 
of the Semite religion, it is hard to say; but it is not hard to say 
that the Semitic churches took no lasting root among their compa- 
triots. If, then, I should allow that the Semite elements in early 
Christianity were even strenuously advocated by the earliest preachers ; 
if I allow that those preachers claimed the peculiar privilege and ad- 
vantage of intimate communication with the founder ; if the character 
of their Semite converts was and is marked by a peculiar tenacity in 
these matters ; and if, notwithstanding these advantages for Semitism, 
there are now no Semite churches in existence worth speaking of, the 
real deduction is that the Semitic principles of the propagators have 
not determined those of the religion itself. If, notwithstanding the 
peculiar advantages possessed by Peter, James, and John, there are 
now no Christian communities worth speaking of in the localities 
where they laboured, or among the race of men to whom they be- 
longed ; if these men, being Semites, did not substantially and last- 
ingly convert Semites, we may suspect at once that the principles of 
their young community cannot have been truly Semite, else the 
Semites would have accepted them. What I hope presently to show 
is, that Aryan principles were widely spread among the Hellenistic 
Jews at the time of the origin of the substantially Aryan religion 
called by the Aryan name of Christianity. Semitism and Aryanism 
each had their chance; and the failure of these Semite apostles to 
originate a Semitic church, is a proof, in fact, that Christianity never 
was Semitic. 

The fourth apostle was St. Paul. That he was a Hebrew by birth 
we need not doubt ; but the large-minded gentleman of Tarsus would 
in his surrounding circumstances differ as much from the small- 
minded fishermen of Galilee, as a modern Rothschild from an ancient 
Essene or Ebionite. I admit that this great teacher was successful. 
In other words, I admit that he founded certain Aryan churches, 
which have maintained themselves nationally and geographically till 
this day. If, then, the principles of St. Paul were substantially 
Semitic, we must admit the general opinion to be correct, that the 
Aryan people, at a definite period in their development, accepted 
from strangers a substantially Semitic religion. But if, on the other 
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hand, St. Paul’s principles were substantially Aryan, his nationality 
is immaterial. 

The geographical and racial area now covered hy Christianity, and 
the nationality of the first promulgators of the religion, are divisions 
of my subject of far less importance than those to which I now pro- 
ceed to direct attention. But, before I leave this part of the subject, 
I pause to state why, in alluding to the four apostles, I have taken 
no notice of the Founder himself. I take this course, partly because 
those who profess to reverence most deeply the character represented 
to us as that of the Founder, have been forced to recognise that it is 
non-racial. Its universality is preached as its excellence. In it there 
is said to be no preponderance of any of the partial elements of male 
or female, Jew or Greek, slave or freeman. It may, indeed, be said 
that this view of his character is derived to us only through St. Paul, 
and is opposed by the writings attributed to the Semite apostles. In 
morals such a view of character corresponds, indeed, to pantheism in 
physics. It recognises the good in the characters of all races and 
both sexes, just as pantheism recognises the orderly in all nature. 
Such a view is no doubt essentially Aryan ; but what I am concerned 
with here, is to point out that, in the face of it, I may not attribute 
national deep-seated characteristics to one in whom his Aryan fol- 
lowers are agreed to recognise none. 

Another obvious reason why I discuss the work of his apostles only 
is, that they alone were the translators of his language. The actual 
words used by him are quite unknown ; and it is therefore a matter 
not of choice, but of necessity, to take his teaching at second hand. 

And thus am I now arrived at the important question, whether the 
moral, social, and intellectual principles of Christianity are Semitic 
or Aryan. 

It will be obvious that I can only enumerate a few of the greater 
principles which we agglutinate under the name of Christianity, 
nor need I be too careful as to the accuracy of distinction between 
moral and social. If I name those elements which strike me as most 
essential and vital in Christianity, and endeavour honestly to classify 
them according to their Semite or Aryan affinities, I shall have done 
what I have proposed to myself to do. 

Now that Christianity, in the heart of the world, is more than mere 
benevolence, more than justice, more than piety, more than a hope of 
what is, in such strong Aryan imagery, called “going to heaven”, 
and that it is in great degree a personal sympathy with Jesus Christ, 
I cannot deny as a fact ; and the origin of such sympathy, whether 
it be Semitic or Aryan, I take to be equivalent with the origin of 
Christianity. 

If this sympathy, then, with such an one as Jesus the Christ be 
Aryan ; if all Aryan mythologies are based on it ; if there be nothing 
similar to it in any known Semitic mythology, and no trace of it at 
all in the way the early Jews regarded their Jehovah, then is the 
central feeling Aryan which prompts men to be Christians. What, 
then, was the simple preaching which so mightily moved mankind? 
Undeniably, it was the story of one who did nothing but good works, 
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and said nothing but the utterance of a good spirit, but who incurred 
by such speech and action the wrath of the constituted authorities. 
By them he was, in their usual course of law, condemned, and to all 
outward appearance conquered ; but returning victorious from death, 
he reasserts his own superiority, reassures his followers, and secures 
the ultimate triumph of individuals over societies, and consciences 
over laws. 

Now I need not waste time in showing that all Aryan mythologies 
delight in depicting the descent of Gods upon the earth to combat 
evil. Nor is it, I think, unknown that the true Aryan spirit con- 
siders law to be an evil, and supports the rights of conscience, not 
only as the Jew did, against the heathen foreigner, but, as no true 
Semite would do, against his own government and his own priest. 

By Semites, we mean the Arab, Assyrian, and Jewish races, with 
their offshoots ; and I am not aware that in any legend, tradition, or 
sacred book of any of these races, there is any trace of the conception of 
a deity appearing on the earth to combat moral evil, succumbing to it 
for a while, and finally triumphing. The God of the Hebrew Abraham, 
the God of the Hebrew six days’ creation, the God of the Semitic Job, 
the God of the Satan of the Book of Chronicles, is clearly no such 
a God. Nor am I aware that there was ever any conception at all 
among the Jews, before the days of the Alexandrian or Greek philo- 
sophy, of a God incarnate in a man, in animals, or in nature. 

That on the other hand all Aryan legends were full of each of these 
conceptions, that of Gods incarnate, and that of Gods combating evil, 
enslaved to it for a while, and finally triumphing, is so well known 
that I need not quote examples. 

It is admitted that at the time of the origin of Christianity large 
Semite and Aryan populations were in existence, each of them highly 
civilised, each of them so circumstanced as to be ready as an audience 
to hear, to receive, or to reject the new religion. Had the religion 
been a Semitic one, both its geographical origin and the nationality of 
its earliest preachers would have favoured its reception by that race, 
but the stubborn fact is that the new religion depreciated law, depre- 
ciated constituted authorities, recognised an incarnation, recognised a 
God becoming, in strong Aryan language, “a slave to sin,” recognised 
that the recognised law courts could be wrong, and the crucified de- 
fendant could be right. The historical success of Christianity is 
undoubtedly due to the historical sympathy with Christ, and the 
sympathy with Christ was an Aryan sympathy with the defendant. 
It is so still, Each poor battered combatant in the struggle for 
existence considers the world to be banded against him, Let them 
rave, he says, let them despise me, let them ruin me. They raved 
against Jesus. He overcame the world. The Aryans and Semites are 
doubly opposed to each other, and in each respect Christianity is 
Aryan. The Aryan appreciates order in the physical world, and indi- 
viduality in the moral or social world of mankind, but the Semite 
recognises interference or disorder in the physical world, and authority 
or constituted order, as he calls it, in the moral world. Where in the 
whole range of Jewish history, previous to their contact with Aryans, 
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do we find the slightest appreciation of the moral contest of individuals 
against evil. Begin with Abraham. Nothing of the kind. Family 
happiness, emigration, prosperity, great expectations, polygamy, 
willingness to take his son’s life, unwillingness to protect his wife’s 
honour—such is Semitism. Compare it with the individualism of 
St. Paul, the preacher of the new religion, who said, though an angel 
JSrom heaven preach different from me, let him be accursed. Abraham 
incurred no wrath of any constituted authorities, struggled in no life- 
consuming works for man like Aryan Hercules, but represented the 
great Jewish principle of prosperity. The prosperity of Moses is 
equally prominent, whether as adopted in infancy by royalty, nursed 
in luxury and learning at mid-age, or as leader of 600,000 fighting 
men in a political revolution. I will not waste time by going through 
the history of Samson, Jephthah, or David ; nowhere was there any 
contest against constituted authority, upon which moral contest 
Christianity is based, and to suppose that a true Jew could have been 
willing to curse an angel from heaven, would be to suppose that he 
disavowed the theocracy or first principle on which his national life 
was based. 

Christianity, in its origin, was a mighty strengthening to myriads of 
suffering individuals in their struggles against powers and authorities 
around them and within them. Semitism decapitates or strikes down 
rulers physically, but substitutes a successor, and knows of no moral 
rebellion against the principle of power. The Aryan, incredible as it 
may seem to some of us even now, can imagine and does really more or 
less strive after a world without a government. The reason he can 
do so is doubtless that from early times he has been a monogamist, 
and that he has, therefore, seen with his own eyes millions of families 
who exist amicably in faith without law and without government. 
The race which from early days has been polygamist, requires power 
and law for the purposes of order. The Aryans, though still in the 
present day requiring a certain amount of law, can at least conceive 
and aspire after order without law which St. Paul so vehemently set 
before them. 

Many theories might be invented to explain the apparently sur- 
prising fact that the Aryans 1,800 years ago accepted a Semitic reli- 
gion, but up till the present day the world can hardly be said to have 
studied anthropology, and it has, therefore, not seen how surprising, 
how unparalleled, and how naturally impossible such a racial pheno- 
menon would have been, had it in reality occurred. When, however, 
inen’s attention is once drawn to the existence of the deep racial 
furrows on the aggregate brain of humanity, when we see, for instance, 
that a man of one race differs as much from a man of another, as he 
does from a woman of his own, I ask why any one should wish to sup- 
pose that Christianity is Semite unless it really is so? Do Christians 
or do they not accept the dictum that in their Christ there is neither 
male nor female, Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free ; in other words, that 
the distinguishing virtues and characteristics of men and women, 
Semites, Aryans, Allophylians, Federals and Confederates are all to 
find their place in a united humanity. If they do, let them become 
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anthropologists, and give their best attention to the subject of this 
paper ; and if they do not, then they make their Christ to be a Semite, 
they make their God who created Aryans to be a Semite or favourer 
of Semites in the struggle for existence ; they fall, in fact, into arrant 
one-sided absurdities, they encourage, provoke, and propagate infi- 
delity, they disavow the actual, deny the true, and localise the 
absolute. 

Now, if a Christian anthropologist admits fully to himself that the 
founder of his religion had no racial preferences, his difficulty in 
struggling with the question whether Christianity was really of Semite 
origin would be as follows:— The founder did deeds highly ap- 
proved of and considered noble by Aryan instinct. These deeds are 
highly disapproved of, on the contrary, by Semites, and by them 
attributed to an anarchical, self-seeking, impure, unmanlike spirit. 
To assert practically that in a matter of opinion, sentiment, moral 
judgment, or intellectual perception, a defendant standing alone can 
be right, and the combined authority of Church and State can be 
wrong, is so monstrous to the prosperous acquiescent Semite, so 
vivifying to the ever struggling, ever grumbling Aryan, that the 
former race named Jesus at once a devil, the latter name him still a 
God. To the one he has been a savour of death unto death, for 
they are dead, and to the other, so far as Semite principles have 
allowed it, he has been a savour of life unto life, for they still live. 

That there are certain precepts and principles of Semitic aspect 
written down in the sacred books of Christianity for the acceptance of 
Christians may not be denied, but if the Aryans have passed them all 
vy with merely nominal recognition, and have built up systems of 
society on principles opposed to them, it follows simply that the 
jemite teachers, whether we call them Peter, James and Matthew, or 
vhether we mean the inspirer of Peter, James and Matthew, were 
-espectfully listened to, and their precepts recorded in documents, 
but it does not follow that the Aryans received their Christianity from 
Semites. Among the distinguishing and prominent characteristics, 
for instance, of Aryan populations is the predilection for building large 
barns when the small ones are full, and for saying to their souls— 
“ Soul, soul, thou hast much good laid up for many years, eat, drink and 
be merry.” The Aryans also, without apology, care for the things of 
the morrow, and despise very heartily those low races, or shabby 
members of a high one, which consider the evil of each day sufficient 
for it. Among the Aryans the poor are not blessed. In other words 
Aryan precepts in the sacred books are appreciated and followed, 
while Semitic precepts are read out in public on Sundays, but leave 
not the shadow of a trace of any influence on public week-day action. 
The explanation usually given for this phenomenon is that the human 
heart is evil and refuses to accept these essentially good precepts. 
But the anthropologist finds that the Semitic heart does accept them, 
and for that very reason incurs the contempt of the Aryans, who deny 
practically that the precepts are really good ones. 

These Semitic precepts had a fair trial. The early Semite Chris- 
‘ians lived in common. No one said that anything he had was his 
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own—none of them heaped up treasures upon earth. All that be- 
lieved sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men as 
every man had need. Side by side with these precepts St. Paul was 
telling Christians not to be slothful in business, and that no one had 
a right to eat without working. These latter precepts the Aryans 
have followed ; the former they have rejected. St. Paul over and 
over again tells us that he got his religion from no one, neither was he 
taught it, but had it by direct revelation. On the one side the Chris- 
tians had the precept to take no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow should take thought for the things of itself ; and on the other 
side St. Paul told how there came upon him daily, the care of all the 
churches—his flesh, he said, had no rest, but he was troubled on every 
side, without were fightings, within were fears. Aryan and Semite 
teavhers then took out Aryan and Semite teachings. The result being 
Aryan, it cannot be truly said that Christianity in the present accepta- 
tion of the term is derived to us from Semitic sources. 

The same choice which Christians have had between Semitic and 
Aryan precepts they have also had between Semitic and Aryan doctrines 
of the most fundamental character, and the result has been equally 
characteristic. That the Semite conception of the deity, for instance, 
is to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures is self-evident, and that the 
Septuagint or Greek conception, where it differs from the Hebrew, 
must differ by being Aryanised, is no less so. Now Christians have 
unanimously and completely rejected the Hebrew and accepted the 
Septuagint conception. They reject the Semitic Hebrew teaching 
that God is a Being capable of being seen by the human eye, and, 
rightly or wrongly, they accept the Aryan view, that he is an invisible 
incomprehensible source of a spirit pervading humanity. The funda- 
mental difference here is enormous, but the anthropological fact is un- 
doubted. The Semite wrote, and the English are still forced by acts 
of parliament to hear read out to them in churches, that Moses, 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, saw the 
God of Israel; and there was under his feet as it were a paved work 
of a sapphire stone. Also they saw God, and did eat and drink. The 
Greek translators of this passage took a long step against Semitism 
when they altered this passage into a statement that the elders saw 
the place where the God of Israel had stood, and they were seen 
in the place of God, and did eat and drink. Traces of the same 
difference of racial sentiment are very visible in other parts of the two 
versions. In the one, for instance, Hezekiah in his sickness is made to 
say, “ I shall not see Jehovah, even the Lord, in the land of the living.” 
This is altered by the Aryan into, “1 shall not see the salvation of God 
in the land of the living.” So again in the famous Semitic passage of 
Job, we have it, “In my flesh shall I see God whom I shall see for my- 
self, and mine eye shall behold, and not another.” Here the systematic 
racial antipathy of the Septuagint writers betrays itself in their 
rendering it. ‘These things have been established for me by God, 
which things I know for myself, and my eyes have seen them and not 
another ;’ and lastly, we may compare the two versions of the well- 
known passage in Isaiah: —“ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
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given, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father.” This in the Septuagint becomes, “ His 
name shall be called the Angel of the Great Council.” 

These few instances will suffice to show us that when even a Semite 
preacher of even the most Semitic aspect of nascent Christianity had 
occasion in his missionary operations to quote the Scriptures, he was 
obliged, whether he knew it or not, to diffuse a considerable amount 
of Aryanism, for the Septuagint is well known to have been in those 
days the only people’s edition of the Bible. Now with the Septuagint 
went a large body of strongly anti-Semite literature, such as the books 
of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Daniel, and in this latter Aryan book we 
have the great source of all the ideas, the imagery, and the phraseo- 
logy of what in Europe now at the present day is called Christianity. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Book of Daniel never was con- 
sidered by the Jews as part of the canonical scriptures, and it is, there- 
fore, a contradiction in terms to suppose that Christianity could have 
put Daniel into the Bible, and also could have been a Semitic religion. 
By the Semite doctrine we surely mean the doctrine of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and if Christianity is the doctrine of the Book of Daniel, 
and Daniel never was in those Hebrew Scriptures, Christianity was 
not purely Semite in origin. If there is anything more certain than 
the rest in the life and preaching of Jesus, it is that he gave the whole 
weight of his authority to this Book of Daniel, and the acceptance of 
Jesus has been the acceptance of Daniel with all his imagery, his 
angels, his son of man, his kingdom of heaven, and all the rest of his 
Aryanism. 

To escape from the glaring consequences of the fact that Daniel was 
not recognised by the Jews, and that he was, on the contrary, the 
prime minister of the great Aryan propagandist, Darius Hystaspes, 
men have invented an extra Darius, for whom, however, the chrono- 
logy of those days can find no place. There is the same close con- 
nection in imagery and essential doctrine between Daniel, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, the Book of Enoch, and the New Testament on one side 
with the Zend Avesta on the other, as there is historically between 
Daniel and the mighty Aryan who said, “ I make a decree that in every 
dominion of my kingdom men tremble and fear before the God of 
Daniel, for he is the living God, and stedfast for ever, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed, and his dominion shall be even 
unto the end.” 

Taking it as granted that the Book of Enoch was written after 
Daniel, and before Christianity, I might fill pages with characteristic 
extracts bearing out what I have said of it, that all the most peculiar 
imagery of the New Testament is derived therefrom. I will content 
myself with the following from chapter 48 :— 

“In that place I beheld a fountain of righteousness which never 
failed, encircled by many springs of wisdom. Of these all the thirsty 
drank, and were filled with wisdom, having their habitation with the 
righteous, the elect, and the holy. In that hour was this Son of Man 
invoked before the Lord of Spirits, and his name in the presence of 
the Ancient of Days. Before the sun and the signs were created, 
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before the stars of heaven were formed, his name was invoked in the 
presence of the Lord of Spirits. A support shall be for the righteous 
and the holy to lean upon, without falling, and he shall be the light 
of nations. He shall be the hope of those whose hearts are troubled. 
All who dwell on earth shall fall down and worship before him ; shall 
bless and glorify him, and sing praises to the name of the Lord of 
Spirits.” 

The advocate of the common view that Christianity is a Semite 
religion, accepted by the Aryans from the hand of the Semites, must 
explain this and scores of similar passages in a book quoted by St. 
Jude himself. The ideas here are those of Righteousness, Wisdom, 
Son of Man, Lord of Spirits, Light of Nations. They connect us with 
the Book of Wisdom, the Book of Daniel, and the Zend Avesta. Yet 
they are the very inmost ideas of Christianity. How is this? Simply 
because the great majority of the earliest preachers of Christianity 
were Hellenists. This fact is historically known, and were it not so 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity among Christians would 
of itself be sufficient to show the great weight of the Aryan element 
in those days, for surely no conceivable doctrine could be picked out 
more alien to every instinct of the Semites. 

Christianity then being the religion of one who was condemned by 
society, who considered society to be wrong and himself to be right, is 
a religion acceptable to Aryans. Christianity being a religion recog- 
nising that the principle of faith or mutual trust is far preferable to 
the dead hard power of law for the purpose of sustaining justice or 
order in the human race, is a religion acceptable to Aryans. Chris- 
tianity recognising care, labour, anxiety, industry, and forethought, as 
necessary in a contest which it recognises as going on between good 
and evil, is a religion acceptable to Aryans. Christianity being the 
religion of the Book of Daniel more than of all the rest of the Old 
Testament put together, which Book of Daniel never was part of the 
Hebrew Bible, is a religion derived principally from Aryan sources. 
And finally, Christianity being professed by Aryans now, and not 
being professed by Semites now, and haying at its origin been preached 
and propagated in Greek, and its records having been written in 
Greek, is in a fair and full sense of the word a truly Aryan religion. 


The Rev. Dr. Irons hoped an opportunity would be given for con- 
sidering the paper more deliberately, for it touched on so many im- 
portant points that it was impossible in merely hearing it read to dis- 
cuss them properly. He would ask, however, what it was the author 
of the paper intended by the distinction he would draw between the 
Aryan and the Semitic races. Was it that Christianity was an Aryan 
religion and not Semitic? He could not see what would be gained by 
the admission that it was so, if made. What then? Would he tell 
the meeting what then? On what ground was it that he assumed 
that the Book of Daniel was the source whence Christianity derived 
its ideas? Such assumptions as that ought not to be lightly made. 

Mr. Bovarrt said that having lived a great many years among the 
Indians of South America, he was able to form an opinion as to the 
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effect of the attempts to spread Christianity among them, and he felt 
convinced that Christianity had no vitality among the pure Indian 
population. A great deal of trouble had been taken by the mission- 
aries, but they had only succeeded in giving these people a love of the 
forms and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, and had not in- 
culcated among them Christian principles. The Indians had not the 
intellect to understand Christianity as Mr. Bollaert understood it. He 
spoke only of the aboriginal population of South America, of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru more particularly, and among them Chris- 
tianity had no vitality whatever. 

Mr. PIKE said it was not the province of that Society to consider 
whether the Book of Daniel was authentic or not, and he objected to 
such questions being brought before them. He objected also to the 
classification of the races of men into Aryan and Semite. 

The Rev. Dunzar Heats, in explanation, said he only used the 
words that had been introduced by others ; it was immaterial to him 
what they were called. 

Mr. Pixk8, in continuation, observed that Mr. Heath, at all events, 
drew a marked distinction between them. He said that the Semites 
recognise divine interference in the physical world while the Aryans 
did not. Now, whether or not we are Aryans, we professed to be 
Christians, and certainly in the prayer-book of the Church there 
are several instances of supplications for divine interference. There 
were prayers for the sick, and on special occasions for individuals, and 
there had recently been special prayers for the removal of the 
cattle plague. It might, indeed, be replied by Mr. Heath that such 
prayers had not entered into the hearts of the people ; but the same 
recognition of divine interference also occurs out of the church. At 
coroners’ inquests, for instance, the verdicts of the jury were often 
“Died by the visitation of God.” There were many differences 
among Christians respecting the doctrines of Christianity, and it 
would be difficult to say which was the Aryan belief and which the 
Semite. Some Christians, for example, believed in the atonement. 
That belief was quite as much Semitic as it was Aryan. Then again, 
what was said in the paper about one race believing in a visible and 
the other in an invisible God seemed like an inversion of the fact. 
Moses was stated to have seen the back part of God, and did the 
Aryans not suppose they have seen God? .They profess, indeed, to 
have seen more Gods than any other race. In the Iliad the Gods are 
represented as continually coming down to assist in battle ; in Roman 
history are there not Castor and Pollux? and in the dramas of the 
middle ages there were frequent representations of God and Christ. 

Major Owen entered at some length into a consideration of the 
biblical part of the question, introduced in the paper, and pointed out 
the difference in the teachings of Paul and Peter, between whom he 
said an antagonistic feeling existed. He agreed with Mr. Heath that 
the Book of Daniel was not recognised by the Jews, who assert that as 
an eunuch, Daniel could not have been dedicated to Jehovah, and 
that his writings contain the imagery found in the New Testa- 
ment. He then proceeded to show the importance attached by 
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Christians to the prophesies of Daniel, whose profession was avowedly 
that of an astrologer, and remarked on the coincidence that the rules 
by which astrologers predict events by the motions of the planets, 
and the interpretation of the prophesies of Daniel, by Dr. Cumming 
and other Christian divines, agree in pointing to the year 1866, or 
rather 1867, as a time at which Rome should lose power, and 
Jerusalem become of importance, or as it is commonly termed, the 
coming of the millennium. 

Mr. Carter Buake said that Mr. Heath, in his paper, attempted to 
carry out the application of two axioms, that history is part of anthro- 
pology, and that history is worthless. For notwithstanding the 
works of certain apostles of Christianity, he said they failed to make 
permanent converts, therefore Mr. Heath thought they were Semites, 
and their failure was owing to their race character. But how had he 
proved that they were Semites, and how had he proved that their 
mission was not successful? History recorded it as a fact that there 
was a church called Christian founded by the apostle James at Jeru- 
salem ; and that community exercised some influence not only on the 
Greek proselytes and afterwards on Alexandrian teachers, but on the 
Christians of the east, by whom the church founded by James was 
much prized. The apostle John, we were informed, founded a 
thriving church at Ephesus, which was brought into connection with 
both Aryans and Semites. St. Peter, also, at Rome founded a 
Christian Church, which consisted not only of pure Aryans, but of 
populations of various kinds. Whatever interpretation was given to 
these facts, it could not be denied that the Christian organisations 
then founded had continued to the present time. He was surprised, 
therefore, that Mr. Heath should say that no Christian communities 
were established at Rome, in Asia Minor or other places in the east ; 
nor did he think that, prior to this new revelation, we were in the 
habit of believing that the apostles had no success in propagating 
Christianity. Some of them, it was known, exercised influence over 
the Ethiopians, who in the early history of the church had a workable 
organisation. They had liturgies in their churches, and those Chris- 
tians exercised a far wider influence over neighbouring Nigritian 
populations, than those of Aryan or Semitic races. Christianity, 
he believed, was much more widely distributed in those early ages 
than Mr. Heath represented. 

Dr. CHarnock said it might be worth while to estimate the number 
of the “small outlying exceptions” to the proposition laid down by 
the author of the paper. They would probably amount to between 
nine and ten millions. There were 350,000 Basques, 150,000 Copts, 
2,000,000 Armenians, 400,000 Georgians, 1,500,000 Finns, 60,000 
Lapps, and 5,500,000 Magyars. It was impossible, indeed, that the 
Georgians and Armenians might not come within the exception in 
question. Before the time of Alexander the Great, Georgia formed a 
part of Armenia, and the Armenians claimed descent from Togarmah, 
son of Gomer, and they probably knew as much about the matter as 
anybody else. With regard to the Copts, the author of the paper 
stated that they professed only a sort of Christianity. It might be 
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interesting to know what sort of Christianity it was. In Great Britain 
alone there were at least 150 different sorts. The Rev. Dunbar: 
Heath seemed to have fallen into a dilemma. His proposition was 
that only an Aryan race could accept an Aryan religion, that the 
Turanians of Europe were not so by race, but only by language, and 
that the Aborigines of Europe were probably mutes. If so, either the 
Aborigines of Europe were neither Aryans nor Turanians, and being 
such, accepted an Aryan religion, partly through Aryan, partly 
through Turanian teachers, or they were Aryans ; and if they were 
Aryans, could they be mutes ? 

The Rev. DunBar Hears replied to the various remarks on his 
paper, observing, in the first place, that the spirit of the discussion 
had been all that could be wished. Dr. Irons had asked what was the 
tendency of the paper, but he must let the paper speak for itself ; for if 
he had any further views and saw to what his observations tended, a 
meeting of this Society was not the place to express them. His 
observations in the paper must be accepted as they were, and he 
would not say what was the tendency of the opinion that the Book of 
Daniel had been received in the Christian canon and not in that of 
the Jews. Mr. Pike had hit him rather hard. He had said that we 
accept at the present day in Christian churches many of the opinions 
which in his paper he had ascribed to the Semites, as distinguishing 
them from the Aryans. There were, no doubt, a vast variety of 
views taken by different people in this country, and the Semitic and 
Aryan principles were both struggling for supremacy, with everything 
else, but the stronger were the principles on which society is based, 
the better it would bear such a conflict; and in his paper he took 
merely a broad view of the race character of the people. With 
regard to the striking remarks of Major Owen, they must stand on 
their own bottom. They were highly interesting, and not adverse to 
the opinions expressed in the paper. Mr. Blake had put forward as 
objections to his views that there are communities of Christians now 
in Asia Minor, and that there was no evidence as to the nationality of 
the apostles. With regard to one of the most distinguished of those 
communities in former times—the church at Ephesus—its present. 
condition certainly bore out fully all he had stated. Ephesus was 
now only a station of the new railway, and in the place where old 
Polycarp lived, that railway station is the only house. In parts of 
Syria, also, there are now very few Christians. As to the nationality 
of the apostles, it was generally supposed that they were all Jews ; 
and if they were not, that would support his argument. As to the 
Armenians and Georgians mentioned by Dr. Charnock, he considered 
them to be Aryans. With regard to the remarks of Mr. Pike, he was 
aware of the dilemma about the Aryan language being spoken by 
people not Aryans. He admitted there was a difficulty in the matter, 
and as he could not explain it, let it be so. He was glad, however, 
that, on the whole, his views of the difference of appreciation of Chris- 
tian doctrines by Aryans and Semites had not been disputed, and 
there seemed to be an accordance with the general sentiments 
expressed in the paper. 
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The following list of exhibitors at the Soirée on November 6th was 
announced, and thanks were voted for the same. 
Dr. James Hunt, Pres.A.S.L. :— 
A series of Water-colour Drawings of Karnak, in Britanny, with 
large diagrams illustrating the same. 
A series of Flint Implements from Amiens and Abbeville. 
A series of rude Stone Implements from the Zetland Isles. 
Dr. R. Kiva, F.A.S.L, -— 
Water-colour Drawings illustrative of Natives of Tasmania, 
Madagascar, and the Polynesian fslands. 
Models of Boats used by Polynesian Islanders. 
Chinese Apothecaries’ Scales. 
Davip Forbes, Esq., F.R.S.:— 
Ancient Skull from Pisagua, artificially distorted. 
Modern Aymara Skull. 
“ Ppassa”, or clay used by South American Indians to mix with 
food, in natural and in prepared state. 
Dr. F. C. Wess, F.L.S., F.S.A. :-— 
Series of ancient Anglo-Saxon jaws from various cemeteries (pre- 
Christian). 
Tomahawk and Paddle from Tahiti. 
Atrrep Hieerss, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. :— 
Photographs of Indian Temples in Mysore, India. 
Tribes of the Neilgherry Hills. 
Croats. 
Dalecarlian Peasants. 
H. Price, Esq., jun., F.A.S.L. :-— 
Collection of Flint Implements from the Gravel of the Little 
Ouse. 
H. Leyton, Esq. :— 
Skulls found in the Bed of the Thames at Kew. 
Miss MARSHALL :— 
Photographs of Ernst Schulz, illustrating the histrionic imitation 
of various races of man. 
J. R. Grecory, Esq., F.A.S.L.:— 
Casts of two extreme forms of Human Crania, recently described 
by Professor Huxley. 
Esq., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. :— 
. Mexican Zodiac. 
. Muizea Calendar (N. Granada). 
. Maya Alphabet (Yucatan). 
. Photograph and fac-simile of Dresden Maya Codex (Yucatan). 
. Photographs of Paris Maya Codex. 
. Lithographs of Troanus Maya Codex of Madrid (Yucatan). 
. Peruvian Zodiac (gold). Photograph. 
. Photograph of the Sculptured Monolith of Tia-Huanaco, Peru. 
. Photograph of Peruvian Figurative Writing on Skin. 
10. Enlarged Drawing of the above. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
[The report of the meeting on December 18th, will be inserted after 
the report of the general meeting. ] 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
January 1, 1867. 
James Hunt, Esq., Pu.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Prestpent, THE CHAIR. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Treasurer submitted the following balance-sheet, which had 
been passed by the auditors :— 


Income. 

Balance from last year... 
Subscriptions for 1863 .. 

Do. 1864 .. Office expenditure 

Do. 1865 ... Stationery 

Do. Furniture 

Do. 
Life compositions 
Donations to Library and 


Anthrop. Rev. & Journal 296 0 

Vogt 50 

Blumenbach . 

Gastaldi 

Capt. B. Pim’s meeting 
Expenses 

Miscellaneous printing... 

Explorations 


Blumenbach 
Gastaldi ... 


Books sold at office... 
Donation to Exploring 
Fund 


CAS NOOR 


0 
9 
7 
7 
0 
3 
2 
6 
0 


Total received... 1515 14 10 Total expended 1613 2 10 
By Treasurer’s loan Balance in hand 102 12 0 


£1715 14 10 £1715 14 10 
D. I. Heatu, 7'reasurer. 


Examined and approved. 
Sam. R. I. Owen, \ headin 
J. E. 
January 1, 1867. 
The following Report of the Council was read :— 
Report of Council. 
Tue Council of the Society, on terminating the year 1866, and enter- 
ing upon the fifth year of the Society’s existence, has to report the 
continued prosperity which has attended its operations during the 
past year. 
Meetings.—During the year 1866, fifteen meetings have been held, 
at which the following papers have been read :— 
J. Meyer Harris, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S.L. “On the Gallinas of Sierra 
Leone.” 
G. W. Marsmatt, Esq., LL.M., F.A.S.L. ‘On Genealogy in relation 
to Anthropology.” 
vol. V. d 
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Capt. Beprorp Pim, R.N., F.A.S.L. “On the Negro, at Home and 
Abroad.” 

Hype Criarke, Esq., LL.D., Loc.Sec.A.S.L. “On Moravian Wallachia.” 

H. J. C. Beavan, Esq., Hon. Sec. ‘ Notes on the People inhabiting 
Spain.” 

Hype Cuarke, Esq., LL.D., ‘Observations on the Materials for 
Anthropology at Smyrna.” 

T. Bates, Esq. “On Articles of Dress and Implements of War from 
Africa.” 

L. O. Pixs, Esq., F.A.S.L. “On the Psychical Characteristics of the 
English People.” 

A. Hiaeus, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. ASL. “On the Orthographic De- 
lineation of the Skull.” 

W. H. Westy, Esq., F.A.S.L. “On the Iconography of the Skull.” 

C. Carter Buake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. “ On certain Simious Skulls, 
with especial reference to a Skull from Louth, in Ireland.” 

Dr. Paut Brooa, Sec. Gen. Soc. Anth. Paris. “On a new Goniometer, 
for the Measurement of the Facial Triangle.” 
Grorce Perris, Esq., Loc. Sec. A.S.L. “ Notes on the Brochs and 
Picts’ Houses of Orkney.” , 
JoserH AnDERSON, Esq., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. ‘ Report on the Ancient 
Remains of Caithness.” 

Joun CiecHorRN, Esq. “ A New Reading of Shell-Mounds and Graves 
in Caithness.” 

G. Perriz, Esq., Loc Sec. A.S.L. “On Human Remains fron Keiss.” 

JoserH ANDERSON, Esq., Loc. Sec. A.S.L. “On Human Remains from 
Keiss.” 

R. I. SHearer, Esq. “On Human Remains from Keiss.” 

Dr. J. Hunt, Pres. A.S.L. “On Human Remains from Keiss.” 

W. Bottarrt, Esq., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. “ Contributions to an Introduc- 
tion to the Anthropology of the New World.” 

Capt. R. F. Burton, V.P.A.8.L. “ Notes on an Hermaphrodite.” 

Major Sawvet R. I. Owen, F.A.S.L. “On Hindu Neology.” 

Dr. Joun Suortt, F.A.S.L. “On a Living Microcephale.” 

E. Setton, Esq. ‘On Sacti Puja.” 

R. B. N. Watker, Esq. “On the Fecundity of Negro Women.” 

Hopper M. Westropp, Esq. “On the Analogous Forms of Flint 
Implements.” 

Col. Beaucuamp Watker, Lieut. Arpacu, C. Carrer and W. 
Torey, F.G.S. “On a Kjékkenmédding at Newhaven.” 

Capt. R. F. Burtoy, V.P.A.S.L. “On a Kjékkenmidding at Santos.” 

Rev. W. H. Brerr. “On the Opening of a Tumulus at Essiquibo.” 

Dr. Beppor. “On the Head-forms of the West of England.” 

“Report on the Kirkhead Bone Cave at Ulver- 


Destroying the Human Body.” 

Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., Pres. A.S.L. “On the Interpretation of 
some Inscriptions on Stones found in Zetland.” 

Dr. B. Sremann, V.P.A.S.L. ‘On the Resemblance between Inscribed 

Stones in Veraguas and in Northumberland.” 
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Dr. Bower. “On the History of Slavery.” 

Dr. A. Mircnett, F.A.S.L. “On the Influence of Blood-relationship 
in Marriage.” 

C. Carter BuakeE, Esq., F.G.S. “ Report on the Anthropological 
Papers read at Nottingham.” 

Rev. Dunpar I. Heatn, M.A., Treas. A.S.L. “Report on the For- 
mation of an Anthropological Society at Manchester.” 

C. Carter Buake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. “Report on the Belgian 
Bone Caves.” 

A. Hieeins, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. ‘Report on Scandinavian 
Museums.” 

Rey. Dunpar I. Heatu, M.A., Treas. A.S.L. “On the Great Race 
Elements in Christianity.” 

Col. Lange Fox, F.S.A. “On the Remains of Lake Habitations in 
London Wall.” 

Rev. Dunpar I. Heat, M.A., Treas. A.S.L. ‘On Mute Societies of 
Man.” 

The total number of Fellows on the Society’s books is at present 706. 

Honorary Fellows,—No Honorary Fellow has been elected in 1866. 

Corresponding Members.—The number of Corresponding Members 
on the Society’s books amounts to forty-two. 

Local Secretaries (Great Britain).—The number of Local Secretaries 
in Great Britain amounts to forty-nine. Your Council would especially 
draw your attention to the fact that many of the Local Secretaries 
have neglected to communicate with the Society during the past year, 
and that the Local Secretaries in England form, in this respect, an 
unenviable contrast with those abroad. Your Council submit for your 
consideration some rules respecting the election and retention of these 
officers. 

Local Secretaries Abroad.—The number of Local Secretaries abroad 
has been now increased to fifty-seven. 

Executive.—In the report of Council for last year it was stated that 
Mr. T. Bendyshe had thrown out a suggestion for the more effectual 
management of the Society’s affairs by the appointment of a director as 
its chief responsible officer. His opinion concerning the matter had 
grown so strong in the early months of the present year, and so con- 
vinced was he of the great desirability, not to say necessity, for such a 
change, that at a meeting of Council in May last, he laid before them 
this resolution—“ That it is expedient the executive be strengthened.” 
Due deliberation by all the officgrs of the Society, and long discussion 
by a full Council, resulted in the endorsement of the views of Mr. 
Bendyshe, and in the motion of the following series of resolutions by the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Beavan :— 

“1. That the Council are of opinion that it would be desirable that 
the offices of Honorary Secretaries and Honorary Foreign Secretary be 
abolished, and that the three offices be incorporated into one, under 
the title of Director. 

“2. That this Council considers it advisable that any expenses in- 
curred by this officer on behalf of the Society, and approved of by the 
Council, shall be refunded to him. 
d2 
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“3. That the number of Vice-Presidents be increased from four to six. 
“4. That the foregoing Resolutions be referred to the Publication 
Committee, to be incorporated in the regulations, and that the same 
be submitted to the next general meeting of the Society. 

“5. That this Council is also of opinion that from the time of the 
above Resolutions taking effect, the Assistant Secretary shall have the 
title of Secretary. 

“6. That the Secretary and the Curator and Librarian both act 
immediately under the orders of the Director. 

“7. That during the remainder of the present year, the President 
be requested to undertake the duties which will be hereafter assigned 
to the Director. 

(Signed) “ Huea J. C. Beavan, Hon. Sec. A.S.L. 

15th May, 1866.” 

These Resolutions were each and all carried unanimously, and are 
now embodied in this Report for your approval to-day. 

On recommending this change, the Council desire briefly to state 
the principle which has guided them in their decision. The offices of 
the Honorary Secretary and Honorary Foreign Secretary, however 
well they may be filled by gentlemen of high attainments and great 
energy, appear to be too limited in their range of action in respect of 
responsibility, and too little under immediate direction in virtue of 
their individual irresponsibility, to allow of the efficient discharge of the 
numerous and varied duties allotted to them. This undesirable com- 
plication has been much aggravated since the appointment of the 
salaried officers, who, under existing rules, receive their instructions 
from three separate Secretaries, who again are collectively, not in their 
individual capacities, responsible to the Council. As might be ex- 
pected, such a state of ill-defined authority has resulted in a loss of 
executive power, and as a natural sequence the interests of the Society 
have suffered to some appreciable extent. 

This proposed change of merging the offices of the Honorary Secre- 
taries into that of a Director, who will be immediately responsible to 
the Council, is intended to remedy a defect which has been long seen 
and understood in the present organisation. The Curator and Secretary 
will in future (should this receive your sanction) be placed under the 
control of one officer. 

It is the decided and well-considered opinion of the Council that 
the removal of the above defect in the manner indicated will give a 
strength and stability to the Society which may not have been neces- 
sary in its early years to insure the brilliant success it has attained, 
but which it will assuredly want in the future, when its prosperity 
will depend solely on the good and substantial work it accomplishes, 
not partly as hitherto, on the novelty of its aims and objects. 

On considering the most important question that will be laid before 
you on this occasion, namely, the appointment of a gentleman to oc- 
cupy that irkscme, highly responsible, and not very enviable office of 
Director of the Society’s affairs, the Council recognises one who pos- 
sesses all the requisite qualifications, and who is able to steer us clear 
of any difficulties that may arise in future years, and who has the 
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energy and will to exercise these qualities for the complete and lasting 
establishment of the Society. The determined retirement of Dr. Hunt 
from the Presidency this year affords your Council an opportunity of 
placing on record a few words, inadequate though they must neces- 
sarily be, in testimony of his rare qualities and of the debt we, as a 
Society, owe to him. 

As Founder of the Anthropological Society of London, he has earned 
a world-wide reputation, and his name will always be inseparably con- 
nected with the most brilliant early career of any scientific society 
hitherto in the history of such bodies. But only those whose lot has 
thrown them in association with him can possibly know, and not all 
those perhaps can possibly understand, how rare are the administrative 
ability, the keen foresight, and the admirable tact and judgment which 
are united in his character. In him we see an example of that indi- 
viduality which is so indispensable to a successful leader ; of firmness 
in conjunction with wise yielding, when new light is thrown on his 
path, and another course is to ve preferred, as opposed to the stubborn 
will that brooks no opposition. 

The difficulties attending on the successful working of a society which 
is almost entirely new in its scope of systematically pursued studies 
are enormous, and, even if it were desirable, could not be here de- 
tailed. Your President leaves the chair this day to his successor, 
amid our deep regret ; but with such qualifications as almost turn 
our regrets into congratulations. It is our pleasure to announce to 
you that Dr. Hunt, heartily wishing for the prosperity of the Society, 
and holding in high esteem your earnest wish to see that prosperity 
extended in the future, has consented (though, your council are aware, 
at a large sacrifice of time and personal convenience) to fill the office 
of Director, should you think fit to endorse their recommendation. 

That office, however, in the opinion of the council, should be 
made on twoconditions. Ist. Of its permanency ; for the complete or- 
ganisation, that seems so necessary for the retention of the present num- 
ber of members on our list, will be still more required when the Society 
has passed its early years, during which the curiosity attending most. 
undertakings of a character entirely new, has worn off. The greatest 
diligence will in future be required to retain the proud position in 
which the President has placed us, and also to gain that useful ex- 
tension of the Society which the council has in contemplation. 2nd. 
Of its remuneration. On this question it is anticipated there can 
hardly be a difference of opinion as to the wisdom of the condition. 
No man can be expected to undertake, and no council would presume 
to recommend, that work of the extent and nature involved in the 
management of so large a society, should be undertaken by any gentle- 
man for a continuance on any other condition. Our President has 
already, during the last four years, made larger sacrifices than mem- 
bers can be aware of ; and to those’sacrifices, of personal inconve- 
nience, we owe our present position. Our financial state does not now 
allow of the attachment to the new office of a salary; but your 
Council consider it most desirable that as soon as our treasury will 
permit it, an honorarium shall be attached thereto. 
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The above proposed changes have been deliberately drawn up 
after careful discussion in Committee and in Council, and are incorpo- 
rated in the amended Rules, which are submitted to you for your 
consideration and approval. 

A partments.—The Society’s rooms during the past year have been 
much frequented, and have undergone considerable improvement. 
The south end of the large room is now furnished with two book-cases, 
which it is calculated will meet all the probable additions to the 
Society’s Library during the next six months, There is a great probabi- 
lity that these rooms may be required for the enlargement of the National 
Gallery ; when this takes place, your Council earnestly recommend that 
application be made to Her Majesty’s Ministers for suitable apartments 
for a society having for its object the investigation of the principles 
on which all good and sound government must be conducted. 

Library.—The condition of the Library during the past year has 
been such as to call for considerable congratulation. The book-shelves 
above alluded to have been easily almost filled, and the books have 
for the convenience of arrangement been temporarily classified under 
the five heads, Archaic, Historical, Descriptive, Comparative Anthro- 
pology, and Periodical Publications. The state of the books them- 
selves has been sedulously examined, and a catalogue of all works in 
the possession of the Society up to the end of last Session has been in 
the hands of the printer for more than five months. It is to be hoped 
that it will be soon issued to the Fellows. Donations have been 
received for the Library from the following gentlemen :—T. Bendyshe, 
Esq., V.P.A.S.L.; Dr. J. Hillier Blount ; Dr. Paul Broca ; C. Carter 
Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.; Charles Blake, Esq.; Dr. Richard 8. 
Charnock, F.S.A.; J. W. Conrad Cox, Esq., B.A.; 8. Edwin Colling- 
wood, Esq., F.Z.S., F.A.S.L.; J. Fred. Collingwood, Esq., F.G.S., 
F.A.S.L.; Dr. Barnard Davis, F.S.A., F.A.S.L.; J. Downe, Esq., 
F.A.S.L.; Dr. P. M. Duncan, Hon. Sec. G.S., F.A.S.L.; W. Eassie, 
Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.; Dr. B. Foster, F.A.S.L.; Prof. Garbiglietti ; 
James Gowans, Esq., F.A.S.L.; A. Higgins, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. ; 
G. A. Hutchinson, Esq.; Prof. Hansen; Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., 
Pres. A.S.L.; M. Louis Lartet ; K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.; Prof. Mobius ; G. W. Marshall, Esq.; J. E. Morgan, Esq. ; 
Dr. Nicolucci ; C. O. Groom Napier, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.; Prof. 
Owen, Hon. F.A.S.L.; M. Pruner-Bey, Hon. F.A.S.L.; G. N. Rankin, 
Esq. ; B. Seemann, Esq., V.P.A.S.L.; W. Scott, Esq.; Dr. Ryan 
Tenison ; Dr. Thurnam ; W. Topley, Esq.; N. Triibner, Esq.; R. B. 
N. Walker, Esq.; Dr. Zeltner. 

Museum.—The Council regret that, owing to the state of the 
Society’s finances, they have not been able during the year 1866 to 
carry out the recommendation they made last year that a large glass 
case should be erected in the principal room of the Society to contain 
our rapidly increasing collection of crania. They trust, however, that 
the improved condition of the funds of the Society in 1867 may 
admit of the necessary expence being incurred for this very important 
object. Donations have been received from the following gentlemen : 
—J. Bainbridge Baxter, Esq., M.R.C.S.; E. B. Bogg, Esq., M.D.; 
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The Belgian Minister of the Interior; Dr. Collyer; F. Chittenden, 
Esq., M.R.C.S. ;S. Edwin Collingwood, Esq., F.Z.S., F.A.S.L. ; J. Fraser, 
Esq., F.AS.L.; J. R. Gregory, Esq., F.A.S.L.; M. Lartet, Hon, 
F.AS.L.; W. F. Lawrence, Esq.; H. Prigg, Esq., jun., F.G.S.; R. 
W. Payne, Esq., F.A.S.L.; W. Salmon, Esq.; Dr. Slkertt, F.A.S.L.; 
Dr. F. Skues, F.AS.L.; Dr. Ryan Tenison, F.A.S.L.; R. B. N. 
Walker, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

Increase of Members.—The question of increasing the number of 
Foundation Fellows has on several occasions been laid before the 
Council during the past year. They have expressed the extreme 
difficulty of maintaining the Society in its present condition of work- 
ing organisation with a small number of members, and have felt that 
a much larger number is necessary in order to carry out adequately the 
objects proposed in the first prospectus of the Society. After due 
and careful deliberation they have thought it their duty to recom- 
mend that the xaumber of Foundation Fellows be increased to 2000, 
feeling that the large income required to carry out the objects of the 
Society and maintain its efficiency in working order, can only be 
attained by this increase in the number of the Foundation Fellows, 
In the early history of the Society it was thought possible to accom- 
plish this object with five hundred Fellows. Your Council find, how- 
ever, that to conduct the affairs of the Society on the liberal and 
comprehensive basis now demanded for it, requires a vast increase 
upon the original calculation. Your Council have expressed a wish to 
the President that he should touch on this subject in his Address, as 
it is far too extensive to be embodied in this Report. 

Translations.—The Council have not been able to issue any trans- 
lations during the past year, but they are happy to state that the 
translation of the work of Retzius, undertaken by Mr. Higgins, is in 
the printer’s hands. Arrangements have been made for illustrating 
this work by a series of plates. The translation of the Paris instruc- 
tions for anthropologists and travellers is also in an advanced condi- 
tion, and will be issued to Fellows of the Society during the present 
year. The Council are happy to state that the editing of this im- 
portant work has been kindly accepted by Dr. Beddoe. They hope 
that the importance of this work, and its appearance under such 
auspices, will lead to an increased amount of interest in the means 
by which anthropological observations are recorded. 

Memoirs.—The second volume of the Society's Memoirs was issued 
during the past autumn. The Council hope that the circulation of 
the second volume of Memoirs will be equal to that of the first. In 
the last annual report it was announced that the first volume of 
Memoirs was nearly out of print. At the present time the number of 
copies is exceedingly small, and those Fellows who wish to complete 
their sets of the Society’s works should make immediate application. 

Anthropological Review and Journal of the Society.—This publica- 
tion has been issued, as heretofore, quarterly to the Fellows. It is 
hoped that the arrangements which were made last year, by which 
the delivery of written speeches before the Society was prevented, has 
relieved the Journal of much superfluous matter. 
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The Council have received from the proprietors of the Anthropo- 
logical Review an offer of all the back numbers in stock as a donation 
to the Society. This liberal offer has accordingly been accepted. 

Anthropological Exploration Fund.—In June last, a circular in- 
formed the Fellows of the Society that it had been resolved to form a 
special fund, for the purpose of carrying on original researches in 
archaic anthropology, under the title of the “Anthropological Ex- 
ploration Fund”. This circular was promptly responded to, and the 
following sums received :— 


Dr. James Hunt, Pres. A.S.L. ........ 
Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, Treas. A.S.L. ............sceeceeee 
W. Robinson, Esq., F.A.S.L 

Henry Johnson, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.8., 
James FB. Bis. 
George Harris, Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L., Pres. Branch 

Manchester Society 


George C. Joad, Esq., F.A.S.L....... 

T. E. Partridge, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

T. Wodderspoon, Esq 


wl 


These sums were applied as follows :— 


To Joseph Anderson, Esq., Soc. Lec. A.S.L., for Explorations 
in Caithness 
G. Petrie, Esq., Loc. Sec. A.S.L., Explorations in Orkney 
A. Higgins, Esq., Report on Scandinavian Museums 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., — on Belgian Bone Caves 
Dr. James Hunt, Dorsetshire Explorations.................006 


£65 


It is much to be desired that additional funds should be raised. 

Days of Meeting.—During the recess, some difficulty arose as to 
the days fixed for the meeting of the Society. Our card was drawn 
up on the same principle as that which has regulated it during the 
past three years. These days have now received the unanimous sanction 
of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, and, to prevent any 
further misunderstanding, are now incorporated in our Rules. 

Conversazione.—Our ordinary meeting-room was, however, not 
available for the day on which the first ordinary meeting was fixed, 
and your Council decided to hold a conversazione, the success of which 
was they considered sufficiently great to warrant a repetition of the 
attempt another year. 

Branch Societies.—The Council have incorporated in the Rules the 
arrangements that have been made for the management of Branch 
Societies. 

British A ssociation.—The official report which has been already laid 
before the Society by Mr. Carter Blake has stated to you the cireum- 
stances under which a department of the British Association was 
created under Section D, and devoted to Anthropological Science. The 
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Council have felt it their duty to remind you of the fact, inasmuch as 
the arrangements entered into at Nottingham, being avowedly of a 


temporary nature, its continuance at the Dundee meeting must de- ° 


pend entirely on the energy and industry of Anthropologists. They, 
therefore, beg to urge that all papers intended for the Dundee meeting 
shall be sent in at least a fortnight before-hand, and hope that a far 
larger amount of papers will be sent in. While congratulating the 
Society on the successful establishment of a department for the Science 
of Man, your Council hope that the events of the last few years may 
act as an encouragement to those timid anthropologists whom the 
dread of being in a minority may have deterred from expressing their 
individual opinions. 

To those gentlemen who have been chiefly instrumental in the ac- 
complishment of this success we should tender our best and warmest 
thanks to Dr. Hunt, in the first place, whose leadership in the 
struggle with the determined and powerful opposition of the Com- 
mittee of the Association has extended over four years ; to Mr. Carter 
Blake, whose zeal and constant work in the cause is far better known 
in the Association than in our Society ; and to Professor Huxley, whose 
influence with that body was largely exercised for the benefit of anthro- 
pological recognition. To the latter gentleman’s honest and disin- 
terested action in the matter of his impartial conduct as President of 
the Section of Biology, and his general courtesy to the delegates and 
members of this Society, our best acknowledgments and thanks are due. 

Conclusion.—The Council have only, in concluding this report, to 
impress on the minds of each individual Fellow the necessity of 
vigorous action to attain the proper number of the Society. If each 
Fellow were to nominate a single friend as member, the Society would 
be at once doubled in number. Some Fellows have nominated a con- 
siderable number, and all can nominate at least one. United and 
active exertion alone can place the Society’s finance in the position 
they must eventually occupy, and the Council hope that the next year 
(1867) will close with a Society at least double its present limits. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 
Dunpar I. Heatn, Chairman. 


December 18, 1866. 

Dr. Kine said that the report of Council was a faithful record of 
the past year. A large amount had been received and a large amount 
expended, and the fruit of the expenditure, which was of great value, 
was in the hands of the Society. The publications of the Society 
alone would account for the expenditu. , without mentioning original 
investigations conducted on a large scale. The report of the Council 
was so complete that there was nothing to be said on that point, but 
he must be allowed to say a few words as regarded Dr. Hunt, who re- 
tired that day as President of the Society. His labours, commencing 
with the formation of the Society, himself the Founder, were inces- 
sant and uninterrupted, and aided by his Council, the Society had 
reached a position both as to the number of its Members and the 
extent of its publications and original investigations, which has not 
been surpassed by any scientific society ; he therefore had great plea- 
sure in proposing that the report of Council just read be adopted. 
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W. C. Bonnensex, Esq., F.G.S., in seconding the resolution, said 
that the report was so full and so accurate, and the recommendations 


' which it contained were so just, that to ensure the future prosperity of 


the society he thought it should be adopted at once. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The newly-revised rules and regulations were then read to the 
meeting. The following are the new rules :— 

3. The Society shall consist of a President, six Vice-Presidents, 
a Director, a Treasurer, Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corresponding 
Members, and Local Secretaries. 

4. The government of the Society shall be vested in the President, 
the Vice-Presidents, Director, Treasurer, and twenty ordinary Mem- 
bers of Council to be elected as hereinafter directed, as well as ex- 
officio all ex-Presidents of the Anthropological Society of London, and 
the Presidents of Local Branch Societies. 

19. The Council may appoint Local Secretaries in this or in other 
countries, whose duty it shall be to communicate regularly with the 
executive, and to give the earliest intimation of any discovery relating 
to the anthropology of their respective localities. Every such appoint- 
ment shall continue only during the pleasure of the Council. Such 
Local Secretaries shall be chosen as far as possible from the Fellows of 
this Society. Gentlemen holding this office and not being Fellows of 
the Society, shall be entitled to attend the meetings and to such other 
privileges as the Council may from time to time decide. 

32. The Council shall be empowered to grant a remittal or abate- 
ment of subscription fees in a limited number of cases, when it may 
be found desirable to elect gentlemen to the Fellowship who are dis- 
tinguished for their service to anthropological science, and to whom 
the usual payments may be impossible or highly inconvenient. 

42. The Director shall have a general charge of all the arrangements, 
and of the execution of all the orders of the Council and of the Society. 
He shall conduct the correspondence ; attend the meetings, and direct 
the business of the same. He shall see that a note of the papers read 
at the ordinary meetings is inserted in the Minutes, and that all such 
minutes of the proceedings, whether of the Society or of the Council, 
are entered in the several minute-books. 

46. The Council shall be empowered, from time to time, to appoint 
gentlemen to deliver lectures before the Society on various branches of 
anthropology, under such limitation and restriction as they may deem 
desirable. 

The Rev. DunBar I. Hearn, M.A., moved that the proposed rules 
be adopted. 

Epovarp Vituiy, Esq., F.R.S.L., seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The President appointed Dr. F. Royston Fairbank, and J. Mason 
Hepworth, Esq., to be Scrutineers for the ballot, which was declared 
open. 

Colonel Lane Fox moved “ That the thanks of the Society be given 
to the retiring members of Council, Messrs. Higgins, Rolph, North, 
and Tate for their services during the past year.” 
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Mr. A. Ramsay, jun., F.G.S., seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Major Owen, F.L.S., moved “ That the thanks of the Society be 
given to the President, Vice-President, and Council, for their services 
during the past year.” He congratulated the Society on its flourishing 
condition, which he considered to be owing to the energy by which 
the affairs of the Society had been managed. 

Mr. J. LancasTEeR, in eulogistic terms, seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Hunt, as the retiring President, and Dr. Grips, on the part of 
the Council, acknowledged the honour conferred on them. 

M. Rosert Des Rurriéres moved, and Dr. F. Royston FatrBank 
seconded, “ That the thanks of the Society be given to the auditors,” 


Obituary Notices, 


Dr. J. Hiti1er Biount, whose untimely decease the Society has to 
deplore, was, in early life, much connected with medicine in Paris, 
where, as the friend and pupil of the eminent Falret, he was thy first 
to introduce to a British public the teachings of that celebrated medical 
psychologist. 

In later life he resided at Bagshot, in Surrey, where he devoted 
himself to literature, and to the investigation of the phenomena of 
hybridity, heredity and atavism. In the spring of the past year he 
accepted a medical appointment at Assam, to which he proceeded in 
the capacity of local secretary to the Society ; but, unfortunately, 
died before he was able to render the Society any essential service. 
On leaving England he presented the Society with the whole of his 
library relating to human psychology; and his genial disposition, 
combined with his high scientific attainments, render his loss very 
painful to all who knew him. 

Dr. Lex, Q.C., LL.D., the celebrated patron of science, and founder 
of the Syro-Egyptian and Royal Astronomical Societies, died in his 
83rd year, during the present spring. His early career is so con- 
nected with the process of general science, that I shall not here offer 
a detailed biography, but will call your attention to the fact that, at 
the meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, he supported 
the claims for the special recognition of anthropological science most 
warmly, and joined the society for the express purpose of vindicating 
the position of anthropology at the British Association. His travels 
during early life in Turkey, Egypt, and the Ionian Isles, had strongly 
imbued him with the idea that race-distinctions were of the highest 
possible importance in the study of man ; and his vigorous support of 
the cause of anthropology at Birmingham should prove an example to 
those who, like him, may have reached an advanced age, but who, 
unlike him, do not possess that flexibility of mind and enlarged views 
which were so specially characteristic of our deceased Fellow. 

CHARLES Groves died, on the 15th of May last, at Wareham, in 
Dorsetshire, aged 73. Mr. Groves was made our local secretary for 
the district in which he resided on the first formation of the Society. 
He was a man who helped forward the cause of scientific investigation 
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in his own humble unostentatious way, at a time when the study of 
natural science was not so popular as at this time. It is to his diligence 
that we are indebted for much of the information we possess respect- 
ing the Kimmeridge coal money, and he was well acquainted with the 
antiquities of his native county. He had at one time a very pretty 
and useful museum of antiquities found in the neighbourhood, and 
a very fair collection of fossils. I believe he was induced, or indeed 
obliged, to part with many of them before his death. The deceased 
will long be remembered in his district for the zeal with which he 
continually strove to diffuse a taste for the study of science; and, 
although his efforts met with little apparent success, he had the con- 
solation of knowing that whenever an eminent antiquary or geologist 
visited his district, they did not fail to visit him, and there were few 
who could not be touched by the beautiful simplicity and modesty of 
the man who, if placed amongst a more congenial and intellectual 
people, might have done much to forward the cause of physical science. 

M. Ricarpo, Esq., was a member of the Society since its earliest 
foundation, and took the greatest interest in its welfare and progress. 
He died during the present year at an advanced age. 

Henry Jackson, F.R.C.S., ete., only son of Henry Jackson, Esq., 
Surgeon, was born at Sheffield in the year 1806. His professional 
education, commenced under his father’s superintendence, was 
continued at Dublin under Messrs. Cusack and Macartney, and com- 
pleted in London at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 1830, having 
obtained the customary diplomas, he began to practise in his native 
town. ‘Two years later he was elected Honorary Surgeon to the 
Sheffield General Infirmary ; and from that time until his resignation 
a few days before his death, performed the duties of his post with un- 
failing interest and zeal. On the fifteenth of June last it was disco- 
vered that Mr. Jackson was suffering from an aneurism of the popliteal 
space. Amputation was resorted to, but without success. He died 
on the twenty-fifth of June. 

Professionally Mr. Jackson possessed sound judgment, great saga- 
city, and remarkable facility of resource. He had a profound know- 
ledge of the works of eminent surgeons of all ages and countries, and 
was always eager to appreciate and to welcome the discoveries and 
improvements of modern science. Mr. Jackson was a student of all 
branches of literature. It is to be regretted that professional duties 
allowed him no time to publish any record of his thoughts and obser- 
vations on his favourite pursuits. In fact he has left a vast collec- 
tion of miscellaneous notes, but no connected compositions, except a 
few papers read before the Medical and Philosophical Societies of 
Sheffield. 


The PresipEnt then delivered the annual address. 


The President’s Address. 


GENTLEMEN,—I appear before you this day to perform my last duty 
as your president. 


As my efforts to promote the interests of this Society during the 
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past four years have so often met with your approval, and as I have 
so often received marks of your kindness and confidence, I am tempted 
to ask you to bear with me for a short period while I touch on a few 
subjects which appear to me to deserve especial attention as bearing 
on the future history and working of our Society. 

Thad intended to give you on this occasion a succinct history of the 
origin and development of this Society. I feel, however, that the 
future is of so much more consequence than the past, that I have 
relinquished the design of speaking of the past, in order to be able to 
offer a few remarks on the present and the future of the Society. 
The time, too, has probably not arrived when great advantage would be 
gained, either to the Society or to Science, by detailing our past his- 
tory. What we have done is mostly before the world, and, for the 
present, I must leave each one to form his own opinion of the same. 

I shall endeavour to restrain a somewhat natural glow of satisfaction 
at what this Society has effected for anthropological science in this 
country. All I shall do will be to ask each Fellow to examine into 
and compare the state of anthropological science in England in the 
year 1862, and in the year 1866. The change is greater than many 
can well realise, and how far our Society has been instrumental in 
effecting this change, I must leave for your decision on some future 
occasion. The late illustrious President of our sister Society in Paris, 
Dr. Pruner-Bey, has, like many continental men of science, expressed 
his surprise at the progress of our Society. He writes thus :—“I 
must confess that I never expected such rapid and solid progress from 
that side of the channel, considering that even a few years ago it 
would have been impossible even to discuss matters there publicly 
which now form a starting point in your researches.” 

The primary principle, and most important object in forming this 
Society, was to endeavour to promote the study of anthropology in 
this country. In this we have to some extent succeeded, and I shall 
dwell on how we can best continue this good work. We have also 
to consider how we can most effectually make this Society worthy of 
the great science which she represents. 

Gentlemen,—our past must be to some extent our guarantee for 
our future. What we have done badly in the past, we must in 
future endeavour to do well. Far be it from me to hint that our 
past could not be done over again with more success and with less 
opposition ; but I do but scant justice to my colleagues when I say 
that if our past had to be enacted over again, I believe that, more 
honesty of purpose could not be brought to bear on the establishment 
of a society by any set of men. If we have erred, it has been from 
want of experience rather than from any other cause. To those who 
think they could do better than we have done, I would only say that 
we did our best under the circumstances ; and only those who know 
how adverse the circumstances have often been can fully estimate the 
difficulties we have overcome. I for one believe that the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London has loyally and truly performed her duties 
to the science which she represents, and I now beg to offer a few 
suggestions which I think will conduce to make her continue in the 
same noble path she has begun. 
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First, then, how can we best assist to promote the study of anthro- 
pology in this country? At present we have seven hundred and six 
Fellows, twenty-nine honorary Fellows, forty-two corresponding mem- 
bers, and one hundred and four local secretaries. This makes altogether 
a good foundation for future work ; but we have entered on such a vast 
field of research that this staff requires to be largely increased before we 
can fully carry out the enormous work which now lies before us. Some 
four years ago, those who had the temerity to suggest that it was possi- 
ble to get even five hundred Fellows, were accused of holding entirely 
Utopian ideas. Now, however, the case is entirely changed. The ex- 
perience of the past four years has demonstrated that our Society 
has only arrived at a very early stage of its development. As we 
proceed with our labours, our work appears to increase. For the last 
half century the utter neglect in this country of all genuine anthro- 
pological research has culminated in bringing disgrace on this por- 
tion of British science. While, in other branches of science, England 
takes a proud position amongst the nations of Europe, in the science 
of man, she is far behind nearly every other civilised country. 
The recall from public circulation of the lectures of our esteemed 
Honorary Fellow, William Lawrence, in the year 1820, was the signal 
for the downfall of all real anthropological science in this coun- 
try. The sporadic efforts of Prichard and Knox were incapable of 
arresting the downward steps which anthropological research had first 
taken in England about half a century ago. Little could Dr. Prichard 
have imagined that the depth to which the science of man had sunk, 
in 1847, would have been still greater ten years later. In 1847 Dr. 
Prichard occupied the greater portion of his time in endeavouring to 
correct the misunderstanding which existed respecting his favourite 
pursuit in the British Association. We have been rejoicing during 
the past year in the success our science has obtained in that great 
body. But a somewhat melancholy feeling is produced by this suc- 
cess, and while we have cause for congratulation in having gained 
for our science a position which she has for a long period been con- 
sistently and perseveringly denied, our position now in the Associa- 
tion is only that against which Dr. Prichard protested twenty years 
ago. Dr. Prichard was not content that his favourite science should 
occupy only a subordinate position in the zoological section. Shall 
we follow his example, and also protest against this error? or shall 
we take warning from the failure of Dr. Prichard’s efforts to remove 
this anomaly, and be content, at least for a time, with the subordi- 
nate position in which we are placed as a mere department of some 
other science? The authorities of the Association have, however, 
done what will, ere long, settle this question. They have admitted 
anthropology as a department, and if they will now only give us fair 
play, we shall not be many years in convincing them that this subor- 
dinate position of anthropology cannot be long maintained. Let us 
not attempt again to decide this question by argument, but let us 
rather show that facts speak with more influence than words. Let us 
convince them that anthropology is not only one of the grandest 
branches of natural science, but that it is also one in which the public 
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generally will, before long, take the most interest. During the past 
year we have, as it were, got in the thin edge of the wedge, and it 
depends on our own discretion and zeal whether we shall soon obtain 
the object for which Dr. Prichard contended just twenty years ago. 
We have now succeeded in again placing the science of man in, to 
some extent, its right position in the Association ; it now only re- 
mains for us to show, by our genuine love and work at our science, 
that the time has come when anthropology should be placed in her 
natural position, as one great department of natural science, by the 
side of, and at least equal in rank to, her sister sciences, zoology and 
botany. The attempt to make anthropology a part of biology is 
certainly most ingenious, and for a few years it may suit our pur- 
pose, as the exponents of the claims of anthropological research in this 
country, to accept it. But let it be well understood, there are many 
Fellows of our Society who only look on this arrangement as tempo- 
rary, and as the most satisfactory expedient under existing circum- 
stances. Let the authorities well understand that we do not look 
upon the present position of anthropological science in the Association 
as either satisfactory or final. I believe I speak the sentiments of 
nearly all my colleagues when I say that we accept the position we 
have obtained in all good faith and sincerity, and that we do not 
intend to try to alter that position until we have fully established 
ourselves in the place which has been allotted to us. 

This subject assumes an importance, because we cannot greatly 
increase the study of anthropology in this country until we have 
removed the misconception existing in the public mind respecting its 
scope and object. Now, what are the objects aimed at by having a 
society for the special study of anthropology ? 

I have answered that question so often, that on this occasion 
I must allow others to speak on it. What Dr. Prichard said 
twenty years ago respecting the benefits to be derived from allied 
branches of study can be said now with equal, if not still greater, 
truth and force. At that time he remarked that his favourite pursuit 
did not, “however, owe its late rapid extension to those only who 
have cultivated it for its own sake, but is, perhaps, still more indebted 
to the attention which has been given by the learned men and learned 
societies to correlative inquiries bearing more or less directly on the 
human race.”* In other words, twenty years ago it had become ad- 
visable, in his opinion, that all the branches of study which throw 
light on “the past history of the human race” should be carefully 
studied together. Is that not the opinion of every scientific man 
who has investigated this subject since that time? But not to weary 
you with examples, let me call your attention to the formally expressed 
opinion of a man of science, who is, unfortunately, not yet a member 
of our Society. The sentiments which he has here so fully and clearly 
expressed, appear to me to apply not specially to the immediate paper 
which called forth the remarks, but is alike applicable to every paper 
at all bearing on the science of man which shall in future be read 
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before Section. E of the British Association. Professor Huxley, 
speaking in Section E, at Nottingham, remarked,—“ It has, in the 
wisdom of the council of the Association, been thought proper that a 
department shall be instituted in Section D, of which I have the 
honour to be the head. It is called the Department of Anthropology, 
and if I have any comprehension of scientific method or arrange- 
ment, the paper we have just heard read is a purely anthropological 
paper, and can only be competently discussed by those persons who 
are familiar with all the sciences necessary for the student of anthro- 
pology.” No one here, I am sure, will doubt the truth of these 
remarks. They are alike honourable to Professor Huxley’s candour 
and good sense. We go a little further, and say that this is true, 
not only of the particular paper which called forth these remarks, but 
that these words might with great advantage be read aloud, after 
every paper bearing on the science of man which shall in future be 
read either in Section E of the British Association, or any other place 
where the whole bearing of such communication cannot be fully and 
freely discussed. Thus the existence of our Society, and a department 
for our science in the annual scientific congress of this country, is not 
only a scientific, but also a logical necessity. Our fiercest opponents 
must admit that our principles on this fundamental point are unassail- 
able. Our existence and our success alike proclaim the truth of this 
law. During the past year it has fallen tomy lot to make an attempt 
to convince some of our brother students of the truth of these proposi- 
tions. In this I regret to say I have faiied. Passion and prejudice 
are yet too strong, it may be, on both sides to allow of a unani- 
mous agreement on this point. But the time is, most assuredly, fast 
approaching when the truth can be no longer ignored. The sooner 
that time arrives the better for the credit of British science, and espe- 
cially for British anthropological science. The existence of our Society 
is not an isolated phenomenon ; but we have sister societies springing 
up in all parts of the civilised world. On us devolves the task of 
representing anthropological science in this country. We have, on 
our own part, offered to make the greatest possible sacrifices, in order to 
make this Society more worthy of the science we desire her to 
represent. The officers and Council of this Society have offered to 
give up their places of honour and trust to any one who would come 
and aid them in their good and great work. These proposals on our 
part have met with no generous response. There are, however, some 
notable exceptions to this. It has always been my wish and desire 
to render homage where homage is due, and it gives me more than 
ordinary satisfaction to assure you that one of my own most bitter 
scientific opponents, Professor Huxley, was one of the first to come for- 
ward and consent voluntarily to sacrifice his own peace, in order to 
bring about so desirable an amalgamation. Nor must I omit to men- 
tion that great praise is due to Sir John Lubbock, for the generous 
way in which he assisted to bring this about. There are certain dark 
figures moving about on this planet which produce entirely opposite 
effects on Professor Huxley and myself. These bodies act as disturb- 
ing forces on the harmony which ought to exist between us. Pro- 
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fessor Huxley cannot yet bring himself to believe that I can hold my 
views on the negro without being influenced by the slave-holding 
interest ; and I cannot yet convince myself that he can be a good, 
sound anthropologist, when he allows his name to be associated with 
those who wish to persecute a man for successfully putting down a 
negro revolt. 

As, therefore, I may not again for a long time have occasion to agree 
with Professor Huxley, let me here be allowed the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the important services which that gentleman has rendered to 
the cause of anthropological science in England by his recent bold 
and consistent conduct respecting anthropology at the British Associa- 
tion. The ever memorable division of the general committee of the 
Association at Birmingham paved the way for our success ; but it was 
to Professor Huxley that we were mainly indebted for an immediate 
victory last year. Such conduct will be remembered by our descend- 
ants when the bitter disputes about the negro have long been forgotten, 
My own sentiments, however, with regard to Professor Huxley, may 
be best gathered from the fact that, notwithstanding my differ- 
ences of opinion with him, when I was asked whom I should like to 
be my successor in this chair, 1 mentioned the name of Professor 
Huxley. I was further authorised by the council to request him to 
take this office ; and, had we been successful in convincing Mr. Craw- 
furd that the words anthropology and ethnology had different mean- 
ings, I should this day have had the pleasure of committing to Pro- 
fessor Huxley the position which, by your kind indulgence, I have 
held during the last four years. In concluding this portion of my 
address, I feel it only right to say that the terms of‘ union which we 
submitted for their consideration were fully agreed to by both Professor 
Huxley and Sir John Lubbock, and I trust that some day they may 
form the basis of a more successful negotiation. 

In the meantime, however, our duty is plain. If we cannot, by a 
coup détat, obtain additional strength, we must try a more certain, 
and, perhaps, more successful plan. 

The problem before us now is how we can best promote the study 
of anthropology, and how our own Society may be rendered worthy of 
this country. We must not only promote the study of anthropology, 
but we must do so in such a manner as to redound to the credit of 
our common country. If others will not make any sacrifice to feel- 
ings of national pride, we are at least called upon to do so. If the 
task before us be simply that of promoting the study of anthropology, 
we should be at liberty to use means which at present are not admissi- 
ble. We must remember that our doings are becoming to a great 
extent the pattern for other societies. As the second Anthropological 
Society established, we are looked to as an example, and we should 
be careful not to do that which might bring us temporary eclat, 
but could not be of lasting benefit to our science. This must be our 
maxim in the future, whatever we may have done in the past. I 
shall, therefore, now briefly consider these two questions at the same 
time, in touching upon the various objects which are contemplated in 
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our programme. I shall take these objects in the order in which they 
appear in our prospectus, and briefly touch on each. 

Meetings.—It no doubt often occurs to those who attend our meetings, 
or read reports of the same, that they do little towards the establish- 
ment of ascience of mankind. This feeling is, no doubt, greatly based 
on truth. The necessarily brief form of a paper, and the limited time 
for discussion, are alike against much being done in one evening 
towards the solution of any question that may be submitted to us. 
Our papers and the discussions thereon rather indicate what is going 
on than do much to assist the cause of science. All scientific men 
agree that it is of the greatest advantage for scientific students of any 
branch of science to meet together and compare notes on the various 
subjects which they may be investigating. It is, alone, by free and 
fair discussion that the truth can be obtained. Complaints have, it 
is true, been made that sometimes our discussions are thought to be a 
little too free ; but no one can justly charge the Society as a body. 
It has been my good fortune to have listened to the discussions which 
have taken place in this Society during the last four years, and I am 
glad to know that, however free the discussions have been, they have 
never degenerated into either frivolity or licentiousness ; nor have I 
often felt it necessary to request speakers to confine their remarks to 
the subject immediately under discussion. Experience has taught 
me that one branch of our science is so immediately connected with 
another, that it becomes frequently very difficult to decide whether the 
apparent foreign matter submitted to us may not have a most import- 
ant bearing on the subject under discussion. The system we have 
adopted, of referring papers before they are read, is valuable ; but it 
requires to be used with very great caution. The council submit 
each communication to some Fellow of the Society, and ask if it is 
suitable to be read before the Society? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, it is read ; if in the negative, it is again referred to some one unac- 
quainted with the decision of the previous referee. If these referees 
differ, the paper is then submitted to each member of the council, or 
to a special committee. I have said that the power thus assumed by 
the council to refuse to read any communication submitted to them 
must be used with very great caution. A tendency is some- 
times felt to refuse a paper because it is thought to be too dreamy 
or unscientific ; but it must be borne in mind that the object of the 
Society is not to formulate or promulgate any one set of opinions, but 
rather to develope the expression of opposite opinions, both in written 
communications and in the discussions. It must also be borne in 
mind that we do not feel bound to print the whole of each of the 
papers read before us, or the discussions on the same, at full length. 
Sometimes it is considered that the publication of an abstract 
answers sufliciently well. This point, too, requires great care, for an 
abstract does not often give a correct idea of the contents of a paper. 
I am myself inclined to think, that, with certain limitations, more will 
be done to advance our science by printing all the communications 
real before us at length, than by sending forth abstracts of them : 
always premising that such communications are written in a bond fide 
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scientific spirit. So, too, with the reports of discussion. Each speaker 
is wholly and solely responsible for his own remarks. It is neither the 
object nor the business of the council to assume the office of a scientific 
censorship. It is, however, necessary that the council should have this 
power: but it is equally necessary that they should exercise it with 
great caution and discretion. 

Journal and Memoirs.—The publication of reports of papers and 
abstracts of discussions, in the form of a Quarterly Journal, forms one 
of the most important items contemplated in our formation. The 
advantage of a regularly published periodical over the issue of the 
same at irregular intervals, cannot, I think, be too highly esti- 
mated. Our Journal has always been associated with an independent 
Review ; but the latter publication is in no way under the influence or 
control of the Society. It has hitherto been found mutually advan- 
tageous that this connection should exist, and, as long as such is the 
case, I presume the present arrangements will continue. The con- 
nection of the official journal of a scientific society with an independent 
publication is an experiment ; but it is thought, by many competent 
judges, to be a highly successful one. 

Up to this time our published Memoirs have been of very consider- 
able value, and offer a favourable contrast to any similar publication 
ever issued from the English press in this form ; and, as time goes on, 
I trust that their scientific interest and practical value will still more 
increase. 

Local Secretaries.—During the past four years we have been enabled 
to make a large number of appointments of local secretaries in different 
parts of the world. This is all we have hitherto been able to do. It now 
remains for us to utilise them. This may be done to some extent by 
some general instructions ; but still more by a personal correspondence 
with and encouragement of these officers. While, however, we may 
now be able to begin to make use of our present local secretaries, we 
have still largely to increase their numbers before we are able success- 
fully to compete with the gigantic work which we have before us. It 
would be very advisable that a more intimate connection between these 
officers should be kept up, either by personal interviews, or, where that 
is impossible, by frequent correspondence. 

Museum and Library.—In four years we have collected together 
one hundred and five skulls, beside a large number of flint, stone, and 
other weapons and implements of ancient and modern races of man, 
This forms a good nucleus for future collections. We have now to do the 
work which has hitherto fallen on one man in this country, and who, 
in his efforts to collect an anthropological museum, has been to a great 
extent successful. I allude to the anthropological collection of our 
colleague, Dr. Barnard Davis. If one man can accomplish so much, 
how much more can be done by a Society like our own ? 

Our Library is not only incomplete, but as yet only a nucleus of 
books on our science ; neverthelesss, it is perhaps the most valuable 
which has existed on this subject in this country, although only 
amounting to some nine hundred volumes. 

Translations.—The work before us under the head of translations is 
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very vast indeed. We have to publish all classical works on anthro- 
pology, and at the same time we should endeavour to publish trans- 
lations of modern works which represent the work that is being done 
by other students of science on the continent. The anthropological 
literature of the last century is especially deserving of reproduction. 
We have already sent forth to the world the works of Blumenbach ; 
and we ought now to do the same with the writings of Camper, 
Herder, Soemmering, Kant, Virey, Desmoulins, and Bory de St. 
Vincent. We have prepared for the printer the works of Retzius, 
Gratiolet, and the second volume of Waitz. It is highly desirable 
that we should publish as soon as possible the works of Nilsson and 
Von Baér, so as to have the advantage of their assistance in the 
translation of such works. 

Besides those enumerated above it would be well for us to 
publish translations of some of the important works issued by the 
continental press on our science. Our object is to increase the 
study of anthropology in this country, and this we cannot do by 
issuing only standard and classical works. We must publish works 
which shall have the effect of inducing persons in this country to 
study our science. We have to show the people of England that 
our science does not simply treat of anatomy and physiology, but 
that it includes all the sciences which throw light on the past, present, 
or future history of mankind. 

Besides translations of foreign works it also comes within the range 
of our Socicty to publish original works. At the present time I know 
of more than one original work, by Fellows of this Society, the pub- 
lication of which would bring credit on ourselves and be doing good to 
our science. This one object is sufficient to tax the whole of the 
energies and resources of any scientific society, and gives at once to 
us a speciality which does not belong to any other scientific body. 
But let it always be remembered that this publication of both transla- 
tions and original works is one of the fundamental objects of this 
Society. If we cannot do it in as satisfactory a manner as we could 
wish, we must still attempt to do it as well as we can. There are yet 
hundreds of men in England who ought, and I believe do sympathise 
with this special object of our Society, and would have gladly 
joined us had we no other in view. I trust that the knowledge of 
the fact that our present resources will not enable us to carry out 
fully, and satisfactorily, this part of our programme, will induce 
them to aid us. What the Ray Society has done, and is doing for 
zoology, we are aiming to do for anthropology. As therefore it is 
alone by large numbers, or by large resources, we can carry out this 
one object, it is incumbent on all who are conscious of the surpassing 
benefits to be derived from the publication of such works, to come 
forward and assist us in this labour. 

The Council have had continually before them the question as te 
how they could obtain the large resources necessary to carry out in a 
satisfactory manner all the objects conceived in the formation of the 
Society, and especially the one by which translations and original works 
on anthropology may be published ; and although proposals have been 
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made for increasing the subscription, or introducing an admission 
fee, they have, in my opinion, wisely refrained from advising either 
the one or the other. They have decided to recommend neither 
the one nor the other until there are two thousand ordinary Fellows 
on our list. This at first sight appears a startling announcement ; 
but the more the amount of work even at this time, before the 
Society is investigated, the more it will be found that we must 
either strive in this matter to become worthy of the high position 
which we are called on by the unanimous voice of scientific Europe 
to take, or that we must acknowledge that our organisation is unable 
to cope with the duty before us. If the latter alternative be true, 
then, without attempting to impede scientific progress and advance- 
ment, we must give place to an organisation more suited to the 
requirements of the time. I know, however, too well the present 
elements which compose this Society to even suppose such a con- 
tingency is soon about to happen. If our successors at some future. 
day should think differently, I trust it will not be from either the 
precepts or examples which we shall hand down to them. The 
Society has already done so much that I feel sure she will not now 
hesitate to take the position which is expected of her; nor, I feel, 
sure, will the Fellows of this Society generally, allow the printing- 
press to be stopped for lack of energy in inducing their friends to. 
enlist in our cause. 

Committees.—If more funds or more members are required for the. 
printing of our publications, the same want is felt to nearly as great 
an extent for the furtherance of other objects of anthropological science 
generally. One of our plans is the appointment of official committees. 
During the past year we have felt so much the necessity for funds for 
special purposes, that an attempt was made to raise by private subscrip- 
tions a special fund to be applied to original researches in archaic an- 
thropology, This has already yielded satisfactory results, and will 
continue to do so if we are able to continue the same. But archaic 
anthropology is after all but a very small part of the science of anthro- 
pology. It is no doubt quite true that the destruction which has been, 
going on for centuries of ancient crania, both in this country and in our 
colonies, is not very creditable to those who have gone before us. With 
the exception of perhaps Norway, Englishmen may enjoy the some- 
what melancholy satisfaction of knowing, that in this country there 
exists the most imperfect collection of ancient crania of any people 
in Europe. So too this country excels all others in the ruthless 
manner in which ancient tumuli and other objects throwing light on 
the past history of man have been destroyed. If we appoint some 
one to make an investigation of the ancient remains of this country, 
it is with no desire or intention of interfering with the work of the 
antiquary. We take this step merely in self-defence, and as a pro- 
test against the little care which they have shown in the preserva- 
tion of objects of anthropological interest. Efforts have been made 
during the past year to awaken the archeologists of both England 
and Scotland to a sense of the importance of a collection of crania, 
and I am glad to be able to announce that a sort of treaty is 
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in progress between ourselves and the archzologists of both 
countries by which we may mutually assist each other’s researches. 
This is so far satisfactory as regards this country ; but England, or 
even Europe is not the whole world. Leaving this aside, we have 
still to insist on the importance of making collections of crania in our 
colonies, and indeed in every part of the world where opportunities 
may offer. 

We want funds to repay our Local Secretaries or others any ex- 
pense they incur in obtaining and transmitting to us either skulls 
or objects of human industry which throw light on man’s past or 
present state and history. We want funds for increasing original 
work in other branches of our science. Where, for instance, have we 
got an authenticated series of drawings of the existing races of man? 
where are portraits of those peoples who have but lately become extinct? 
Not only have we lost their skulls, but what I hold to be of equal if 
not of greater importance, we have also lost their living forms. In many 
cases our neglect is almost irremediable. Races or tribes of men have 
within the last half century become utterly extinct, and the apathy 
of British Societies, whose duty it was to preserve these, have caused 
all this disgrace on British anthropological science. A like neglect 
on our part may bring ours to the state in which they now find them- 
selves ; while had such societies properly performed their duty, this 
country would have been second to none in collections of skulls of 
extinct races. They have neglected to insist on the preservation of 
portraits, of vocabularies, of traditions, or even of crania. Instead of 
receiving the homage of the present students of the science of man 
for what they have done, they only have the finger of scorn pointed 
at them for not being able to collect, during twenty years’ existence, 
more than about thirty crania ! 

The past history of our Society has shown that we have not been 
so apathetic in this matter, for in four years we have collected 
together more than one hundred well preserved crania. We have 
also collected a considerable number of authentic photographs and 
drawings of the different races of men. It has been said that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of scientific societies are that of ingrati- 
tude towards, and an entire want of conscience in their dealings with, 
those who put themselves, not only to considerable labour and in- 
convenience on their account, and a tardiness in returning thanks 
for large expenses which are frequently incurred on their behalf. We 
must endeavour to avoid being justly charged with such conduct. I 
hold that it is only right and just, that we as a society should repay all 
the bond fide expenses to which our Local Secretaries and others are 
put in procuring objects for our museum or our library. We must 
remember that unless we are able to do this, we shall be entirely 
beaten out of the field by private collectors. 

I may but indicate the extent of the demands on our funds when I 
briefly inform you of a plan brought before the Council only this 
year for making a collection of authentic portraits of some of the 
most available African tribes. Mr. Baines, the accomplished tra- 
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veller and artist, submitted for our consideration a plan by which he 
would undertake such a duty, but we found that this alone, in the 
expenses to be incurred by that gentleman, would absorb more than 
a year’s entire income ; we were therefore compelled to relinquish the 
idea of obtaining the portraits of African races in this manner. Shall 
we allow them to pass away without making an effort to preserve for 
our own and our descendants’ use some record of their form and fea- 
tures? Shall the form of a river or the height of a mountain be in- 
vestigated at the expense of thousands of pounds, while the form 
and height of such fleeting objects as men and women be lost for ever, 
through our apathy? The anthropologist and the geographer should for 
the future work hand in hand; but if this is not to be, and if only 
one set of investigations can go on at the same time, then, I say, let 
investigation and description of man come first, for future generations 
may study physical geography, as well as we can do now. 

The approaching anthropological congress at Calcutta offers to us 
another illustration of what we are called on to do. A communication 
has been made to us requesting the attendance of a committee to re- 
present our Society on that interesting and important occasion. It 
would be very advisable that we should be able to send at least one 
anthropologist, accompanied by an artist or a photographer: but 
where are the funds to come from? If we cannot do this, we must 
leave it to chance whether we shall be able to preserve any useful 
records of this important event. 

Local Societies,—The establishment of local or branch societies is an 
experiment which has been tried during the past year. Such societies 
will become a source of strength or weakness to us, according to the 
manner in which they are governed. These societies will be chiefly 
useful in giving Fellows of the Society and others an opportunity 
of meeting together to discuss certain anthropological topics of 
the day. If they content themselves with this, they will no doubt 
do good both to our Society and to science ; but there is a fear 
that such branch societies may not be content with this much, 
but may become ambitious to rival the parent Society. Any attempt, 
however, to interfere with the legitimate action of the parent and 
central Society cannot but do injury. A small reference library and 
typical museum is all that should be aimed at, and any attempts to 
make a large collection of either books or specimens for a local 
museum should as yet be strictly avoided. Both the books and the 
specimens of the parent Society are at the disposal of the branch 
societies whenever they may be required. It is not proposed to 
limit these branch societies to this country. Ere long I hope to 
see local branches of our Society in every great city of the British 
dominions, 

Lectures.—In the original rules of the Society the Council had no 
power to sanction the delivery of lectures before the Society other 


than in the form of ordinary papers ; now, however, the Council have 


power to allow lectures to be delivered before the Society under such 
limitations and restrictions as may from time to time be thought 
advisable. By exercising this power they will simply be carrying out 
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the great object of the Society—the promotion of the study of anthro- 
pology. How many otherwise well educated men of the present day, 
for instance, are not ignorant of the meaning now applied by nearly 
every scientific man in Europe to the word anthropology?! How 
many erroneous impressions respecting our science have we not now to 
remove? How many, even of our own Fellows, would not benefit by 
attending, or even reading a systematic course of lectures on the 
different branches of our science ? 

By the delivery of lectures we shall be able to do what is now 
impossible at our ordinary meetings. There are some subjects which 
cannot be successfully treated in one or two papers, and the time 
allowed for the ordinary meetings of the Society is too valuable to 
be given up to the enunciation of well known and undisputed facts. 
Our meetings are chiefly occupied with the investigation of new 
facts ; our lectures will chiefly be confined to application and deduc- 
tion from facts already known. These lectures may also sometimes 
take the form of oral instruction. How many of our Fellows, for 
instance, would not be glad to have instruction in the employment of 
the different craniometers now in use, or even on craniology generally ? 
How many more would not gladly listen to a practical descriptive an- 
thropologist, like Dr. John Beddoe, while he discoursed on his system 
of making observations? Or who would not be glad to attend a 
course of lectures by such men as Captain Burton, Mr. Eyre, Sir 8. 
Baker, or Mr. George Catlin, on the races of man with whom they 
have come in contact ? 

Besides such subjects it would be well to have from time to time 
series of lectures detailing the progress being made in different 
branches of our science or on its practial application. With what 
interest and profit might we have a series of lectures on the history 
of anthropological science? How much might we do to preserve 
savage races by exciting an interest in the public mind on their 
behalf? The good work that might be done is vast enough, and 
I trust that my successor in this office will be able to announce: 
to you that the delivery of lectures before the Fellows of the Society 
and the public generally, has alike proved beneficial to the Society 
and to the science. 

I have now discharged the duty, incumbent on me, of saying a few 
words on each of the chief objects of the Society. I must now dwell 
for a short period on the general aspects of our science. 

If we look around us at the present aspect and pusition of our 
science in this country, we see cause both for fear and for congratula- 
tion. We live in an age when the public mind seems to oscillate 
with every new doctrine that is brought before it. At the present 
time, many a man whose name, position, and abilities should enable 
him to assist the cause of our science, is wasting this good opportunity 
by promulgating some of the most reckless speculations and assump- 
tions which the history of science will have to record. 

Some four years ago, a shout of execration was raised against 
us, for daring to assert that the question of the origin of man was 
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one of physical science. Even some of the Fellows of the Society 
resigned, and others relinquished the offices they held. I thought 
it my duty to make that statement. We have, however, lived 
down opposition on this point. Our right to discuss the modus 
operandi of the origin of man is granted to us even by theologians, 
All they now ask is, that we should discuss the whole bearings of the 
case, and not promulgate crude speculations. Our right to discuss 
this question as our own being no longer denied, we readily acquiesce 
in this request. The history of our science for the last two thousand 
years, has shown us that all attempts to promulgate a satisfactory 
theory respecting man’s origin have been meagre, conjectural, and, 
for all practical or scientific purposes, worthless. We have felt 
it our duty to oppose the assumptions of the theologian, when he 
has dictated to us on this question. But how much more does it be- 
eome our duty to oppose the speculations and assumptions of our 
contemporaries in science, when they become guilty of doing what we 
so much condemn in the theologian? We must not, and ought not, 
to have two measures; one for the theologian, and another for the 
man of science. At this minute, assumptions as valueless as any of 
those promulgated by the theologian, are being industriously circu- 
lated by men of science, under the garb of science. Our Society has 
been blamed for the speculations of some modern anatomists and natu- 
ralists: but we can, as a society, justly plead not guilty. It has been 
our duty to be perfectly consistent with regard to different theories. 
To the monogenist, of whatever sort, we have had to say, yours is an 
assumption unsupported by fact, reason, or analogy. To the poly- 
genist we have to say, your hypothesis is an assumption of no great 
scientific value ; but, under all the circumstances, it is the most rea- 
sonable. A French anthropologist not long since asked the question, 
whether the majority of the Society were in favour of the monogenist 
or the polygenist theory of the origin of mankind? The reply I gave 
him was, that the majority would be in favour of whichever theory 
should eventually appear to be true, and that at present they suspended 
their judgment, and did not give any preference to the various 
theories of man’s origin. I further, however, added that I thought, and 
I knew many of my colleagues agreed with me, that there were at 
present several distinct species, if not genera, of man, but we declined 
to assert how they originated. I, for one, think that the doctrine of 
the absolute intellectual inequality of the different races or species of 
man is demonstrated by well ascertained facts. I further consider 
that, without pretending to say how or when these differences origin- 
ated, these species have different instincts, and that, judging from 
past experience, it is as difficult to get a race like the Australian to 
accept European civilisation, as it is to get a monkey to understand a 
problem of Euclid, or a cat to bark like a dog. That the instincts of 
races differ, I take to be an established fact, which all the erudition 
of a Prichard, or all the special pleading of a Quatrefages cannot in- 
validate. I shall make no apology for telling you on this occasion, 
what I take to be the tendency of our science, because I know too 
well that the more freely-a man speaks his mind in this Society, 
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the more is he thanked, however much his colleagues may differ from 
him. As Lord Stanley well observed, “the state of the public mind 
is the best defence of the existence of this Society. It is something 
for a man who has got a word to say, to know there is a society where 
he will get a fair and considerate hearing ; and whether the judgment 
goes against him or not, at least he will be met by argument, and not 
by abuse.””* 

It has been said by one of England’s greatest anthropologists, 


- Robert Knox, “ that a race which admires its own inventions, despises 


truth”, and that the theory of race was despised in this country be- 
cause it ran counter to the theories of historians, statesmen, theolo- 
gians, and philanthropists—whom he describes as “ impostors all”. 
Whether there be any truth that the people of England are the de- 
spisers of truth, I will not stop to inquire. It is sutticient for my 
purpose to know that there are some men, at least, in this country 
who do not despise truth, but who seek for it, and welcome it where- 
ever and whenever it is to be found. 

Dr. Knox, however, was neither the first nor the last who has 
seen the antipathy manifested by historians, theologians, statesmen, 
and philanthropists, to the theory of race ; nor did his peculiar style 
do much to remove this antipathy. We live in different times. At 
present we fight with facts rather than with sarcasm or invective. To 
give a complete or satisfactory answer to the cause of this antipathy 
to admit the influence of race or diverse instincts in mankind, 
would take me beyond the limits of an address. I shall on this occa- 
sion content myself with offering a few suggestions for your considera- 
tion, which may perhaps assist to explain some of the extraordinary 
phenomena to which I have alluded. 

In the first place, it appears to me that a large majority of the 
opponents of the theory of race may be divided into two great parties, 
and that their antipathy is produced by entirely opposite causes. 
Knox was a good anatomist, and, on the whole, a philosophical writer ; 
but he did not understand why his teaching was objected to. He 
looked on his opponents as dishonest men and impostors. This explana- 
tion, I am bound to say, does not meet the requirements of the case ; 
and [am glad, both for the sake of human nature and for the credit of 
my countrymen, that such is not the case. Anthropologists, I think, 
are no longer justified in making such sweeping charges against 
the large class who oppose the doctrine of diversity of race-instincts 
to explain human history, both past and present. Anthropologists 
must try to seek for some other cause; and, if they should fail 
in their first efforts, they must renew them whenever they have a 
chance, for most assuredly there must be a cause for such extraor- 
dinary phenomena. My reflection on this subject has led me to think 
that the cause of the antipathy to even admitting the existence of 
comparative anthropology, is alone to be discovered by the medical 
psychologist and the cerebral physiologist. 

The opponents of comparative anthropology may be enumerated 
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under different general heads. As an illustration, I will take the two 
largest classes who exhibit the greatest antipathy to that science. 
They are, first of all, persons suffering from what I will call re- 
spectively the religious mania, and the rights-of-man mania. These two 
classes are quite distinct, and both forms of the disease do not often 
attack the same person. The causes which produce religious mania, 
which shows itself in the manner I have indicated, compose a very 
large, and I think, on the whole, a harmless class. Those who have 
had an opportunity of examining persons suffering under religious 
mania, cannot but have been struck with the large number of cases 
which have exhibited symptoms of arrested brain-growth. Those 
who have watched the development of youth, must have observed 
certain physical signs, which I need not here enumerate, which accom- 
pany those persons who suffer to any appreciable extent from reli- 
gious mania. I believe that all attempts to cure religious mania, 
when it is combined with either arrested brain-growth, or early closing 
of one or more of the sutures, have proved utterly abortive. Nor 
do all persons who suffer from religious mania exhibit this antipathy 
to comparative anthropology. In this it differs from those whom I 
would describe as suffering from what I believe to be an incipient, 
form of disease, or at least mental idiosyneracy, called, for the want 
of a better name, rights-of-man mania. This disease afflicts alike 
statesmen, philosophers, and men of science. It is apparently pro- 
duced in early manhood from having thoroughly assimilated in their 
mind the one gigantic assumption of absolute human equality, which 
is generally known under the title of rights of man. Persons of the 
greatest ability, eloquence, and mental power, are afflicted with this 
disease. It is always however accompanied by more or less defective 
reasoning power, and often by a want of harmony between the 
organs of sense and expression,—between the brain and the face. 
This assumption of human rights is often the mainspring of action, 
and in such cases persons become what are called philanthropists— 
holding a sort of mongrel philosophy, like that of which Ben Jonson 
speaks as certain characters’ religion. 

“ Almanac says: I wonder what religion he is of? 

“ Fitton rejoins : No certain species, sure ; a kind of mule that ; 
half an ethnic, half a Christian.” 

This assumption of human equality was first heard of in the latter 
half of the last century, and since then it has been industriously 
taught in our universities ; and at the present day it has become a 
part and parcel of the systems of political economy on which we rear 
our legislators. The mischief done by those suffering from rights-of- 
man mania is incomparably greater than any other. In politics these 
persons are necessarily and logically radicals. The late Henry Thos, 
Buckle imbibed this assumption from its great modern teacher, Jere- 
my Bentham ; and his work, which was rendered nearly useless to 
science on this account, is, I understand, about to be edited by one 
who exhibits one of the worst phases of this disease. I allude to 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, the son of the late private secretary to Jeremy 
Bentham. 
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The case of Mr. Mill is perhaps the most painful ever recorded. It 
demonstrates to what absurdities the greatest minds may be driven 
when thus afflicted. Human equality once accepted, drives the phi- 
losopher madly forward, he knows and cares not whither. There is 
no such thing as a science of comparative anthropology ; and all 
who dare deny that all men are equal, are exposed to much the 
sort of abuse which Mr. Abernethy applied to the teaching of Mr. 
Lawrence. We can only answer with the latter gentleman, “ When 
favourite speculations have been long indulged, and much pains have 
been bestowed on them, they are viewed with that parental partiality, 
which cannot bear to hear of faults in the object of its attachment. 
The mere doubt of an impartial observer is offensive ; and the dis- 
covery of anything like a blemish in the darling, is not only ascribed 
to an entire want of discrimination and judgment, but resented as an 
injury.” 

T shall do in the future as in the past, and, whenever I have a 
chance, shall endeavour to show that human equality is one of the 
most unwarrantable assumptions ever invented by man. Nay, the 
deduction from comparative anthropology will not enable me to stop 
here, but I shall have to proclaim that the theories of socialism, com- 
munism, and republicanism find not a fact in anthropological science 
to support such chimeras. Well did the President of the British 
Association, Mr. W. R. Grove, in his address at Nottingham, say: 
“The revolutionary ideas of the so-called rights of man, and @ priort 
reasoning from what are termed first principles, are far more unsound, 
and give us far less ground for improvement of the race, than the 
study of the gradual progressive changes arising from changed cir- 
cumstances, changed wants, changed habits. Our language, our 
social institutions, our laws, the constitution of which we are proud, 
are the growth of time, the product of slow adaptations, resulting 
from continuous struggles. Happily, in this country, though our 
philosophical writers do not recognise it, practical experience has 
taught us to improve rather than to remedy; we follow the law of 
nature and avoid cataclysms.”* 

This disease does not solely afflict philosophers. It alike renders 
the action of the statesman and the man of science non-subjeci to 
the dictates of reason, or to the just and legitimate influence of facts. 
It shocks, they say, their moral nature to be told that human races 
have different instincts and aspirations; and they treat such well 
established statements as an insult, and resent the same by applying 
the most abusive epithets to those who have the temerity to utter 
such, to them, repulsive sentiments. 

Shall we hide all the facts we have at hand, and be silent, lest we 
shock the moral nature of these would-be philosophers ; or shall we 
boldly come forward and declare their teaching respecting human 
equality to be a sham and a delusion, and its teachers mere wind-bag 
philosophers ? 

If the remarks I have quoted from Mr. Grove are allowable to the 
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President of the British Association, how much more does it become 
my duty, as your President, to come forward and avow how entirely 
such sentiments are supported by the science of comparative anthro- 
pology. Nay, you will expect me to go still further, and express 
more fully what I conceive to be the bearing of our science on the 
science of political economy. I shall not be accused, I hope, of hold- 
ing undue conservative opinions when I go still further than Mr. Grove, 
and declare my emphatic opinion that the existence of a well-selected 
hereditary aristocracy in any country is more in accordance with 
nature’s laws than those glittering trivialities respecting human rights 
which now form the stock-in-trade of some professors of political 
economy, and many of our politicians. In saying this, however, I 
ought to add that I do not think that the aristocracy of this country 
for instance is now, or has been, judiciously selected ; but this does 
not alter the truth expressed by the poet :— 


«Some are and must be, greater than the rest.” 


There is much reason to believe that peculiarities are hereditary, and 
if a judicious use is made of this knowledge by those who are interested 
in the matter, then will all cavil be answered respecting the status of 
any well-selected hereditary aristocracy. 

During the past existence of the society we have been blamed 
because I and some of my colleagues have thought it to be our 
duty to endeavour to give a practical application of our science 
to political economy, and to unravel the mysteries of religion. 
We have had to enter on this course without having any great 
names, or the example of any other scientific society of a similar 
nature to our own for us to quote as a precedent. We have had 
to contend against the criticism of those who attacked us because 
our inductions tended to destroy castles in the air raised on their own 
baseless assumptions ; and those who have adopted this course have 
found themselves opposed even by some of their own colleagues, 
This opposition has arisen partly from a feeling that scientific societies 
should have nothing to do either with politics or religion, and also 
because some, following the precept though not the practice, of Agassiz, 
think that men of science should not concern themselves with the 
practical application of science. 

I am, however, entirely of a different opinion. I contend that the 
science of political economy must be based simply and solely on the 
facts discovered by the anthropologist. Within the last few years 
there has arisen an organisation for the encouragement of the study of 
social science ; but the published proceedings of that influential body 
show that their so-called social science is largely impregnated with 
philanthropy. Now a social science cannot be based on mere philan- 
thropic theories. In other words, social science must be based on 
the facts of human nature as it is, not as we would wish it to be. 
We cannot assist the cause of true science by attempting to establish 
an artificial social system which is no part of nature’s laws. We are 
the students and the interpreters of nature’s laws, and it is our duty 
carefully to ascertain what those laws are, and not attempt to raise up 
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in the name of “social science” a code of morals based on an as- 
sumption of human equality, and consequently equal human rights, 
because we know that human equality is a mere dream, and all 
systems based on it are mere chimeras. 

A short time ago, at the opening of the Manchester Anthropological 
Society, I ventured to say to the people of that great city that I 
thought it would be better for the inhabitants of our globe if they were » 
governed on scientific rather than on philanthropic principles—on facts 
rather than assumptions. It may interest you to know, as indicating 
the work before us, that the utterance of such sentiments called down 
upon me severe condemnation. It was even suggested by the largest 
circulated paper in Manchester that rather than admit such principles 
they would prefer to send me to the gallows! I had stated that the 
inductions of the anthropologist were of more value, and that their 
application to the government of the world would be better for man- 
kind generally, than the assumptions of the philanthropist. On which 
statement it is remarked, ‘We begin to see Dr. Hunt’s reasons for 
assuming that the triumph of anthropology would be the extinction 
of philanthropy. If he is a fair type of the science, the two cannot 
live together. In that case it may be a question whether we ought 
not to think of hanging Dr. Hunt. Anything to save us from the 
brutal devilism with which he threatens us.”* 

Gentlemen, the “brutal devilism” with which I threaten the world 
is the triumph of facts over assumptions. I am content here to make 
my stand, and to continue to teach this “brutal devilism.” We live 
in a strange age, and I know not what organisation may arise to carry 
out the threat of bringing me to the gallows. The naturally savage and 
brutal instincts of the party from whom this threat emanates may be 
so much increased by the success which may result from their present 
pursuit of the life of a great and accomplished man, that it is quite 
possible that they may try to bring me to the gallows in a similar 
manner! If, however, I am not permitted longer to enunciate my 
sentiments to you, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that there 
are those in the society who will not be deterred by my untimely fate 
from declaring, as I shall continue to do as long as I can, that facts 
and not assumptions ought to form the basis of the government of 
this world. If you wish me, gentlemen, to recant the odious doctrine 
of giving preference to facts over assumptions, I shall be willing to do 
so, if such a condition will save my life, on the agreement, however, 
that you will allow me to follow the example of Galileo, and exclaim, 
in the place of @ pur si mwove—FACTS AND NOT ASSUMPTIONS SHOULD 
GOVERN THE WORLD. 

But before any committee is formed for bringing me to the gallows, 
let me ask my would-be persecutors to reflect before their thirst for 
blood has drowned their reasoning powers. May it not be better 
eventually for all classes and all races that they should be governed 
according to the laws of nature than according to artificial codes in- 
vented by man? Nay further—May not the anthropologists be right 
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after all in the preference for facts over assumptions? Let them re- 
member too what was taught us by Descartes, that the beginning of 
all real knowledge is the rejection of early prejudice, and that as long 
as they continue to prefer assumptions to facts they have not acquired 
the elements of wisdom. Let them remember too that the same 
philosopher insisted on the necessity of every opinion being brought 
to the test of individual judgment. Let them too show a firm reso- 
lution not to be influenced by the opinions of great names or old 
theories, and they may yet see that what they now so elegantly call 
“brutal devilism” will then be nothing but sound science combined 
with common sense. They will further see that the highest philosophy 
and the highest social science is that which is based on facts. 

I have stated that we had no precedent to justify our attempts 
practically to apply our science. But in a young society like our 
own it will often happen that subjects will be brought before us which 
at first sight do not appear properly to belong to us. In some cases 
we may even exceed the just limits of our science. We had better, 
however, do this than be too rigid in our attempts to confine our 
science within certain assumed boundaries. Some of my colleagues 
have, however, thought differently, and have taken credit to them- 
selves for their attempts to confine anthropology within such limits 
as will exclude all questions regarding political economy or religion. 
The transactions of our sister society in Paris are quoted as an 
example of what we should do. I am quite ready to commend the 
course our accomplished colleagues in Paris think proper to pursue 
to attentive consideration ; but before we adopt their customs we must 
make ourselves thoroughly convinced that what they do is from choice 
and not from necessity. We must remember that in the year 1846 
the statutes of la Société d’ Anthropologie were drawn up, but the govern- 
ment of that day would not allow it to be formed. Even at this day 
we see a living example of the fear of anthropological science by the 
suppression of the sittings of the Anthropological Society of Madrid. 
Utterly groundless, as I believe this dread of anthropological science 
to be, yet the existence of a fear of its teachings is sufficient to con- 
vince us that the examples of other scientific bodies in other countries 
cannot justly be quoted as an argument against the course which we 
think it our duty to take. Our science is dreaded, not because its de- 
ductions form the basis of all genuine political economy, but because it 
is supposed to threaten the destruction of a system of government which 
has for its goal the high sounding titles of universal equality, fraternity, 
and brotherhood. May it be the lot of our society to show that such 
chimeras are not supported by the indications of our science! May 
our society become a living and an active power against all Utopian 
dreams respecting human government, whether emanating from the 
politician, the theologian, or the philanthropist ! 

But before I leave this subject, Iam glad to be able to announce to 
you that the course we have thought it our duty to pursue has met 
with the sincere approbation of, perhaps, the most distinguished anthro- 
pologist in Europe, Dr. Pruner-Bey. I certainly know of no other man 
who combines in his own person so many of the qualifications of what 
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an anthropologist should be. In a letter written during the past 
year, he says, “ I sincerely admire the extensive spirit of your inquiry 
in man. Indeed you do not shut yourselves up between the four walls 
of a TueaTRuM ANatomicuM, but the highest points of human specula- 
tion find their place in your precious works. And, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, when man and his characters are to form the subject of the 
business before you. Go always on in this way ; yes, go a-head !” 
Most heartily do I sympathise with such sentiments, and they are all 
the more valuable as the spontaneous offering of a man who never 
writes to flatter, or to advise us to pursue a wrong path, 

It would take me beyond the limits of this address to give you in- 
stances in which our science may render a service to political economy. 
Every fact we acquire with regard to existing races of man more or less 
assists to bring together what must some day become the elements of 
a new political economy. The great question of the acclimatisation of 
man must be discussed by us in all its numerous bearings, and even- 
tually the deductions from that branch of our science would form the 
basis for all successful colonisation. It may be as Herder has pointed 
out, that we can change a man’s country, but we have not the power 
to change his nature, and adapt it to a new order of things. In all 
our discussions on such important subjects, however, we must be 
especially careful not to rush hurriedly to conclusions. Many of the 
questions on which our science will be able to throw much light 
some day, must for the present be left in abeyance. We want more 
facts and more discussion of the whole question in all its legiti- 
mate bearings. Nor must we follow the dogmatic method of Dr. 
Prichard, and make, as anthropological inductions, such broad as- 
sertions as the following, which I find in his last contribution to one 
branch of our science. “ Politicians,” he says, “ if they would conde- 
scend to receive a lesson, might learn that the mixture of races is often 
much more advantageous than their separation. Nothing is better 
established than that tribes and races of organised beings improve by 
the intermixture of varieties. A third stock, descended from any two 
races thus blended, is often superior in physical and psychical qualities 
to either of the two parent stems.”* These statements are the last 
utterances of Dr. Prichard on the science of comparative anthropology, 
and they are good specimens of his teaching. Bearing in mind that 
we have to war against assumptions of all sorts, we must not be afraid 
to call such statements by their right names. I do not hesitate to 
assert that Dr. Prichard has here stated what yet remains to be proved, 
and that there are, perhaps, as many facts to show that pure races are 
superior to mixed ones, as the reverse. To assume that the races of 
France and England are mixed, as Dr. Prichard has done, and then 
deduce a general law from such an assumption, is not at all a bad 
specimen of his reasoning. If we would be true to the cause of genuine 
science, we must fight against such assumptions passing under the 
garb of inductive science, as we would do if like statements emanated 
from the politician, the theologian, or the philanthropist. We cannot 
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be logical and consistent, and yet be a respecter of persons. We can- 
not allow assumptions of any sort to be allowed to pass under a false 
name. If the modern anthropologist follow out this precept, he will 
find himself not only face to face with assumptions emanating from the 
legislature, the pulpit, or the lecture-room, but he will also find that 
he has to fight against statements which have been put forward as scien- 
tific inductions. The text book which has hitherto had the most in- 
fluence in this country is the work of Dr. Prichard ; but as his works 
are filled with assumptions, it becomes the duty of the modern anthro- 
pologist to counteract the injurious teaching which they contain. 
What Dr. Knox said in 1850 can be repeated with equal truth at this 
day. “The illustrious Prichard,” he writes, “ with the best intentions 
in the world, has succeeded in misdirecting the English mind as to 
all the great questions of race. This misdirection has told, as we have 
seen, even on the scholar and on the scientific man. As a consequence 
of its misdirection; in the mere mention of the word race, the popular 
mind flies off to Tasmania, the polar circle, or to the land of the 
Hottentot. Englishmen cannot be made to believe, can scarcely be 
made to comprehend, that races of men, differing as widely from each 
other as races can possibly do, inhabit, not merely continental Europe 
but portions of Great Britain and Ireland. And next to the diftienlty 
of getting an admission of this great fact, has been an unwilling- 
ness to admit the full importance of race, militating as it does against 
the thousand and one prejudices of the so-called civilised state of man, 
opposed as it is to the Utopian views based on education, religion, 
government.”* It is our duty to declare war against all such preju- 
dices. Englishmen, and women too, must be made to understand the 
great question of race, and its importance in all human history—past, 
present, and future. We cannot hope to do much towards building 
up our science until we have succeeded in destroying both prejudice 
and assumption. As to the wilful ignorance with which Dr. Knox 
charges Englishmen, I cannot think it is well deserved. Their 
minds have been perverted by their teachers, whose theories and 
assumptions it was hoped, until lately, had died with them. During 
the last few years a more healthy and more logical tone has existed in 
the public mind, not only of this country, but throughout the world 
generally, on the question of race. But after nearly all scientific 
men who have devoted their lives to the investigation of this subject, 
have given up their prejudice and assumptions respecting the influence 
and diversity of race, we now see a small but somewhat influential 
party of zoologists come forward to take up the advocacy of views 
which I had fondly hoped, for the credit of British anthropological 
science, had long since been exploded. And here let me say that a 
mere zoologist is incapable of forming a correct estimate of the present 
state of the controversy respecting the diversity of races. His methods 
of observation and classification, applied to the rest of Mammalia, do not 
apply to man. His speculations and, indeed, too frequently dogmatic 
assertions respecting man’s origin, do nothing to advance the cause of 
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genuine science, but much to bring discredit on our science generally. 
The origin of man is a question which cannot be discussed at this 
time with the slightest advantage to the cause of genuine science. 
Let us leave the discussion of such a subject as the origin of man to 
those who like to waste their time and energies on so profitless a sub- 
ject. Let men try and evolve man from their own moral consciousness 
or from an ape, as it pleases them most, but do not allow either the 
one plan or the other to pass as a part of anthropological science. A 
higher and more useful path is open to the modern anthropologist. 

Let each student take up, if possible, his own special branch of re- 
search. Our subjects are so multifarious, and each question can be 
seen under so many aspects and from so many points of view, that 
every man in our Society might have his own speciality, and others 
still remain for our new members. But we want more than one student 
to pursue the same course of investigation, that they may be able to 
check and correct the observations and conclusions of each other. 

I have spoken of two sorts of mental defects or idiosyncrasies which 
are now to be found rather largely prevalent in this country. I 
might add to these some others, only two of which I will now specify. 
One may be called phrenological-mania, and the other mesmeric- 
mania. They each, like the other forms I have named, have a certain 
amount of truth to support them. The world generally will not ad- 
mit they have any truth at all on their side, and the world is sup- 
ported by what are called “ orthodox men of science”. Now it unfor- 
tunately happens that many men of science are quite as full of preju- 
dice as the rest of mankind. They make up their minds very often 
from @ priori reasoning that there can be no truth in phrenology or 
mesmerism, and they consistently refuse to allow themselves to be 
influenced by any facts tending to shake their conviction. The result 
of this has been that both the believers in phrenology and in mes- 
merism are excommunicated from orthodox scientific circles, and are 
thus driven to associate together, until at last they too become as 
bigoted and as full of prejudice as the orthodox man of science. The 
fundamental doctrine of phrenology, or more correctly and scientific- 
ally, of cerebral physiology, is the localisation of the functions of the 
brain. This is a very rational @ priori assumption. Such an hypo- 
thesis explains mental phenomena as well, perhaps better, than any 
other assumption. Why, then, so much antipathy to phrenology ? 
Simply because such an assumption is foisted upon us as an in- 
duction of science. I am fully aware that Gall and Spurzheim con- 
tended that their system was based on facts empirically observed, and 
in a sufficient number of cases to warrant them in promulgating their 
system as a general law. But the difference existing amongst phre- 
nologists at the present day is a sufficient refutation of this preten- 
sion. New organs have been discovered, a new arrangement of the 
mental faculties has been propounded, until at last there is only a 
semblance of agreement between phrenologists themselves. We want 
any facts which throw light on the functions of the brain. First, 
let us have the facts, and then let us adopt the most rational hypothesis 
to explain them. In the meantime we may rest assured that every 
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portion of the brain has a function, and we shall be under deep obliga- 
tion to all who can assist in showing us how that function is performed. 

After a time, I think it will be found that the study of physical 
anthropology will be followed by researches in psychological anthro- 
pology. The believers in mesmerism now form a class as distinct 
from ordinary men of science as the phrenologists. They may have 
some valuable facts to communicate to science, but instead of boldly 
coming before a scientific tribunal, they congregate together to abuse 
men of science, and the world generally, for not believing what they 
themselves consider to be true. 

Not only does such a state of things do no good to the cause of 
science, but on the contrary it does great harm both to scientific ad- 
vancement, and especially to the minds of those who by associating 
together seem to get their powers of belief intensified. They happen 
to acquire a fact themselves, and they seem then prepared to swallow 
any amount of absurdity that may be taught them. Let this society 
be free from those prejudices of other scientific bodies, and let us not 
care whether facts are brought to us by the believer in phrenology or 
mesmerism. But at the same time let it be understood by all parties 
that we do not wish to know what people believe, or what they think, 
but simply want empirically observed facts. We may be quite sure 
that there is some amount of truth in both phrenology and mesmer- 
ism, and to discuss how much truth without prejudice either for or 
against, would be what no body of men of science have yet done. 

I am glad to know that there are many Fellows of this Society who 
are at present working on the psychological aspects of our science. In 
the year 1825 a book appeared in this country in which I find these 
words: ‘ Association is a phenomenon of some importance in the 
practical part of anthropology, and when I come to speak of the mo- 
difications of the mental functions, I shall enter into its consideration 
at some length.”* And yet at this time how little progress has been 
made with the practical application of the phenomena of association to 
psychological anthropology ! 

The difficulties which will beset those who in future conduct this 
Society will chiefly consist in giving each branch of our science only 
its legitimate attention. Each student now thinks his own especial 
branch the most important. The Society, however, as a body, is 
bound to be equally fair to all parties ; and it will be for the benefit 
of all the Fellows of the Society that they should occasionally have 
their prejudices shaken by the discussion of subjects which they very 
strongly condemn and denounce, without a particle of investigation 
or research, as utterly unworthy of consideration. 

If we look abroad in Europe, and, indeed, throughout the civilised 
world generally, we see much to give us hope for the future of 
anthropological science. In Germany it is again revived, and bids 
fair to flourish. The works in the different branches of anthropo- 
logy, which issue from the press, are very numerous, and several 
attempts have recently been made to write text-books on our science, 

* A View of the Physiological Principles of Phrenology, by J. Spurzheim, 
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The time, however, has not yet come for an anthropological text-book. 
Materials do not exist for a history of mankind, either by the archaic 
or the historical anthropologist. Materials are not collected for a 
correct description of the existing races or species of man. Our prin- 
ciples of comparative anthropology can only be based on the facts we 
know. These I hold to be decisive as far as they go, but a load of 
prejudice must be removed before these principles can be discussed 
with much advantage. to the cause of science. With regard to the 
general publications on anthropology I need not here enlarge or give 
any opinion on them. The connection of the Society with a publica- 
tion specially intended to give the public the latest researches and dis- 
cussions on our science renders such a task unnecessary. 

I am glad to be able to announce the continued success of the An- 
thropological Society of Paris. They have altogether three hundred 
and thirty-five members.* Many facts have recently occurred to ad- 
vance the Society of Anthropology of Paris as well as general anthro- 
polegical science. 

MM. Choiecki and Mariette have been occupied in reuniting the 
materials for an Egyptian exhibition of living types, and of more than 
four hundred ancient and modern crania, which will form part of the 
great exhibition of 1867, and to which the members of this Society 
will be admitted on the presentation of their card. A congress of 
archaic anthropologists will be held at the same time at Paris. The 
organisation has been confided to a committee of savants, amongst 
whom the Anthropological Society of Paris counts many members 
(MM. Bertrand, Broca, Pruner-Bey, De Quatrefages, De Mortillet). 

Anthropology, Dr. Broca informs me, penetrates more and more 
amongst medical, historical, and archzeological studies. It has received 
a great hospitality in the Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences 
médicales (published by Masson). It plays an important part in the 
questions put by the committee of the International Medical Congress, 
which will take place at Paris in 1867. Two of these questions, The 
Acclimatisation of European races in hot climates, and Menstruation, 
according to race, climate, and description of life, are purely anthro- 
pological. 

It is, however, wonderful how small is the amount of knowledge 
we possess respecting man generally. What Rousseau said in his 
day is nearly true now :—“ The most useful, and the least success- 
fully cultivated of all human knowledge, is that of man.” When 
shall this stigma on the good sense of civilised man be removed ? 
When shall the time arrive when it can be no longer -said with truth 
that we know more of the formation and the laws regulating the 


* On the 3lst December, 1866, the Anthropological Society of Paris com- 
prehended 335 members, as follows :— 
Honorary members 
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movements of the heavenly bodies than we do of the formation and 
the laws regulating mankind generally ? 

With these questions I might have closed my last address as Pre- 
sident of the Society, did I not desire to add a few words of personal 
explanation for my past and future action, in regard to this Society, 
to both friends and foes. In the first place, I desire most earnestly 
to thank, not only my more immediate friends and supporters, but 
the Fellows of the Society, for the support and confidence they have 
reposed inme. During the past four years there have been periods 
in the history of the Society, when, but for the support I have 
received from the executive and council of the Society, | should not 
this day be able to announce to you that the establishment of an 
Anthropological Society, and the introduction of a science into this 
country of that name, is an accomplished fact. I must now ask 
those who have supported me to continue that assistance to my suc- 
cessors in the high office which I now resign. I have felt it no small 
honour to be the elected and trusted chief of so important and in- 
fluential a Society as ours has now become. I relinquish this office, 
then, with some feelings of regret, for I can assure both friends and 
foes that I consider the office of President of such a Society as our 
own to be one of the highest offices to which any scientific man in 
this country can aspire. Happily, it is unnecessary for me now to 
enter into a justification of the policy I have thought it my duty to 
pursue. My policy, if such it can be called, has merely been to follow 
the dictates of what I have felt to be my duty, and this duty for four 
years has been my greatest pleasure. I am not conscious that I have 
ever allowed my conduct, as President, to be influenced by feelings of 
either personal friendship or animosity. 

To those who have assisted me and the Society by their consistent 
and persevering opposition, I also now beg publicly’ and sincerely 
to return my thanks. It would not have been natural nor desirable 
that such a Society as our own should have come into existence with- 
out having to pass through the fiery ordeal of criticism, opposi- 
tion, and calumny. We have had our share of all these, and if it 
has fallen to my lot to be signalled out as the victim on whom the 
indignant public might vent their wrath, I do not complain, but 
rather thank my worst enemies, that they have never charged me 
with unfairness in the manner I have felt it my duty to preside over 
the deliberations before the Society. I can only commend to my 
successors the principle which has guided me, and which will, if 
followed, be their best safeguard. My motto, as your chairman at 
the meetings of the Society, has been, “ Truth, not victory.” « It is 
no small satisfaction to me to be able to retire from the chair with 
no charge of unfairness on such an important matter. 

With regard to other attacks both on myself and the Society, let 
me here say I do not complain of any attack on myself which has not 
imputed to me a sinister motive. When I have been charged with hold- 
ing my views from interested motives, I have repelled such a calumny 
with all the scorn and contempt it deserved. Such charges have 
brought down upon those who used them, their own punishment. The 
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man who had the effrontery publicly to state that I wrote a certain 
paper on the Negro “in behalf of the slave-holding confederacy,” is 
the one against whom charges are now being made that he himself is 
bringing forward his views “from his hatred of Christianity.” With 
this solitary exception I have never been attacked in a manner of 
which I have any right to complain. 

With regard to the Society, [ would here remark, that all institu- 
tions of this sort must expect to have their affairs fully investigated 
and criticised by those whose business and duty it is to do so. No 
institution or society, conducted in perfect good faith and sincerity, 
can object to any amount of investigation or fair criticism on its 
affairs. During the past four years ample opportunities have been 
afforded for examining and criticising the affairs of the Society, and 
the more such a practice is continued, the better for us. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that it would have been more agree- 


able to my own feelings and more consonant with my own desire for 


peace and rest, had I this day been able to announce to you my 
retirement from all active participation in our affairs. 

But, gentlemen, it so happens that my friends think very differ- 
ently, and insist that the time has not come when I can be allowed 
thus to leave off working for the Society. They have urged that I 
can render our science good service by becoming the head of the 
executive, and by devoting my time to its further development. 

At times I must confess I shrink from the labours, responsibility, 
and anxiety which the oftice I have been requested to take, will cause 
me. I can assure you that it is not a mere form of speech, which in- 
duces me to say that another course would have been more agreeable 
to my own feelings, and that I am alone influenced by what I believe 
to be my duty. You have already heard the conditions on which that 
office is taken, and I need hardly tell you that if I feel I cannot dis- 
charge the duties belonging to it, for the benefit of the Society, I shall 
not hesitate to ask you on another occasion to relieve me from the same. 

In the meantime I have only to ask that the support you have ac- 
corded to me hitherto will be given to meas long as I continue 
to discharge my duties, whatever they may be, to the best of my 
ability. On my part I can only promise that my action in the future 
shall be guided by the same desire as it has been in the past—the 
success of anthropological science in the first place, and the success of 
the Anthropological Society of London in the second. 


Mr. A. Hieers proposed that the thanks of the Society be given 
to the President for his address, and that it be printed. 

Mr. W. H. Westey seconded the motion. He hoped that Dr. Hunt 
would long continue to promote the interests of authropological science, 
and that the untimely fate alluded to by the Manchester press would 
be reserved for those who opposed facts and promulgated baseless 
theories. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. FarrBank reported that the following gentlemen were duly 
elected for the year 1867 :-— 

President—Captain R. F. Burton. Vice-Presidents—Dr. Berthold 
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List of Officers. 


Seemann ; T. Bendyshe, Esq.; Dr. R. S. Charnock; Dr. J. Beddoe ; 
Dr. Barnard Davis; C. Robert Des Ruffiéres, Esq. Director—Dr. 
James Hunt. Treasurer—Rev. Dunbar I. Heath. Ordinary Mem- 
bers—H. G. Atkinson, Esq. ; C. Carter Blake, Esq.; W. Bollaert, Esq. ; 
E. W. Brabrook, Esq.; J. Fred. Collingwood, Esq. ; 8, E. Collingwood, 
Esq. ; J. W. Conrad Cox, Esq.; Dr. Langdon Down ; Col. Lane Fox ; 
Dr. George Gibb; J. Meyer Harris, Esq.; H. Hotze, Esq.; Dr. R. 
King ; the Viscount Milton; Major S. Rk. I. Owen; Luke O. Pike, 
Esq. ; Captain Bedford Pim, R.N.; W. Travers, Esq.; W.S. W. Vaux, 
Esq.; £. Villin, Esq. 


Epwin H. Baverstock, Esq., F.R.S.L., proposed, and J. McGricor 
ALLAN, Esq., seconded, that the thanks of the Society be given to the 
Scrutineers. 

The proceedings were then concluded. 


December 18TH, 1866. 
Dr. CuHarnock, V.P.A.S.L., IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. - 

The Fellows elected were announced as follows :—David Brodie, 
Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., Larbert, Stirlingshire ; F. Cooper, Esq., 131, 
Piccadilly, W.; J. Macgrigor Allan, Esq., 26, Park Street, South- 
ampton Street, Camberwell, S.; Walter F. Dawson, Esq., 13, Old 
Quebec Street, Portman Square; W. Hunter Lyle, Esq., 41, Bath 
Street, Glasgow ; Rev. H. F. Rivers, M.A., Loc. Sec. A.S.L., Sydney 
Villa, Luton, near Chatham; A. H. Pechell, Esq., B.A., Barton-on- 
Humber ; W. J. Bustead, Esq., M.D., Zillah Surgeon, Chingleput. 

Corresponding Members.—J. R. Logan, Esq., Penzance ; George 
Catlin, Esq. 

Local Secretaries.—Leopold Ferny, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Puerto 
Rico ; Robert Walters Moore, Esq., Adelaide, South Australia; Robert 
H. Collyer, Esq., M.D., 86, Rue de la Paix, Boulogne; W. Perkins, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., Gran Chaco, Buenos Ayres. 

The following presents to the Library were announced :— 
Bosanquer. Chart of Early Jewish History. 

R. Watker. Ancient Shell Mounds at St. Andrews. 


The following paper was read :— 


A Description of certain Piles found near London Wall and Southwark, 
possibly the Remains of Pile Buildings. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Aveustus Lane Fox, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 


My attention was first drawn to this locality by a short paragraph 
in the Zimes, of the 20th October, 1866, stating that upwards of 
twenty cartloads of bones had been dug out of the excavations which 
were being made for the foundations of a wool warehouse near London 
Wall. 

Having visited the spot the same day, I found that the greater part 
of the area, a rough sketch of which is given in the accompanying plan, 
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fig. 1, had been already excavated to a depth of seventeen feet on the 
north side, and the remaining portion to a depth of from fourteen to 
sixteen feet. 

The street which now goes by the name of the London Wall ap- 
pears to occupy the site of that which originally ran along, and within 
the old city walls, vestiges of the wall and ditch having from time to 
time been discovered to the north of it. 

The excavation in question commences at forty yards south of the 
street pavement, therefore in all probability at about seventy to eighty 
yards from the site of the old wall. The area excavated is of an ir- 
regular oblong form, sixty-one yards in length running north and south, 
and twenty-three yards wide, exclusive of the roadway down to the 
works, which is not yet excavated. A section of the soil is given in 
figs. 2, 3, and 4. It consists of 

1. Gravel similar to Thames ballast at a depth of seventeen feet 
towards the north, inclining to twenty-two feet towards the south end. 

2. Above this peat of unequal thickness varying from seven to nine 
feet. 

3. Modern remains of London earth composed of the accumulated 
rubbish of the city. 

When I first saw the place about two cart-loads of bones, nearly all 
broken and black from having laid in the peat, were heaped up in 
readiness to be carted away, and I was informed that several cart- 
loads had already been taken to the bone factory, Having secured a 
number of these as specimens, I showed them to Professor Owen, on 
whose authority I am enabled to say that they consist of the horse, 
or ass, the red deer, the wild boar, the wild goat (Bouquetin), the 
dog, the Bos longifrons, and the roebuck. The horns of the roebuck, 
I afterwards ascertained, were all found at a higher level. These, and 
also the horse and goat, entered the superficial earth, in which glazed 
pottery was also found ; but the remainder, including the red deer, 
wild boar, and Bos longifrons, appeared, so far as my observations 
enabled me to judge, to be confined to the peat. All the bones retain 
their animal matter. No remains of any kind have, to my knowledge, 
been found in the subjacent gravel. 

Upon looking over the ground my attention was at once attracted 
by a number of piles, the decayed tops of which appeared above the 
unexcavated portions of the peat, dotted here and there over the whole 
of the space cleared. I noted down the positions of all that were above 
ground at the time ; and as the excavations continued, during the last 
two months, I have marked from time to time the positions of all the 
others as they became exposed to view ; the result is shown in the ac- 
companying plan. 

Commencing on the south, a row of them ran north and south on 
the west side, to the right of these a curved row, as if forming part of 
aring. Higher up and running obliquely across the ground was a 
row of piles, having a plank about an inch and a half thick and a foot 
broad, placed along the south face, as if binding the piles together. 
To the left of these another row of piles ran east and west ; to the 
north-east again were several circular clusters of piles ; these were not 
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in rings but grouped in clusters, and the piles were from eight to 
sixteen inches apart. To the left of this another row of piles and a 
plank two inches thick ran north and south. There were two other 
rows north of this and several detached piles, but no doubt several 
towards the north end had been removed before I arrived. 

The piles averaged six to eight inches square ; others of smaller size 
measured four inches by three ; and one or two were as much as a foot 
square. They appeared to be roughly cut, as if with an axe, and 
pointed square ; there was no trace of iron shoeing on any of them, 
nor was there any appearance of metal fastenings in its planks ; they 
may have been tied to the piles, but if so, the binding material had 
decayed.* The grain of the wood was still visible in some of them, 
and they appear to be of oak. The planks averaged from one to two 
inches thick. The points of the piles were inserted from one to two 
feet in the gravel, and were, for the most part, well preserved, but all 
the tops had rotted off at about two feet above the gravel, which I 
conclude must have been the surface of the ground, or of the water at 
the time these structures were in existence. Owing, no doubt, to 
similar causes, I was informed by the workmen that no superstructure 
of any kind was found here, a few Roman tiles from a foot to sixteen 
inches square, and an inch thick, were interspersed amongst the piles, 
but not in sufficient numbers to lead to the inference that the piles 
were surmounted by any platform of those materials ; some of these 
had marks of fire on them. I only found two Roman bricks during 
the two months that I watched the excavations ; and I therefore con- 
clude that the superstructure, if any, must have been of wood or some 
other perishable materials, and that it must have rotted with the tops 
of the piles. : 

Amongst the articles of human workmanship found in the peat the 
vast majority are undoubtedly of the Roman era. Amongst them are 
quantities of broken red Samian pottery, mostly plain, but some of it 
depicting men and animals in relief, one specimen is stamped with the 
name of Macrinus. All this pottery, in the opinion of Mr. Franks, to 
whom I shewed it, is of foreign manufacture. Other samples are of 
the kind supposed to have been manufactured in the Upchurch 
Marshes in Kent, and upon the site of St. Paul’s Church-yard. Bronze 
and copper pins, iron knives, iron and bronze stylus, tweezers, iron 
shears, a piece of polished metal mirror, sc bright that you may see 
your face in it. This Dr. Percy has pronounced to be of iron pyrites, 
white sulphuret of iron without alloy, an iron double-edged hatchet, 
an iron implement, apparently for dressing leather, a piece of a bronze 
vessel, and other bronze and iron implements, which, thanks to the 
preserving properties of the peat, are all in excellent preservation. 
Amongst these were also a quantity of leather soles of shoes or sandals, 
some apparently much worn, and others, being thickly studded with 
hob nails, may be recognised as the caliga of the Roman legions ; also 


* This applies chiefly to the south side. Towards the north I subse- 
quently found a plank with several Roman nails in it; and the number of 
loose nails found in the soil above it, showed that they must probably have 
belonged to some wooden superstructure which had perished. 
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a piece of a tile with the letters rp. PR. BR. stamped upon it. Specimens 
of these are on the table. The coins found are those of Nerva, Ves- 
pasian, Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. 

It is very remarkable that these Roman remains are interspersed at 
different levels from top to bottom throughout the peat, which, as I 
have already said, is from seven to nine feet thick, and in the opinion 
of all competent judges who have seen it, is, no doubt, of natural 
growth. This, as regards the heavier articles of bronze and iron, 
might be accounted for by supposing that they had sunk to the bottom 
of the soft peat, but the lighter articles, such as fragments of pottery, 
shoe soles, and kitchen middens of mussel and cockle shells, could 
never have found their way to the bottom in this way. There is, 
moreover, distinct evidence of the gradual increase of the peat in suc- 
cessive ages marked by kitchen middens obviously deposited upon the 
surface at separate periods, with intervals of peat between, shewing 
that it must have grown over the lower deposits before it received 
those lying above, and proving also that the ground must have been 
occupied during the whole time that the peat was in process of 
formation. 

I have already stated that the greater part of the ground had been 
excavated before I saw it, and much valuable evidence must have been 
lost by this means, but the sides of the cutting shewed several ad- 
mirable sections in which the history of upward growth of peat has 
been faithfully recorded, and I am happy to say that for the accuracy 
of these sections I have had the good fortune to secure two excellent 
witnesses in Mr. Carter Blake and the Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, both of 
whom I am happy to see present this evening. They have carefully 
examined the ground, and assisted in taking the measurements detailed 
in figs. 2 and 3. 

Section a. Fig. 2 is at the south-west end of the cutting. At a foot 
and a half above the gravel in the peat is a layer of oyster and mussel 
shells about a foot thick, with a filtration of carbonate of lime per- 
meating through the mass. In this kitchen midden, Roman pottery and 
a Roman caliga were found. Close by, the point of a pile, part of which 
is exhibited, was found upright in the peat ; it had been driven in in 
such a manner that the point descends to the level of the kitchen 
midden and no further. Now, as a pile, in order to obtain a holding, 
must have been driven at least two feet in the ground, it is evident 
the peat must have grown at least one foot above the summit of the 
kitchen midden before this pile was driven in. Both Mr. Blake and 
the Rev. D. I. Heath can corroborate the accuracy of this fact. The 
points of most of the other piles were, as I have stated, a foot deep in 
the gravel ; this pile must, therefore, have been driven in subsequently ; 
by this means we fix the first stage in the growth of the peat. 

Section B, Fig. 3, is at the north-east end. About one hundred feet 
from fig. 2 here, in a line sloping slightly to the south, at a height 
averaging three-and-a-half feet from the gravel, is a kitchen midden 
composed of oyster, cockle, and mussel shells, and periwinkles, with 
Roman pottery and bones of the goat and Bos longifrons, etc., split 
lengthwise as if to extract the marrow, with the skulls broken and the 
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horns ent off. It is about a foot and a half thick in the centre, 
thinning out towards the ends as a heap of refuse would naturally do, 
and from twelve to fourteen feet long ; above this is peat for about a 
foot or a foot and a half, and above the peat another kitchen midden 
of the same kind as the preceding. 

Section c, Fig. 4, is at the south end. It consists of :—1, superfi- 
cial earth, 12 feet ; 2, peat, 3 feet 3 inches ; 3, blue mud, 6 inches ; 
4, a sediment of lime and gravel, which in some parts has agglutinated 
into a kind of hard concrete, 4 inches ; 5, peat, 5 feet ; and 6, gravel. 
The piles in this part had evidently been driven in at atime when the 
sediments of mud and lime formed the bottom of a piece of water, 
subsequent to the growth of the lov. > peat. A similar stratum of lime 
is seen in section 2, but here it la, between the peat and gravel. 
Owing to the building having been cor ‘ucted in detached pieces, it is 
impossible to connect the two sections ; Dut as the stratum of lime is 
at different levels in figs. 2 and 4, it is probably not continuous. 

Lastly, the soles of shoes and Roman pottery of the same kind as 
that found lower down have been taken out at the very top of the 
peat, so that the history of its growth may be read by the sections as 
follows :— 

1. Oak piles driven into the gravel, the tops of which rotted off at 
the surface before the peat had grown more than two to three feet. 
2. A kitchen midden deposited on peat a foot and a half thick during 
the Roman period. This may or may not have been contemporaneous 
with the first piles. 3. A growth of peat of one to two feet above this 
kitchen midden, and other piles then drivenin. 4. A kitchen midden 
with Bos longifrons and Roman pottery at three-and-a-half feet. 5. 
Another growth of peat and another kitchen midden at six feet. And 
lastly, Roman remains at the very top. Trenches were also dug for 
the foundations in places where the gravel dipped as low as twenty- 
two feet from the surface, and still Roman pottery and other Roman 
remains were found everywhere in the peat. 

It is certainly difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile this enormous 
rise of seven to nine feet peat during the four centuries of the Roman 
occupation with anything that has hitherto been conjectured respecting 
the growth of peat on the continent. Sir Charles Lyell, quoting 
Mons. Boucher de Perthes, gives the rate of increase at three centi- 
metres in a century—this calculation would give little more than four 
inches for the period in question. It is true that he expressly states 
his belief that the increase is more rapid than this, and he moreover 
allows a large margin for the accelerated growth of loose spongy peat 
upon the surface ; it would also appear probable that in the damp 
climate of England the peat would grow much more rapidly than on 
the continent. In the moss of Hatfield, as well as that of Kincardine 
in Scotland, Roman roads, coins, and implements have been found 
covered to a depth of eight feet by peat,* but this falls far short of the 
rate of increase that must have taken place in this spot during the 
Roman era. 


* Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology”, p. 721. 
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With regard to the probability of this part of London having been 
a marsh at that time, it appears, by reference to the city sewers office, 
that the centre of the London Wall Street is 31.69 feet above the 
mean high water mark at London Bridge, taking the average level of 
the gravel in the excavation at nineteen-and-a-half feet below this, 
the bottom of the peat would be at twelve feet above high water mark. 
The extreme rise of the spring tide above mean high water mark during 
the year is seven feet, thus leaving a margin of five feet between the 
bottom of the peat and the highest spring tide water mark, as at 
present existing, considering, however, the great probability of the 
river having run at a higher level in Roman times, it appears not 
unlikely this spot may then either have been under water or exposed 
to inundations. 

By information which I have received from the builder’s foreman and 
others, it appears that throughout the whole tract of ground between 
this and the Thames similar remains of peat, piles, bones, and Roman 
pottery have been found. At the new Auction Mart north of the Bank 
piles have been found connected by camp-sheathings, as it is technically 
called by builders, that is, by planks joining them horizontally. At 
the Mansion House, and in the line of the old Wall Brook, piles, peat, 
and Roman pottery were discovered last year: this latter street takes 
its name from a brook which ran through this district from the old 
wall to the Thames. Had the piles been found in lines running uni- 
formly east and west, it might very naturally be assumed that they 
were laid down for the construction of dams across this brook, but 
they are also found to run north and south. The circular clusters 
could never have been so arranged for the construction of dams or 
wharfs, but have all the appearance of having been driven in for the 
support of buildings, besides which the kitchen middens prove that 
habitations of some kind existed here. That they were occupied 
during the Roman period is also evident, but it does not eae 
follow that they were of Roman origin. 

In addition to the Roman relics above-mentioned, others of wallee 
construction remain to be described. They consist of what, in the 
absence of any evidence respecting their uses may be called handles 
and points of bone. Figs. 5 and 6. The former are composed of the 
metacarpal bones of the red deer and Bos longifrons cut through in 
the middle and roughly squared at the small end ; the others, which 
are called by the workmen spear-heads, are pointed at one end and 
hollowed out at the other, as if to receive a shaft. Both Professor 
Owen and Mr. Blake concur in thinking these implements may pos- 
sibly have been formed with flint, but I cannot ascertain that they 
were found at a lower level than the Roman remains, nor have any 
flint implements, to my knowledge, been found in the place. With 
them were also found the two bone skates on the table ; they are of 
the metacarpal bone of a small horse or ass, one of which has been 
much used on the ice. Exactly similar skates, also of the metacarpal 
of the horse or ass have been found in a tumulus of the stone period 
at Oosterend in Friesland, a drawing of them is given in Linden- 
schmit’s Catalogue of the Museum at Mayence, ete. Others have also 
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been found in Zeeland, at Utrecht, and in Guelderland, and there is a 
specimen in the Museum at Hanover. Professor Lindenschmit attri- 
butes all these to the stone period, but the specimens on the table are 
evidently of the iron age, the holes in the back having been formed for 
the insertion of an iron staple. Similar skates have been found in the 
Thames, but they have not hitherto been considered to date so early 
in England as in Roman times. Nearly all the animal bones found 
here, as also the skulls, have been split longitudinally, as if to extract 
the marrow and brain. Three specimens of skulls of the Bons longifrons 
are on the table all broken in the same place. Similar bones are found 
in nearly all lake dwellings. 

On the east side the two human skulls now exhibited were found at 
the lowest depth of peat, viz., twenty-two feet, resting immediately 
upon the gravel, also three jaws, none of which belong to the skulls. 
One of these skulls is a remarkably fine one ; the other quite the re- 
verse, very small in the frontal region, large in the parietal and cere- 
bellum, and somewhat pointed and low in the crown. Such a skull 
might very possibly have belonged to a savage, but no sound theory 
can be based upon it, as the Roman legion with its auxiliaries was 
such a heterogeneous body composed of different nations, that skulls 
of almost any description might be found amongst them. During the 
year 1862, when excavations for the adjoining building were being car- 
ried on, two other skulls were found near the same spot, but, with the 
exception of a shoulder-bone found in a different place, no other human 
bones were found in the excavations. 

Mons. Troyon in his Habitations Lacustres observes that skulls are 
frequently found in the kitchen middens alone, without any other 
human bones, and he infers that this may be accounted for by the 
Gaulish practice of making trophies of the heads of their enemies ; 
upon examining the contents of one of these skulls upon the table, 
which was broken at the base, I found amongst other things a mussel- 
shell, a cockle-shell, two or three stones of the plum or sloe, the shell 
of a hazel-nut, and a small piece of leather, showing that it must have 
been in contact with a refuse heap. The other skull, not broken, was 
filled with a brown silt. 

Alluding to the possibility of British pile buildings being at some 
time discovered, Mons. Troyon draws attention to certain iron weapons 
found in the Thames resembling in pattern those of the bronze period 
found in the Swiss lakes, but he adds, “we must not, in the absence 
of other evidence, conclude from these implements aione that habita- 
tions upon piles have ever occupied the bed of the Thames.” The only 
implement discovered at London Wall, which can with any probability 
be referred to the period of the iron age, is a kind of knife, which has 
all the appearance of having been the iron shoeing of some wooden 
implement, constructed with a view to economy of metal, and re- 
sembling by the slit at the back, in which the wood was inserted, some 
celts of the early iron period. 

It is, however, very unlikely the Romans should have built their 
habitations on a marsh, but most probable the Britons may have done 
so. For, although no pile buildings have hitherto been discovered in 
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England, the Britons were surrounded on all sides by nations that 
built in the water. In Switzerland and in Franche Comté the Allo- 
briges lived in lake dwellings during the iron age. In Iceland 
Crannoges, having the same human and animal remains that are 
found in this place, were in use so lately as the year 1603. In Scot- 
land they were also used until comparatively recent times. The 
Britons, we know from Ceesar, built their houses after the same fashion 
as the Gauls ; and of the fortifications of the Gauls, he says they were 
composed of timber mixed with layers of earth and piled into a ram- 
part forty feet thick. We know that the Britons were familiar with 
the use of abatis for defensive purposes, and that they defended the 
passage of the Thames against the Romans by means of stakes planted 
in the river. Cesar says, that after passing the Thames (at Cowey) 
he found himself near the capital of Cassibelaunus, and that it was 
situated amidst woods and marshes. A town situated in the midst 
of marshes could have been built on nothing else but piles. He found 
the town extremely strong, both by art and nature, and vast numbers 
of cattle were found in the place. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears not unlikely these piles may 
be the remains of the British capital of Cassibelaunus, situated in the 
marshes, and of necessity built on piles. From the abject state in 
which the Romans left them, and the very slight progress the Britons 
appear to have made on their own account, it is easy to understand 
how entirely dependent they must have been upon the Romans in 
everything. We may, therefore, naturally expect to find them using 
Roman tools, weapons, and pottery, possibly wearing their old shoes, 
but still living in their own primitive dwellings and inhabiting the 
same sites as when the Romans found them. 

In conclusion, | have only to add that similar piles in every respect 
have within the last month been discovered in New Southwark Street. 
The piles are of the same scantling, also of oak, but somewhat longer 
than those at London wall ; the points are driven into the gravel ; the 
peat is three to four feet thick ; large beams of the same size as the 
piles have been laid across them horizontally, and Roman pottery is 
found at all depths in the peat. Judging from the extent over which 
these piles have been discovered, there can be little doubt that in 
digging for the foundations of the many very large warehouses and 
other buildings that are now being built within this district the re- 
mains of early habitations are constantly turning up and are destroyed 
without receiving attention. 

From what has been already said in this paper it will be seen that 
if the evidence of pile buildings at London wall is inconclusive, it has 
arisen mainly from the large quantity of peat and its contents that 
had been carted away before the matter was made public. And, al- 
though I then endeavoured to enlist the interest of some of our leading 
authorities on the subject, hoping they might think it worthy of their 
attention, I cannot say that any great success attended my efforts until 
I was fortunate enough to meet with the two gentlemen before-named, 
who, I am happy to say, are present this evening, and from whose 
superior scientific attainments the society will derive much more 
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valuable information respecting the details of the several remains now 
exhibited than I am able to afford. Thus while the remotest parts of 
Europe are being searched for the vestiges of lake dwellings, and the 
most valuable reports on the same subject are received from the four 
quarters of the globe, similar remains are in daily process of destruc- 
tion at our own doors by persons who are ignorant of their meaning, 
and of the importance that attaches to them. This certainly ought 
not to be. Matters of so much interest in connection with the pre- 
historic origin of our own capital, and at the same time serving so ad- 
mirably to illustrate the conditions under which like structures have 
been erected elsewhere, are, I venture to think, well deserving of all 
the scientific knowledge and attention that can be brought to bear 
upon them. 


Since the foregoing paper was read before the Society the excava- 
tions have been continued in making trenches for the concrete founda- 
tions towards the south end, and in cutting away the roadway upon the 
west side. As I was anxious to obtain some further evidence as to the 
thickness of the stratum in which the Roman remains are found, I 
determined to watch the workmen for four and five hours together 
during several successive days while they dug from top to bottom, 
commencing with the superficial earth and passing through the peat 
to the gravel below. The result of my observation is as follows :— 
Roman red Samian ware is found as high as 13 feet from the surface, 
but very rarely, and in small quantities. At 15 feet it is frequently 
found, and from that depth it increases in quantity till the gravel is 
reached at 18 to 21 feet. The chief region of Roman remains is within 
2 to 3 feet of the gravel. We came upon the tops of the piles at 16 
feet, they were jagged and rotten, shewing that they must have rotted 
off at that level. This was a point which I desired to have made clear 
by seeing the earth cut down from the surface until the piles were 
reached. The great quantities of shoe leather of all kinds found 
amongst the Roman remains, “caliga,” “solea,” “crepida,” together 
with two iron implements, apparently for dressing leather, suggests, at 
first sight, the question whether this spot may have been devoted 
especially to the manufacture of shoes ; but the whole of the specimens 
obtained were fragments of worn or made shoes. I found no pieces of 
unformed leather, which would certainly have been the case had this 
been a quarter for shoemakers. In more recent times the surface has 
no doubt been occupied as a tannery, and the small passage within 
twenty yards of the excavations, which is still known by the name of 
*“leather-sellers’ alley,” though it has long ceased to have especial 
connection with the sale of leather, must no doubt have been asso- 
ciated originally with this tan-yard, but the bottoms of the tan-pits 
are nowhere found at a greater depth than 8 feet from the surface ; 
and there is no sufficient evidence to show that the particular designa- 
tion of this locality in connection with the sale or preparation of 
leather could have had its origin in Roman times. 

Portions of fifteen human skulls have been found exclusive of those 
before-mentioned as having been found on the adjoining premises some 
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time since, all resting on the gravel ; the highest, which I found my- 
self, was 17 feet from the surface. Of these, eleven are of the type 
which is known as Roman, one very long one, decidedly of the “ Celtic” 
type of Retzius, and one doubtful, the remainder are fragments. 

With the skulls only three human bones have been found. That 
this was not the result of oversight is proved in three ways. Firstly, 
those skulls which I found myself had no human bones near them, 
and I examined all the refuse heaps ; secondly, all the workmen were 
on the look out for them, and I desired them to keep all they found 
for me ; thirdly, the bone contractor to whom the other bones were 
sold objected to receive human bones ; had any been found amongst 
the others they would have been thrown out, and, if I had not ex- 
pressed a wish to have them, they would have been thrown into the 
cart and taken with the peat to the shoot ; so that nothing is more 
clearly proved than that the heads were severed from the bodies before 
they were thrown into the positions in which they were found. 

There is only one further supposition which is for a moment worth 
considering, viz., whether the human bones may not have been broken 
and split up like those of other animals, in such a manner as to have 
escaped detection amongst the immense quantities of small fragments 
that were found in the kitchen-middens, together with oysters, cockles, 
and the human skulls. This, I think unlikely, as the joint ends would 
probably have been observed. It is true that all the skulls but three 
were broken, but the fragments were close by, so that I was able to 
restore ten of them. On the other hand, if the heads had been de- 
capitated as trophies, and afterwards thrown away, it is curious that 
any human bones should have been found with them, and the question 
naturally arises, if a portion of the bones got amongst them, what be- 
came of the others? Upon the whole, however, viewing the pros and 
cons, I see no good ground for the insinuation involved in this hypo- 
thesis. Both the Celts and the Romans are known to have practised 
decapitation, and it is evident the inhabitants of these pile buildings 
could have been in no want of animal food. 

The piles at the south end have been identified as elm ; the re- 
mainder are oak (Quercus Robur). 

Amongst the animal remains the excavations have brought to light 
a greater number of varieties than was at first supposed of the genus 
Bos. Mr. Carter Blake has identified no less than four different kinds ; 
viz., primigenius, trochoceros, longifrons, and frontosus; these were all 
found together at a depth of 18 to 20 feet. Mr. Blake is preparing a 
detailed account of the fauna found in these excavations for the 
Geological Magazine. 


The thanks of the Society were given to Col. Lane Fox for his in- 
teresting paper. 

The Rev. DunBarR Heath, as one of the two witnesses referred to 
in the paper, confirmed the accuracy of the description of the excava- 
tions given by Col. Lane Fox. He said he saw one of the small piles 
pulled up, he saw the oyster beds, and the peat, and some of the things 
found imbedded in it. There were several points of interest which 
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arose from this remarkable discovery, but the only one on which he 
would make any observation was the suggestion that the name of 
London itself might be connected with these particular habitations. 
Mr. Heath considered it probable that if the habitations were built 
on a lake, this might have been the lake from which the name of 
Llyndin was derived. 

The Rey. Dr. Irons said that in an old book on the history of 
London by Douglas Campbell, the name was said to be derived from 
Welsh words signifying the city of the lake. 

Mr. Pike directed attention to the bone implements called in the 
paper, “skates.” He thought one of them would be better defined as 
a sliding shoe than a skate, and it had evidently been much worn. 
The other, if an implement at all, was quite new, and had little 
appearance of being more than a bone. 

Mr. Carrer Bake bore his testimony to the accuracy with which 
the investigations had been described, and to the care with which they 
had been made ; and in those respects he contrasted what had been 
done by Col. Lane Fox with the exaggerated representations by Troyon 
and others of lake habitations on the Continent, where some authors 
had exhibited what Mr. Pike would term lamentable absence of 
“shame” in their accounts. Among the bones brought from the ex- 
cavation at London Wall there were on the table numerous remains 
of Bos longifrons, which appears to have been cozval with Roman 
remains at those periods, but which does not now exist, although 
its descendants may survive in some breeds of the modern ox. 
There were other specimens which indicated the existence of a second 
species of extinct ox, the Bos trochoceros, found in the Swiss pfahl- 
bauten. There was also a specimen, not of the ibex of the Alps, 
but of the more rare species of ibex of the Pyrenees, which was 
also found in some pleistocene caves. There was found also at a 
depth of seventeen feet from the surface, immediately above one of 
the kitchen middens, a fragment of a common snail shell (/elix pomatia) 
imbedded in the peat, retaining its colour, which was evidence against 
the extreme antiquity of the deposit. There were some metacarpal 
bones carved in a remarkable manner, with very curious marking, for 
some purpose which it was difficult to define. The markings were 
similar to those produced by flints, but there were no specimens of 
flint found in the peat in the London Wall excavation. Mr. Blake 
thought that the marks could not have been produced by anything 
but a flint implement, and that bronze or iron could never have pro- 
duced them. The absence of flints, therefore, became very puzzling. 
He hoped the investigations would be continued, and by that means 
some further explanations might be obtained. He was sorry, indeed, 
that they came to the gravel so soon. The evidence the deposit afforded 
of the time required for the growth of peat was also important. The 
geologists who have had a great disposition to exaggerate the time of 
man’s existence have taken the growth of peat as a factor. But the 
growth of peat was very uncertain evidence, for it depended much on 
the circumstance of its exposure to the weather. On one side of ahilla 
peat-bed was often shallow, and on the other side it was deep; the 
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rapidity of the growth having been affected by the windward or leeward 
side of the hill. That was a caution against accepting such factors in 
calculating the antiquity of man. Roman pottery was found at the 
same depth in the peat as the kitchen middens, and under whatever 
conditions the peat might have been formed they could not assign to 
it a period of greater antiquity than the Roman occupation of this 
country. Among the works of human industry found were female 
Roman calige which showed that the Romans were settled there at 
the time. The most important evidence discovered consisted of the 
two skulls on the table. One of the skulls accords with those described 
by Barnard Davis and others as Roman. The other accords with the 
low type of the Irish skull similar in character to those described by 
several authorities as characteristic of the river-bed Irishmen of Louth, 
Borris, Blackwater, and other places in the south of Ireland. He 
would not call it Celtic, as much difference of opinion exists as to what 
is the Celtic type, but it was dolichocephalic, and belonged probably 
to one of the Britons by whom the piles were made, and who co-existed 
with the Roman invaders. 

The Rev. Dunbar HeatH inquired whether there was any difference 
between the animal remains found at London wall and those found 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Carter Bake said it was a very curious fact that in these re- 
mains they had a true cave species of goat (Capra pyrenaica) associated 
with human bones and Roman manufactures. But paleontology, like 
anthropology, was in its infancy, and he should be sorry to draw any 
conclusion from such an association; the fact, however, was un- 
paralleled. 

Major OweEN asked whether the specimen of the bone of the goat 
was found in the gravel ? 

Mr. Carter Bake replied that nothing was found in the gravel. 
Similar specimens had been found in a cave in Somersetshire. 

Mr. CHARLESWORTH said he had paid mnch attention to the mam- 
malian remains in the drift and to those of the pliocene period, yet he 
had no knowledge of the species of goat of which the specimen was ex- 
hibited, having been found in those deposits. With respect to the 
association of the bones of extinct animals with human remains, he 
did not consider that it proved they were contemporaneous. The 
Romans or Britons might have stumbled on a fossil-bone and fashioned 
it into an implement, for which purpose it would serve as well or better 
than recent bones. It did not follow, therefore, because they were 
found together that they must necessarily have existed at the same 
time. One of the subjects in which he had taken special interest was 
the association of the remains of extinct and recent animals in the 
stratum, and he had frequently opposed the theory propounded 
by Sir Charles Lyell, that the relative ages of different strata 
might be determined by counting the percentage of recent and 
extinct animal remains, and thus ascertaining the chronological 
sequence. One great oversight he (Sir C. Lyell) committed was 
the omission to take into consideration that geological formations 
are made up from the wrecks of older formations, and thus there ‘are 
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mingled together the fossil remains of different periods. That view he 
believed is now fully recognised, and it might be made to bear on that 
discussion. With respect to the fossil bones of an ass spoken of by 
Col. Fox, he was not aware that there is any difference osteologically 
between the bones of an ass and of a small horse, and he thought they 
were not to be distinguished in a fossil state. 

Mr. Carter Bake stated that there were clear proofs of a distinct 
osteological difference between the ass and the horse. There was 
a difference in the teeth, in the long bones in the skull, and in other 
particulars. There is a difference also in the texture of the bones, 
which on microscopical examination can be immediately detected. 

Col. Lane Fox said there was a gouge found in the peat, made from 
a bone that was evidently clder than the other bones. 

Dr. CHarNock made some observations in answer to the remarks 
of the Rev. Dunbar Heath on the etymology of the rame London, and 
the other Celtic names mentioned by him. The Welsh, //i, signifying 
a flood, flux, stream (found inverted in local names commencing with 
al, el, il, ol, hul), was liable to take the form of lag, leg, lig, lug, lid, 
lud, lon, lun, lyn; hence Londinium, Lundinium, Lyndin, or London, 
which was precisely the same as Leyden in Holland, and Lyon in 
France, both of which were anciently written Lug-dunum. He 
thought London did not derive its name from its situation upon the 
Thames, but from some stream, perhaps the Fleet Ditch (which may 
have been anciently called the Lug, Lud, Lun, Lon), which flowed 
into it, and that the name London could mean none other than a 
* fortress or town on the water” (/yn-din, lun-din, lan-dun.) 

The Rev. Dunpar Heatu then read the following paper :— 


On the way in which large bodies of Mute Men would acquire language 
From small bodies of Speaking Men. By the Rey. Dunbar I. 
Heatn, M.A., Treas. A.S.L. 


The distinction generally presupposed or stated as distinguishing 
mutes from speaking beings, is that the latter use distinct articulation 
while the former use only vowel cries or inarticulate sounds, as dogs 
and cats do, in expressing what they have to express. A little consi- 
deration, however, will show, that the character of the sounds pro- 
duced, whether clear or confused, distinguished and articulate, or 
indistinguishable and inarticulate, has nothing at all to do with 
what we really mean by the power of speech or language. It will be 
easily seen that large numbers of the sounds habitually made in what 
is usually called speech by speaking men are the same as those made 
by dumb brutes, and large numbers of the sounds made by dumb 
brutes occur repeatedly in what are called the languages of mankind, 

It would also be trivial to build up so fundamental a distinction as 
that between mutes and speakers on so unimportant a peculiarity as 
the mere sorts of sounds, or other signs, made use of. For the ground 
of such a distinction we must seek a peculiarity in some more advanced 
part of human nature than man’s throat and chest, or even that lower 
emotional nature which he shares largely with beings beneath him. 

The real distinction then between mutes and speakers will, I think, 
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be found to lie in the fact that all sounds used by mutes arise from 
individual emotion, and express emotion while the language of 
speakers (distmct from certain cries they may utter under strong emo- 
tion) actually diminishes by its use the individual emotion of the 
speaker, and expresses the ideas or perceptions common to the minds 
of the community of the speakers. 

I wish my readers to understand, then, that by mute men I mean 
men who may or may not use words, but who only express emotions 
by them, and that such emotions are the individual emotions of the 
mute being; and by speaking men I mean men who can express 
ideas and perceptions by words or sounds or other signs, and that 
these ideas or perceptions are common to the tribe of speakers. I also 
wish it to be clearly understood that I am not writing and have never 
yet written on the origin of language, but on the transmission of 
language from tribe to tribe when once it has been acquired. 

I am about to bring before the reader a conception of certain 
kitchen-middens occupied by what I call mutes, and subjected to the 
rationalising influences of a further advanced set of men whom I call 
speakers, and, that I may be as clearly understood as possible, I 
begin with forestalling a part of what I have to say further on. 

I lay down therefore at once that, in my view of matters, every 
verb expressed in the first person singular is an expression of emotion 
or mental movement of the person moved. I love, I am cold, I hit, 
I count, I remember, being each of them individual or subjective 
states of mind, may, according to my view, be each of them expressed 
by a mute. To express the first person plural seems to me a step 
beyond emotion, which I call semi-emotion. We love, we are cold, 
express a state partly internal without ratio, and partly external or 
rational with ratio. The second and third persons, singular and 
plural, I make fully rational. The expression, thou art cold, is an 
expression of a perception or ratio between an external being and a 
state of temperature. I recognise in animal nature every variety of 
degree between reason and emotion. Here we have the simplest 
emotion, without any ratio or proportion at all in it to anything else, 
and there we have the very essence of ratio, reason, proportion, or 
comparison between any thing and anything. 

A consideration of the physical apparatus and mental agency used 
in producing sounds will show that man and the higher brutes have 
them in common. The emotions also are common, but many ideas 
and perceptions on the other hand, created and vividly rationalised 
by the leaders of the human race, have no existence at all in the 
majority of mankind, and a very emotional one only in the interme- 
diate classes. The loving Pocahontas of Virginia, the naked Anacaona 
of Hayti were as fully developed emotionally as Newton or Faraday. 
They loved indeed but too well, but were quite unable either to form or 
express the ideas of electrical current, or molecular polar forces. The 
rationalised perceptions of the highest men are not even now common 
to themselves and the lowest men, still less to them and the brutes. 

If I were writing on the origin of language, I should be called upon 
to prove this my statement that language, in the proper sense of the 
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word, expresses ideas and perceptions common to a race, exclusive of 
individual emotions. I write, however, only upon the way in which 
men, whom I suppose or assume to express their common ideas and 
perceptions by certain sounds, would act upon other men whom I 
assume or suppose only to express their individual emotions by sounds, 
and if it had not been denied at the reading of my first paper that 
man in his mute state could maintain himself upon the earth, it 
would not be incumbent on me to familiarise my readers as I am now 
doing with the idea that every one of man’s many wants and other 
emotions can be perfectly and fully expressed and understood without 
language, sufficiently so, at least, for the purpose of his existence. 

The nature of things would seem to be enough to show that in 
order for man to exist we need do nothing more thaa supply his wants. 
The expression of ideas as well as wants is a great step beyond this, 
and is no doubt essential to man’s progress and civilisation, but not 
to his existence, for brutes clearly exist without expressing them. 

The power of expressing the emotion, “I want my food,” is essential 
to continued social existence ; but not the power of saying, “your 
food is in the next room.” A dog knowing that its puppy’s food is 
in the next room, nevertheless does not show its knowledge but its 
emotion strongly, by a sound and a push, the emotion, namely, of 
desire, that the puppy should go there; the puppy, understanding 
and yielding to this emotion, feeds and lives. The human infant in 
the same way yields to expressed emotion, not to expressed know- 
ledge. The man, on the other hand, is able to diminish the necessity 
for emotion considerably, by expressing a perception common to him 
and the tribe. He simply says, “the food is there.” He not only 
lives, but progresses. 

I readily admit that a social being, placed even in a Garden of 
Eden, with ample food around him, would soon die off unless capable 
of expressing his own emotions, and understanding those of others ; 
but, granting him an apparatus for producing articulate sounds, and 
granting pain and pleasure to prompt him to the proper use of it, I 
cannot see any shadow of a reason for supposing mute man less able 
to prolong his social existence, under suitable outward circumstances, 
than mute apes or other animals. 

If it be allowed, then, that mute men, expressing their emotions, 
may maintain and increase their numbers on the earth under favour- 
able circumstances, the next step is that we ask ourselves whether we 
have reason to contemplate mankind as having actually existed over 
vast areas and during long periods in this mute emotional state. 
Traditional views constitute the only reason I know of why we should 
not do so. Arguments on the other hand to show that we should be 
right in doing so, were given by me in my former paper ; and it is in 
accordance with all that we know of nature, that reason should have 
been gradually acquired among men. 

The passage, indeed, from an essentially mute or emotional to an 
essentially speaking or reasonable state in a community of beings 
living on this earth, under the conditions of what we call Nature, 
seems to me to be the last of those three largest changes which we 
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can conceive of in nature between the original chaos and the present 
state of things. That these three steps have been actually made 
seems allowed on all hands ; but each of the three is still very gene- 
rally attributed to miracle in confession of our ignorance. Time, 
however, it is no less generally admitted, was required for the first two 
of them, and what I say is that time was also required for the third. 

Divide, then, the development of nature, between the nebular 
chaos and the present state of things, into the three most fundamental 
of all possible groups or divisions, and what are they? Obviously 
those which are comprised in the organisation of matter will form 
the earliest ; those which bring these early organisms into a sensa- 
tionalised or emotionalised state must be the second; and the ration- 
alising of emotions is the third ; and no other such great change as 
either of these can be mentioned in the whole of the series. That 
vast time was taken in the organising of matter I take as a proven 
fact from the hands of geology and physical cosmogony. We mean 
by this that there was a vast time during which our mundane system 
contained matter without organism, and a further vast time during 
which organism was increasing in complexity before it arrived at its 
present state. 

That there was also a vast time during which organisms existed 
without sensation is equally admitted. Vast is the step from unor- 
ganised matter to organism, but equally vast is that from organism 
to sensation. If the lowest organism is that which in the sunlight 
can simply decompose the inorganic carbonic acid, and appropriate to 
itself the carbon, there is no evidence of sensation accompanying such 
an act; nor have we in the whole phenomena of vegetable life any 
reason for supposing sensation. If, again, the lowest animal organism 
is that which can decompose the lowest vegetable organism, and join 
to itself its organic elements, there still appears in this no evidence 
of sensation. We admit, therefore, there was a vast period before 

evidence of sensation appeared, and that sensation has increased 
during vast periods in nature since its first appearance. Now the 
rationalising of sensation or emotion is, I say, a further step, distinct 
in kind from either of these two, and like these two I say it contains 
steps or stages, requiring vast periods of time for each of them, and 
requiring at a late stage, language. This process is still going on, 
and fresh conceptions are daily becoming the property of a more and 
more rationalised mankind, at a more rapid rate by far than at any 
former time in all mundane history. Now what I say is, that tra- 
ditionary views have insensibly caused even those who reject the 
Adam and Eve theory to suppose that the first man existed in a 
state of emotion sufficiently rationalised as to require speech, and I...” 
argue it in these papers as far more probable that he gained the great 
instrument for rationalisation at a period when he had already occu- 
pied large portions of the globe in a mere emotional or partially 
rationalised mute state. 

That I may direct the thoughts of my readers into a channel which 
would lead I think to profitable results, I will give two instances of 
what I mean by rationalisation of emotion. One shall be in low 
mute mammal, the other in speaking man. 
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I will suppose, then, a low mute mammal, such as a tame guinea 
pig, to be taken by the inexorable boy who owns it for a series of 
nice warm water baths, on the plea that it is good for the wretched 
animal to have a washing. Now, judging from what I hear has hap- 
pened in such a case, I understand that for the first time or two the 
animal shows mere abject emotion, by its utterance of piteous cries 
or squeals. At the third, or even second time, however, the emotion 
diminishes. The rationalised emotion becomes an idea of a some- 
thing external to be resisted. Ratio or comparison begins to take 
place. The cry now becomes a grunt of anger, which is a less ab- 
sorbing emotion than fear; and, like General Lee, the overpowered 
animal at the fourth time fights, bites and scratches to its very 
utmost, deserving a better fate. 

In the next example rationalisation has advanced still further. 
Let the mute mammal be a speaking man, walking along a lonely 
road, and the inexorable boy a highway robber. A sensible or ration- 
alised man, when met in such a case, feels neither fear, nor even 
anger. He recognises the inevitable, hands out at once his purse, 
and politely hopes the wife and family of the depredator are salubrious. 
Here the power of language enables the two parties so fully to under- 
stand each other, that the natural inward individual emotion passes 
wholly into an external interchange of ideas common to the two. 

Now it will be found that even on the common Adam and Eve 
theory, when we give our attention carefully to the state of the sup- 
posed Adam and Eve, we find that a certain large amount of time— 
say three or four years at least—is required for the rationalisation of 
some of the most imperious emotions. Minds moulded by the tra- 
ditional view have not yet dwelt sufficiently upon the great length of 
time required in the very nature of things for learning speech, even 
though many of them now take a very liberal and wide interpretation 
of the tradition. 

Taking the tradition in its widest sense, let us suppose fifty Adams, 
each with his Eve, at different points of the earth’s surface, and each 
created millions of years ago instead of six thousand. Fix the mind 
on any one of these couples, and follow them in their first lesson from 
their creator in rationalising the emotion of love, if they had such a 
lesson, or in their first unaided attempts to rationalise if they were 
unaided. 

Adam then invented, or was taught, the method of saying, or 
expressing by some sort of sound, his individual emotion, “ I love.” 
This step, though it seems often described as the essence of language, 
is by no means a great one. Turtle-doves, cats, singing-birds, and 
animals in general have taken it. That Eve would make the same 
sound as Adam to express the same emotion in herself which Adam 
had expressed, is again only what we see takes place in other animals. 
Again, that each of them should also go on to say, “ we love,” would 
be a clear step forward towards language, but not a very extraordinary 
or difficult one. I do not know whether any animals have taken it. 
I should think it probable that a single dog saying to its master, “ I 
want my food,” would fall into the use of a somewhat different ex- 
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pression if a dozen other dogs were always clamouring by its side, 
and, if so, the semirationalised emotion, “we want our food,” would 
become distinguishable in practice by the dog community. Many of 
the emotions are highly contagious and social, while others are as 
strongly individual, and if I were searching into the origin of lan- 
guage I should expect that the passage from the expression of emo- 
tion to that of reason would be found to take the path through these 
strong social sorts of emotion, on the border ground between the sub- 
jective and the objective. 

But passing by the doubtful ground of “we love,” a real and 
most mighty step must now be recognised. That Adam should say to 
Eve “ Thou lovest,” which is no longer an emotion of his own, and 
that Eve should agree to say the same sound to Adam, neither of the 
two expressing any longer their own individual emotion ; but each 
expressing by the same sound an external idea viewed on opposite 
sides by the two speakers; this—this—is man’s triumph—this is 
language. This seems to be so enormous a step in the progress of 
the great kosmos, that it is generally supposed it must have hap- 
pened simultaneously with another great event, namely, the very first 
appearance in the kosmos of the being now called man, with bigger 
brain, shorter arm, and stouter thigh than a set of other beings 
called apes, who had long been domiciled in the neighbourhood of 
Paradise. That the apes themselves took this step by the gradually 
increasing force of their own intellects, during the time that their 


_ thighs were gradually becoming stouter, is considered less likely than 


that the new being was instantaneously fashioned, and instantaneously 
taught to speak out his ideas. Let us then suppose that man was 
really so taught at his creation. Let the three lessons of I love, we 
love, and thou lovest, be supposed well and sufficiently learnt. We 
must now allow at the very least three years to elapse before the 
lesson of “they love” can have been applicable, even, in a very in- 
fantile and elementary sense ; for it is indeed rather preposterous to 
imagine that when the eldest child was so young as only two years 
old, any one of the four human beings then in existence should point 
to two others, and say to the remaining one, “ they love.” 

Now the ordinary view is certainly nothing at all like the supposi- 
tion that the Deity took three years to teach Adam and Eve the ex- 
pression by speech of the third person plural. Yet, if we employ 
ourselves in forming any idea at all of the supposed origin of speech, 
by a supposed teaching of the first man and woman by a Deity, we 
seem immediately met by the difficulty that either the man and woman 
were taught to use words to which they could attach no meaning, 
and which would be useless to them for at least three-years; or that 
the use of the useful words really taught them did not differ in prin- 
ciple from the use of sounds by cats, turtle-doves, and singing-birds, 
to express simple emotion. 

The same line of argument may be extended further. Supposing 
that the Adam and Eve were taught the expression for the third 
person plural before they had need for it, how is it they were not 
taught the expressions for such ideas as “ musical vibrations” and 
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* electrical current”? The words “electrical current” express a clear 
definite intelligible conception to a small number of people in this 
age ; who, by great mental labour have sufficiently rationalised tieir 
emotions to enable them to conceive polar molecular forces. Now 
the conception expressed by the words “they love,” to a supposed 
Adam, at the supposed moment of his creation, would stand on 
exactly the same footing as that expressed by “ electrical current” 
now adays. His mind was by the hypothesis a blank or unused one. 
In such a mind what room can be even imagined for the emotion, “ I 
am jealous,” or “I hate ;” still less for the rationalisation, “ they are 
jealous,” “ they hate.” 

The long and the short of the matter is, that all rational concep- 
tions are the results of experience, and of a considerable activity in 
the rationalising mind ; and that in the nature of things experience 
requires time ; and that if this be once granted the principle of what 
I am contending for is granted ; for it then becomes a mere matter of 
detail to know whether Adam took three years, or whether his race 
took three million years, to learn or be taught the utility of using the 
sounds, “they love,” and “electric current,” for certain rationalised 
emotions. 

Though I have disclaimed the notion that I am writing on the 
origin of language, I find that I am at the present moment doubtless 
comparing the @ priori difficulties in the two opposing views on the 
subject. The one view was derived, so far as we know, from the 
authors of the Persian “ Bundehesh,” and transmitted to Europe 
through the Book of Genesis. Now the Book of Genesis is a very 
modern book when compared with the period to which authentic his- 
tory extends. In its present form it was compiled just about half 
way between the present time and the time when men could build 
the pyramids. Nor is the “ Bundehesh” much older, and if we even 
take the earliest date ever claimed for the first Hebrew ever named, 
we still have an indubitable thousand years before Abraham, during 
which great empires, great buildings, and a large if not a great 
Egyptian book of the dead existed. Thus the traditionary view must 
be allowed to be what we may fairly call modern. The essence of it 
is, that at twelve o’clock on some unknown day there was no speaking 
man on the earth, and by twelve o’clock next day there was a man 
able to recognise at least animals, plants, earth, water, and God ; and 
to use, pronouns, verbs, and nouns, inflectioned by tenses, numbers, 
and genders. 

The scientific evidence in favour of this view being absolutely none 
at all of any kind whatever, I compare it therefore unfavourably with 
the other view now rising into public notice. This view is, that 
during and after the tertiary geological epoch, the highest mam- 
mals then on earth were becoming more erect in their way of walking, 
less hairy in their bodies, and more like in general to what the lowest 
men are now. Such beings are supposed during these changes to 
have also gradually rationalised some of their emotions, by the use of 
mental power, not so much beyond what the average of them pos- 
sessed as to presuppose a miraculous development. Not only could a 
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chief among them say (as brute animals can now say) I love, I hate, 
I am jealous, we love, we hate, we are jealous, I kill, we kill, but once 
on atime it is supposed, or supposable, that such a chief, about to 
strike some beast of prey, with his admiring tribe around him, broke, 
without a miracle, into a different way of saying, “I kill,” which 
himself and the tribe around understood to mean, “I will kill. This, 
under the excitement of the circumstances, was semi-emotional and 
semi-rational. Many such semi-emotional, semi-rational states can 
be imagined. In favour of this view we have the strict compatibility 
of all the suppositions involved in it with what we see continually 
taking place in nature ; for the step of rationalisation, which I have 
here imagined, is not greater in proportion to the previous mental 
power, than many which we often see taken by intelligent creatures 
under strong excitement. 

The subject of this paper is the way in which a community of 
emotional men would be rationalised by a small number of rational 
or speaking men. I have nowhere seen the conception clearly ex- 
pressed that human beings whom we might fairly call mute (as we 
call animals mute) may yet be thoroughly well able to express to 
each other their emotions (as animals are.) The presenting this con- 
ception clearly to my readers has, I find, taken up a much larger por- 
tion of the space usually allotted to a paper than I had expected ; 
but if we can, by this time conceive to ourselves the clever chief of 
two or three hundred merely emotional inhabitants of a kitchen-mid- 
den, struggling into the semi-emotional, semi-rational state of express- 
ing, “I will kill,” we shall now be able all the more readily to follow 
such a chief, and his tribe, in the circumstances under which I proceed 
to depict them. 

The advent of the Aryans among such a tribe might be either 
peaceable or warlike. Tribes of progressive human races (such as the 
Aryans themselves) are willing to receive physical or mental novelties 
at the hands of other tribes, but such tribes of men as belong to the 
unprogressive races are distinguished by their bigoted refusal to 
accept even benefits at the hands of strangers. Now the two hundred 
kitchen-middeners I am describing, I assume to be of progressive ten- 
dencies, and it is immaterial whether we suppose war, commerce, or 
philanthropy to have brought into the neighbourhood these half 
dozen, well-armed strangers whom, in imagination, we now see ap- 
proaching. 

Now see what the leader of these six Aryans is going to do among 
these two hundred kitchen-middeners, and see how no theory, except 
that of the mute condition of the kitchen-middeners will allow us to 
account for his success. 

If each party had its own language, it is evident the six strangers 
would only do just what six Englishmen would do now among 200 
Chinese or New Zealanders, viz., each would learn a very small 
smattering of the other’s language, and a lingo would spring up for 
mere temporary communication ; but as to the six imposing their 
language on the 200, no such event has ever happened in the history 
of the world. Court terms, warlike terms, scientific terms, and so on, 
might be imposed, but not the words of daily life. 
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Now what the six men did was not the mere imposing their words 
of daily life on the 200, but their words of daily life modified by 
Grimm’s law. 

We have in the history of the world many instances where special 
words (proper names, for instance, and ecclesiastical terms) have un- 
doubtedly been imposed by one speaking race upon another, which 
has received them with considerable modification of the tongue force 
or breath force. Episcopus, bischoff and bishop is an example ; but 
in no instance has any law for these variations been evolved at all 
approaching to Grimm’s law in magnitude, complexity, or univer- 
sality. 

It is very obvious that if the supposed 200 men were mutes, then what- 
ever linguistic influence the supposed six men had on them would take 
place cleanly and completely at once, say in a week or in a month, at 
the outside, the essence of the work would be completed ; but if each 
side were speakers, at least a hundred years would be required, and 
no such clean result, as is shown by the universality of Grimm’s law 
can be imagined as possible. When the commonest words of all in 
the invaders’ language had been adopted, with a wrong amount of 
tongue force and breath force, no reason at all would exist for wrongly 
pronouncing other words not quite so common, and not only pro- 
nouncing them wrongly, but with an error following certainly clear and 
definite rules. 

But now assume the 200 to be mutes, and follow the leader of the 
Aryans in his first lesson to the crowd around him. 

Naturally he would get the crowd to pronounce after him some 
short syllables such as pa, ta, ka, to illustrate the use of lips, palate, 
and throat, and very naturally the four or five men (or women more 
likely) just in front of him would pronounce them rightly, but not 
one man in fifty can tell the real effect of his work on a crowd. On 
their returning to their wigwams much would be the emotion of risi- 
bility and imitativeness displayed that night among the natives ; and 
next morning the chances are that the majority who stood some dis- 
tance from the speaker would have fixed for ever upon the whole 
nation the wrong utterance of ba, da, ga. The main point of my whole 
argument is that such a result would most naturally follow among 
mutes, but would never happen among speaking men. 

It is obvious that only among mutes such a mistake at the be- 
ginning would have consequences spreading over every root in the 
language in which the tenues letters were initial ; for speakers would 
of course differ from mutes in paying their principal attention to the 
meaning, and in being more able to correct each other. Mutes alone 
would have first to learn the sounds. Ifa speaking man happened to 
say father for his teacher’s pater, that would no be reason for his also 
saying fish for his teacher’s piscis ; but a mute saying in the first day’s 
lesson f for his teacher’s p, would turn all his teacher's p.s afterwards 
into f.s without exception. 

Now we may very readily allow that the leader of the six Aryans 
discovered early in his second lecture the mistake of his pupils, but we 
form a very exaggerated notion of the power of human persuasion, 
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when exerted against savage obstinacy or love of fun, if we think the 
teacher could undo next morning the result of the previous day’s perfor- 
mance. Granting even great nicety of perception in some of the pupils, 
and great nervous determination to co-ordinate afresh the muscles of 
the mouth, throat, and chest, in opposition to a twenty-four hours’ 
habit, yet such qualities would never be manifested in the great mass 
of the crowd. The best thing the leaders could do when their teacher 
tried to show them their error of tongue force would, no doubt, be 
done by them. They would screw their faces amidst shouts of 
laughter into the nearest approach they could manage into what was 
right, but as to correcting yesterday’s error, once irretrievably made, 
even if they did so themselves it would be too late. Every word 
which the Aryans began with a tenues would be henceforth and for 
ever pronounced by the tribe with a medial, and it being necessary 
to discriminate the Aryan’s own medials from the tribe medial too 
hastily adopted, the natural way would be to give a little variety to 
the throat force, so that the Aryan medial became an aspirate. Ba, 
ga, da, became fa, cha, tha. 

I can hardly conceive Grimm’s law to have arisen except at once, in 
a day, at a stroke. Ifa nation saying pater, pulex, pullus, pecus, 
duo, dens, frater, and fui, came among another nation speaking their 
own language, and the aborigines, repudiating their own words, should 
intend to take the new words, and by some chance said father instead 
of pater, this seems to me no reason why, as they gradually went on 
to learn all the new words, they should also, in strict accordance with 
a law of error, say flea, fowl, fee, two, tooth, brother, and be. If, how- 
ever, the aborigines, wishing not so much to say at first certain words, 
as to use their organs of speech aright in pronouncing certain sorts of 
words, should at starting make a mistake in the use of their organs, 
this, and this alone, seems to me an origin from which Grimm’s law 
would arise. 

To sum up. I assume it as now recognised, that Europe contained 
a considerable population, spread over considerable areas, in the days 
of woolly elephants and rhinoceroses. These men had musical instru- 
ments, needles, fish-hooks, and many weapons. They could draw on 
ivory. I have argued, that, in order to exist, these people must, of 
course, have had some means of expressing their wants and emotions. 
But articulate language is by no means requisite for this ; however 
indispensable it may be towards expressing ideas and the ratio of 
ideas, articulation, I say, is an instrument of the intellect, but not 
of the heart. My second argument is that these people must have 
learnt language not by slow degrees, but in a day, at once, at a single 
step. Else I say the phenomena of Grimm’s law could not have 
arisen, and I have endeavoured very briefly and imperfectly to indi- 
cate how a few speaking men coming among these primitive people 
might have set about the task of getting speech into them. Let some 
better theory than my own be propounded. At present there seems 
none other which professes to account for Grimm’s law. 


The CuairMAN proposed that thanks be given to Mr. Heath for his 
very learned and humorous paper. 
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Mr. Pix said he had listened to the paper with mingled pleasure 
and pain. It presented two aspects, one literary, the other scientific. 
In its literary aspect he was charmed with the paper ; in the other, 
he was sorry that it had been read. Regarded as a literary production 
every sentence was clear and delightful, and he could not help wishing 
that Mr. Heath had confined himself to writing a romance on the “mur- 
murings of the mutes,” for as a scientific hypothesis it would not bear 
examination. It was expected from a scientific hypothesis that it should 
explain something, but it did nothing of the kind. Mr. Heath wished 
them to believe in the existence of mute races of mankind, because 
there was said to be a law called Grimm’s law, with which such an 
hypothesis would agree. But all the phenomena of variations of lan- 
guage might be explained on the supposition that different races 
of men taught their languages to other men who had a language of 
their own. As an illustration of the changes which a language may 
undergo when spoken by a foreigner, Mr. Pike repeated an English 
sentence as pronounced by a bookseller from whom he recently made a 
purchase, in which nearly every consonant had a different sound from 
its English pronunciation. ‘This man, ne said, might possibly have 
been one of Mr. Heath’s mutes, but he believed him to be a German ; 
and when it is found that foreigners at the present day with a lan- 
guage of their own, make such alterations in the pronunciation of 
English words, he could not see why other speaking men at more early 
periods should not have made similar alterations in what Mr. Heath 
called the Aryan language. It would be very difficult, consistently 
with his theory, to explain how the Basque language came to be spoken 
in the Basque country. Then, with regard to the progressive steps by 
which, according to Mr. Heath’s hypothesis, reasoning power was ac- 
quired by man after vast periods of time, there was a contradiction 
because, though it was said to require an immensity of time to develope 
the reasoning power of man, Mr. Heath would have them believe that 
mutes would be able to speak in a day. How could the Aryans have 
taught the mutes such words as “mind,” “one hundred,” or any words 
expressing abstract ideas. Modern travellers find great difficulty in 
teaching savages things much less difficult than those. It was hard to 
believe in the six Aryans who were supposed to have taught their lan- 
guage to two hundred mutes. It was a charming picture, but he was 
compelled to reject it as altogether improbable. It was as unlikely as 
that a ship’s crew landing on the Coast of Africa should attempt to 
teach gorillas to speak English. Neither was there any tradition to 
support such a notion of the teaching of language. In the only tradi- 
tions on the subject the communication of the knowledge of language 
was attributed to some kind of God; an instanve of which occurred in 
Horace, which passage he recited. There was no story extant about 
six Aryans having imparted language to mutes, but all traditions of 
the kind referred to some one God. He considered the paper to be of 
no value in a scientific point of view. It said nothing about the origin 
of language, and referred principally to Grimm’s law. But there were 
other things to be considered of more importance than Grimm’s laws. 
He would not say that he was inclined to think the paper a hoax, but 
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that it was intended to satirise certain philologists who are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to give up language as a test of race. The 
fact that Mr. Heath had read such a paper at a meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society showed that there was a strong reaction against pre- 
judice, and in such reaction there was great danger of its being carried 
too far; for unorthodox rashness was as dangerous to the progress of 
truth as orthodox conventional timidity. Therefore, he raised his 
voice against Mr. Heath’s hypothesis for the purpose of showing that 
that Society was not ready to receive any theory merely because it 
was unorthodox. 

Mr. Mac Grigor ALLAN agreed with Mr. Heath in thinking that the 
first men must have been mutes, and must have learned speech, as 
everything else, by slow degrees. 

Major OweEN moved the adjournment of the discussion, which was 
seconded by Mr. Carter Buakg, and carried. 

The debate was then adjourned to the 15th of January. 


JaNuARY 1867. 
T. Benpysue, Esq. V.P., IN THE CHAIR. 


Tue minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The names of the following gentlemen who had been elected Feliows 
of the Society were read :—Henry Leighton, Esq., 53, Upper Sey- 
mour Street, W.; Henry Coates, Esq., Civil Service, Chelsea. 

Local Secretary.—J. G. Taylor, Esq., H.M. Consul at Erzroom. 


The presents to the Library and Museum were announced as 

under :— 

From K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.—Documents re- 
lating to Puritanism in New England. 

From an anonymous Donor :— 
The Natural History of Man. 
Man a Machine. By La Merrrie. 
Histoire naturelle dé ’homme et de la femme. By Desay. 
Reflections on Polygamy. PHILALEUTHERUS. 

From the Author.—Uber art und race des Zahmen Europiischen 
rindes. By Prof. RiitimeyeEr. 

From Mr. J. Ayres.—Map of Africa. 


The Director stated that a letter had been received from their 
recently elected President, Capt. Burton, now in Brazil, and they 
would be glad to know he was working for the Society in that coun- 
try. Dr. Hunt also announced that he had received a letter from 
Mr. J. Meyer Harris, from Liberia, where he had procured a large 
collection of skulls for their museum, which he hoped to be able to 
bring in the course of the summer. A letter had also been received 
from Mr. Walker, dated November 14th, from the Gaboon, where he 
had collected a large number of specimens for the museum, which 
were expected in March next, and would then be exhibited. 
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Extracts from the letters of Captain Burton, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 


‘Walker, were then read as follow :— 


“Santos, S. Paulo, Brazil, Dec. 2, 1866. 


‘* Str,—I have the honour to enclose extract from the Anglo-Indian 
Times, published at Rio de Janeiro ; and I should be much indebted 
to any members of the Society who could assist in forwarding my 
views. 

“The preliminary studies of Brazilian anthropology have been too 
severe to allow me leisure for travelling. Having now, however, 
mastered the theoretical part of the subject, I hope without delay to 
visit the wild Cayaras in the valley of the Tieti, and at no distant 
period the Amoris or Botocudos, near Bahia. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
RicHarD F. Burton. 

“The Secretary, A.S.L.” 

* Monrovia, Liberia, Dec. 10, 1866. 


“My pear Docror,—I have been some time in the Bush, but hope 
to be home by the February mail. I have not forgotten the Society 
since I have been away. I have seven or eight different skulls, and 
am in hopes of getting a complete skeleton for the museum. I have 
been in a splendid country for collecting specimens ; they have been 
having a great go in at chopping one another up. I have been trying 
to get a skull of a tribe of cannibals that live in the interior near here, 
but have not been successful ; they are too careful of their precious 
craniums. I have heard lately of a monkey, which I am led to believe 
is the gorilla, or something like him. They go in tribes of twenty to 
thirty, walk on their hind legs, occasionally use a stick, and are not afraid 
of a man ; they are to be found on the Cape Mount, a hill of some 
height. I intend having a crack at one if I can make their acquaint- 
ance. There is also something else on the top of the mount, that 
may perhaps prove more interesting to the Society and yourself ; that 
is, some graves that are said to be fifteen feet long. I cannot imagine 
what they contain. They are very old, as the oldest man in the 
country, who is quite a century old, remembers them, when a boy, 
being spoken of as the old people’s graves. I intend to dig one up 
on my return that way; and if I find a mare’s nest, you shall have 
it as a set-off against Du Chaillu’s 3 ft. 6 in. men, which Mr. Crawfurd 
could not digest. I trust the Society is as prosperous as it deserves 
to be; and I am happy to say I think the anthropos are beginning 
to be appreciated in Africa. 

‘““T am, yours very truly, 
“Joun M. Harris. 

“Dr. James Hunt.” 


Extracts from a letter from R. B. N. Walker, Esq., F.A.S.L., Loc. 
Sec. A.S.L. for Gaboon. 
“Glass, Gaboon, West Africa, Nov. 17, 1866. 
“My pear Srr,—I deeply regret to say that I fear a second, and far 
more serious, loss has occurred ; one, in fact, quite irreparable. Finding 
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a vessel at Camma upen my arrival there in August from the interior, 
I immediately shipped the majority of my best and rarest specimens, 
collected in the interior, by her; she had to call at Benin, and was 
there wrecked, and I fear that my case must have been lost. Luckily 
I retained a few, and also the articles procured for the Society’s 
museum, which will be despatched by the Minerva, and reach home 
about March next. I am obtaining the aid of every one whom I can 
press into the service to collect skulls, ete. Hitherto I have had but 
little success ; but I hope that next year may produce a better har- 
vest than this has done. 

“T have’not yet found it possible to prepare a paper for you, but 
may hope to send one to accompany the articles for the museum. 

“ T have addressed a complaint to the French admiral concerning 
the conduct of the carriers who plundered and deserted me last 
February. He has left here to-day, but has given instructions to the 
commandant to act in the matter; and, as the people are French 
subjects, and a steamer can reach their village, I hope in my next to 
be able to give you the news that they have been punished, and 
perhaps made to hand over some ivory as a recompense for the loss of 
my goods. The ruin of my expedition is now past recall, but I shall 
try again. 

“Believe me, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
“ R. B. N. WALKER. 

“ James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., 4, St. Martin’s Place, London.” 


The CHAIRMAN observed, in reference to the letter from the Presi- 
dent, that the Society might be assured that what Captain Burton 
said he would do, would be done. It was satisfactory to find that 
the science of anthropology was spreading rapidly over the world, 
though it was but of yesterday. 

The Director announced that the Council had determined to put 
in force a resolution passed some time since, to appoint Lecturers 
in various departments of science, and to advertise that they were 
ready to receive propositions for lectures. He hoped, therefore, that 
they should soon have popular lectures delivered before the Society. 
The Council had also thought it desirable that, as a month had 
elapsed since the reading of the Rev. Dunbar Heath’s paper on “ Mute 
Societies of Man”, which was to be discussed that evening, that he 
should be requested to give a short account of the principal features 
of his paper. 

The Rev. Dunsar I. Heatu then gave a resumé of his paper, read 
at the ordinary meeting on the 18th ult., and contended that his 
theory was the only one by which Grimm’s law could be explained. 

Mr. McGricor ALLAN said: I am desirous of supporting the main 
hypothesis of the Rev. Mr. Heath’s paper, as I understand it—that 
the first men must have been mutes ; that the use of language (like 
all other human arts and inventions) was gradually acquired by man 
himself, without any external supernatural aid. This, I conceive, 
follows logically and inevitably from the Darwinian theory as applied 
to the origin of man. If we derive man from an animal, and suppose 
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his primitive condition barbarous, I think it self-evident that he had 
at first no language, and could, indeed, have had no use for language, 
until the “ struggle for existence” had raised him above the meaner 
creatures, given him sufficient time to observe and think, to collect 
ideas more complex than those which many animals are capable of 
forming and conveying to one another. This grand, most interesting, 
most important question as to the primitive condition of mankind, is 
assuredly not to be settled by an off-hand sentence like this: “If 
placed in the beginning in the savage state, could man ever have 
escaped from it?” I should like an answer to this question. If 
placed originally in the civilised state, how and why has man so ob- 
viously retrograded from it, that we can see in the present condition 
of humanity every phase of the long scale from barbarism up to high 
civilisation? It is absurd to attempt to base an argument on tradi- 
tion carrying us back to a time of “ idyllic innocence and intellectual 
supremacy.” What are traditions of three or four thousand years, 
compared with the actual period of mau’s duration upon earth +—not 
even as yesterday in the life of an aged man! We have no records 
of the beginning of civilisation, for the very satisfactory reason that 
man must have advanced tolerably far in civilisation before any such 
records could commence. No man.can record from personal expe- 
rience the history of his own infancy ; and, in this respect, all man- 
kind resemble the individual. When we reflect on the progress of 
nations from a condition of barbarism, and observe the grand strides 
man has made and is making in every department of science, art, 
mechanics, simply by the use of his own faculties, why should we find 
it impossible to conceive that man (who may be still unconscious of . 
his latent abilities) was able to raise himself from the condition of a 
savage without external aid? The doctrine of special creative fiats to 
account for the enormous variety of species, is rapidly giving way 
before that of development, of transmutation of species, of continuity, 
ably displayed by the President of the British Association, who, in his 
address at Nottingham, observed : “ The more the gaps between species 
are filled up by the discovery of intermediate varieties, the stronger 
becomes the argument for transmutation, and the weaker that of suc- 
cessive creations ; because the former view thus becomes more and 
more consistent with experience, the latter more discordant from it.” 
The weight of scientific testimony seems now tending towards the 
opinion that man has not originated by a method apart and distinct 
from that of other animals, but that he owes his origin to secondary 
causes, and is as much the outcome of the orderly working of natural 
law as the meanest weed, zoophyte, or insect. Why, then, should we 
be perplexed at the origin of speech, or have recourse to a special 
intervention of supernatural agency to account for that phenomenon? 
Mr. Allan then proceeded to quote Lawrence, Hobbes, and Gibbon, in 
support of his argument. Language, in its most comprehensive 
sense, the communication of ideas, is by no means confined to man. 
As the animals preceded man, there was language on the earth for an 
immense number of ages before man existed. The greater number of 
animals have a silent language, by which, in addition to their vocal 
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organs, they can communicate with, and apparently thoroughly un- 
derstand others of their respective species, besides making their wants, 
wishes, and emotions known to man. As men who live much with 
animals, and study their habits, soon learn to read the language of 
their various cries denoting pleasure, pain, surprise, grief, anger, etc., 
it may be said that we see among the lower animals an approach 
towards articulate language. The fact that some animals can be 
taught to pronounce words and sentences by rote, only proves the 
possession of the physical capacity of speech. Let us admit that the 
faculty of rational articulate language is the characteristic of man 
alone. But human speech is broken up into some thousands of lan- 
guages, and the vast majority of human beings are confined to the use 
of one—that which each individual learned wnconsciously in childhood. 
To such a person all written or spoken words of all other languages, 
except his native tongue, convey no ideas whatever. If he desired to 
hold communion with a foreigner, he must do so through an inter- 
preter, or by picture-writing (which probably preceded all written 
characters) or have recourse to that language common to man and 
animals, the language of the eye, of gestures, and inarticulate cries. 
When we remember the “six plans of language,” amongst which no 
sort of community can be shown—the many and great distinctions 
between the full and copious language of highly-civilised nations, and 
the jargon of low cannibal savages ; also that some human beings are 
born dumb, that others stammer, and have various natural and arti- 
ficial imperfections in speaking, so that articulate speech is not a 
characteristic of a// men ; we possess indirect evidence that man has 
acquired the use of speech gradually, and that man probably descended 
or ascended from what is called a dumb animal—that is, an animal not 
having the faculty of articulate speech. I confess that I am astonished 
at the attempt to beg the question of the method of man’s origin by 
representing his primitive mute, barbarous, ape-like condition, or even 
his transmutation from an ape, as being in the slightest degree de- 
grading to man. What is man that he arrogates the right of sitting 
in judgment on his fellow animals, and assuming as a self-evident 
proposition an origin utterly distinct and apart from theirs? . Man’s 
lowly origin is not only quite consistent with his present acquired 
superiority to the rest of the animal kingdom, but actually favours by 
analogy the orthodox theory of the glorious destiny awaiting him. 
“Human beings,” observes Dr. Carpenter, “existed long before the 
religious sentiment could be developed—when man had no sense of 
duty, no shrine for worship, no knowledge of God, no thoughts of 
heaven or hell.” 

Dr. CHarnock said the paper was comprehensive, embracing, as it 
did, philology, physiology, anatomy, theology, humour, and romance. 
Mr. Heath had omitted, in his résumé, to notice one of the most 
remarkable points of the paper, viz. the story of the six Aryans who 
were supposed to have taught language to two hundred mutes. 
Where the Aryans came from was not known. They were found at 
the kitchen-middens in Denmark, where there were two hundred 
middeners, who lived upon oysters, and were mutes. We were led 
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to suppose that the six Aryans there set up a school to teach language 
to these mutes, and that when the Aryans said a, 6, c, the middeners 
called x, y, z; upon which the Aryans said it was good, and it was 
good. He thought it much more reasonable, when the middeners 
made an error, that their masters should have endeavoured to correct 
them, than that they should have perpetuated such error. But why 
should not the middeners have had ideas and perceptions before the 
advent of the middeners ; and if so, why should they not have taught 
themselves? He thought the theory was wrong; for it was more 
probable that the Aryans and their language would have become 
merged with the middeners and their language ; and if so, there never 
could have been an Aryan heresy at all. 

Mr. CHARLESWORTH observed that it was a question which involved 
an extreme amount of speculation ; and that he must be a bold man 
who attempted to grapple with it. Nevertheless, there were one or 
two points in the paper on which he desired to say a few words. The 
author of the paper had omitted to consider the condition of language 
in its present state among people of the lowest type; among the 
Andaman islanders, for example, and the aborigines of Ceylon. If 
anything were known of language there, how far did it elucidate the 
theory of Mr. Heath? Was it in its original state, or was it de- 
generated? With respect to the emotional sounds of the lower ani- 
mals, the author of the paper might have gone further into the sub- 
ject. An opposite theory had formerly been propounded, according 
to which all creatures were originally gifted with speech. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, for instance, conceived that the larger apes had once that gift, 
and he inferred that the reason why they do not speak now was that 
it was an ouran-outan and not a serpent that tempted Eve, and that 
the gift of speech was, therefore, taken from apes as a punishment. 
It was, indeed, a curious fact that the lower animals which approxi- 
mate most to man in form recede farthest from him as to the power 
of speech. Canaries speak more perfectly than any other creatures, 
parrots and other birds are also well-known to articulate, but the an- 
thropoid apes make noises utterly unlike human speech. He suggested 
that an effectual way of determining the question whether man was 
naturally mute would be for the Anthropological Society to bring up 
a colony of infants before they could articulate ; that no words should 
be spoken within their hearing, and then it might be seen whether the 
development of speech was natural or supernatural. 

Mr. C. Carter Buake said he was not aware of any anatomical 
difference between man and ape that could affect the power of speech ; 
and, therefore, that question must be put aside. With respect to the 
theory of Adam Clarke which had been disinterred by Mr. Charles- 
worth, in which Satan was metamorphosed into an anthropoid ape and 
put into Paradise, the facts of natural history were directly against 
it. Anthropoid apes do not exist in Arabia nor in Persia, but exist 
naturally only in tropical regions. There was no geological evidence 
from which it could be inferred that there were ever any apes ap- 
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strata which existed in Europe, Asia Minor, and two small species in 
the south of France. 

Dr. Bett thought Mr. Heath’s theory was not quite new, and he 
referred to Howell’s Cambrian Mythology as indicating the existence 
of mutes in Wales. It was therein stated that the Welsh were much 
troubled with ouran-outans, and that the English with their guns 
caused much slaughter among them, and the Welsh for their protec- 
tion determined to wear a leek to distinguish them from the ourans. 
With respect to the notion of bringing up infants without allowing 
them to hear the human voice, that was not a new experiment. It 
had been tried in Egypt by Psammitichus, who had two infants fed by 
goats and not allowed to hear human speech. The first articulate 
sound they uttered signified bread in the Egyptian language, and it 
was, therefore, inferred that that was the original language of man. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis suggested that the Society should establish a colony 
of ouran-outans, and that Mr. Heath should teach them to speak. He 
thought his theory was not in accordance with known variations in 
pronunciations among different people. The peculiar pronunciation 
of English by the Yankees, for example, could be accounted for by 
other means than by supposing them to have been originally mutes ; 
and he thought that other changes of language might be similarly 
accounted for. Mr. Heath had also said that Adam, not having suffi- 
cient of his own species to talk to, must have been at least three years 
before he could have arrived at the third person plural; but he had 
forgotten that Adam could speak fo the animals in the second person, 
and of them to Eve in the third plusal. The statements made in the 
book of Genesis were therefore not inconsistent upon this point. 

The CuarrMAN observed that there was this objection to the opinion 
of Adam Clarke respecting the tempter of Eve being an ouran-outan, 
—that the serpent was said to have crawled on its belly, whereas apes 
go along upon their arms and legs. As to the story about Psammi- 
tichus bringing up infants, he believed that the words children would 
utter under such circumstances would be imitations of those made by 
the goats that fed them. If such an experiment as suggested by Mr. 
Charlesworth were tried it would be necessary to get mute women to 
suckle the infants, to render it at all satisfactory. The chairman said 
ironically that he should be happy to subscribe to a mutual bastard 
society, in the hope that the children of the Anthropological Society 
might be made the nucleus of a new race. With respect to the pro- 
posal that Mr. Heath should bring up a colony of ourans, he should 
say, first catch them. 

Dr. Mann, of Natal, mentioned a circumstance bearing on the sub- 
ject under discussion. He said he had occasion to see a clever girl of 
the Zulu Caffre race who refused to learn to speak English because she 
said it would turn her tongue crooked. Having been among the 
Caffres for a considerable time, he took much interest in watching their 
various expressions. He felt convinced that the rude languages of 
man are connected with their wants, and thus in the course of time 
those languages rise higher and higher. He had much doubt about 
the theory that human babies are mutes. He thought they had a 
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language of their own, and that much might be learned respecting the 
origin of language by observing infants in their early state. The pro- 
gress of language he considered was naturally upwards instead of 
having a downward tendency. 

Dr. Donovan said that a very narrow view of the subject appeared 
to have been taken. The question was, has man the faculty of speech 
or has he not? The author of the paper had committed a grand 
physiological error. He said the organs of speech are the palate, 
including the teeth, and the moveable parts of the throat. He (Dr. 
Donovan) denied that these are the organs of speech, or that they 
have anything to do with the origin of the power of speech. They 
have the same relation to speech that the trumpet has to the tune 
that it plays. The power of speech depends on the faculty of speech 
which is a natural power, without which all other powers would be 
given to man in vain. Infants if they never heard any words uttered 
would find a language of their own, and the experiment was made 
daily before our eyes. There are communities of people who were 
born deaf and speechless ; but they generate a kind of speech to com- 
municate with one another. The faculty of speech is so irrepressible, 
that it stands forth and asserts its power. This faculty is clearly and 
distinctly traced to the brain, and without it no art could communi- 
cate speech to man any more than to a dog. If Mr. Heath would 
acquire a knowledge of mind, and study the mind and brain of man, 
he would not have misspent so much time in writing on a subject 
which might be made as plain as the day. Man is a speaking animal. 
All men have language, and it was as irrational to ask whether a 
man has the natural power of speaking as it was to ask if he had the 
natural power of seeing. Dr. Donovan also made some remarks about 
phrenology having been neglected and despised by the Anthropological 
Society. 

Dr. Huse said the discussion of the subject brought before the 
Society the most difficult question of the origin of language, on which 
science threw little light. In the remarks of Dr. Donovan he confined 
his views of language to the power of speech. That was distinct from 
the subject of the paper, which related to the causes of the different 
languages in Europe. The consideration of the circumstances of the 
changes of language had nothing whatever to do with the general 
faculty of language. That there is a peculiar faculty of language 
situated in the brain was perhaps a fact, for tumours and other affec- 
tions of the brain sometimes took away the power of utterance, and 
showed that there were certain organs in the brain, the injury of which 
affected speech ; but that did not affect the general question. The 
question before them was, how to explain the origin of the differences 
of language according to Grimm’s law. The paper of Mr. Heath was 
an attempt to explain it. He (Dr. Hunt) had no opinion to offer on 
the subject, for it was one of the most difficult that could be brought 
before them. He thought, however, that the discussion had not done 
justice to the paper. Professor Max Miiller thought the explanation 
it afforded of Grimm’s law was very ingenious, and he had nothing 
himself to offer in explanation of it; nor had any other gentleman 
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offered one. Mr. Heath brought before the Society his theory which 
he said explained the facts, and the meeting ought to feel much 
obliged to him. He (Dr. Hunt) protested against the remark of Dr. 
Donovan that he belonged to the despised class of phrenologists. On 
the contrary, he thought phrenology was a subject which ought to be 
thoroughly investigated, and Dr. Donovan was not right in saying it 
was despised by the Anthropological Society. If the advocates of 
phrenology founded those arguments on facts they were deserving of 
all respect ; but if they brought forward assumptions as facts they 
might be laughed at, but it did not follow that therefore phrenology 
was despised. 

Dr. Donovan rose to explain. He said it was well known that he 
had devoted much of his time to the study and practice of phrenology, 
and that when he offered himself as a candidate for election as a Fellow 
of the Anthropological Society he was black-balled. 

The Cuarrman objected to the introduction of such a subject. He 
said there might have been personal or various other reasons which 
influenced Fellows to vote against Dr. Donovan, and not because they 
despised phrenology. He himself had great respect for phrenology. 
He did not despise it any more than he despised religion. 

The Rev. Dunsar Hears then replied briefly to the remarks of the 
various speakers. With respect to Dr. Charnock, that gentleman did 
not deny that there was an enormous tract of country inhabited by a 
people who had a language in which the commonest words of life were 
identical, but the whole of whose consonants have been changed. 
That would explain how a superior race with the practice of speech 
might impart it to those who had not that practice. With regard to 
the remark that the teachers would have put them right when they 
pronounced incorrectly, he observed that a civilised being who wants 
to make use of a rude people would not be very careful whether his 
pronunciation was correctly acquired by the crowd, and he could not 
put them right. The word “pisces,” for instance, might be pro- 
nounced “fisces,” and all other words beginning with “p” might be 
pronounced “f.” He was disappointed with Mr. Blake’s speech. What 
he wanted to know was, are the higher lobes of the brain connected 
directly or indirectly with the sensory nerves? He admitted the ex- 
istence in the brain of the germ of the faculty of speech. Dr. Bell 
had supposed that the Aryans might have come from the west and 
not from the east, but that was a point altogether indifferent ; he did 
not know where they came from. Certain peculiarities of pronunciation 
of individuals which had been mentioned did not affect the general 
question. They were little changes of no consequence, but the changes 
to be accounted for by Grimm’s law were changes in the roots of words 
themselves. As to the Zulus and the question whether language pro- 
gresses upwards or is deteriorated, neither view would militate against 
his notions regarding the kitchen-middeners. Then it was asked why, 
if the middeners had the faculty of speech, they did not speak? It 
might as well be asked why, if a man has the faculty of understanding 
musical vibration and the meaning of electrical currents, he did not 
know about them 1800 years ago. Musical vibration was a highly 
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rationalised idea, and the mind might gradually advance to other and 
higher rationalisations. 


Thanks were then given to the Rev. Dunbar Heath for his paper, 
and the meeting adjourned. 


Fepruary Stu, 1867. 
Dr. Cuarnock, V.P.A.S.L., In THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following Fellows were elected :—Charles Donald Maclean, Esq., 
Mus. Doc., B.A., Madras Civil Service ; John Leigh Wilson, Esq., C.E., 
Piddington House, Warrington, and Madras ; Robert Reid Kirkwood, 
Esq., Gaboon, West Africa, and Glasgow ; George Harcourt, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Chertsey, Surrey; Luke Burke, Esq., 5, Albert Terrace, 
Church Road, Acton; David Mackintosh, Esq., F.G.S., Taunton, 
Somerset ; Hector Maclean, Esq., Ballygrant, Islay, North Britain. 


The following presents were received, and thanks were voted for 
the same. 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P. A.S.L.—Bibliothéque Universelle 
des Voyages. Six vols. By Boucner pe La RICHARDERIE. 
Conservation, revolution, et positivisme. By E. Lirrre. 

La chimie enseignée par la biographie. By F. Hoxrerr. 

Histoire naturelle de ’homme et de la femme. By A. Desay. 

Histoire des sciences naturelles au moyen age. By F. A. Poucuer. 

Histoire des progrés des sciences naturelles. By G. Cuvier. 

Philosophie zoologique. By J. R. Lamarck. 

The Pedestrian. By C. J. Latrose. 

Evidences of Christianity. By W. Pauey. 

Fables. By Loxmay. 

Eunapii Vite Sophistorum. By Botssonape. 

Principle of Population. By T. R. Matruus. 

Libanii Sophiste Epistole. By Wotrr. 

Works of Philostratus. By OLEartus. 

JULIANI imperator opera et S. Cyrilli contra eundem libri 10. 

Gerusalemme liberata. By T. Tasso. 

Recherches sur le climat et la vegetation du pays tertiaire. By 
OswaLD HEER. 

Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, vol iv. 

On the Plurality of Worlds. By WHEWwELL. 

Trattato della pittura. By Lionarpo pa VINCI. 

Crania Britannica (V Decade only). By Davis and TaurNam. 

Wonders of the little world. By Narwante. WaNLEy. 

Alabaster Sarcophagus of Oi Menephthah. By Bonomi & SHarpe. 

Versuch die metamorphose der Pflanzer. By J. WoLrcanc GorTHE. 
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The British People. ANoNyYMOUS. 

Catholic Missions in Southern India. By SrrickLanp & MaRsHALL. 

Theoretical Astronomy. By ComMon SENSE. 

Life of Julius Cesar. VANINI. 

Catalogus diversarum craniorum gentium. By VAN DER Hoeven. 

The Glacial Period in North America. By Tuomas Betz. 

Documents relating to the endowments of King’s College, Cam- 

bridge. 

Bulletin de la Société Ethnologique de Paris, 1846-47. 

Die Allgemeine naturlehre des menschen. By E. Retcu. 

Catalogue of Library. By W. VRotik. 

Ethnological Society Transactions. Vol. iv. 

Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, various vols. of bulletins and 

memoirs. ~ 

British Association Report, Birmingham. 

Food, Use, and Beauty of British Birds. By C. O. Groom Napier. 
From C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.—Essays on Scientific 

Culture. By Dr. Youmans. 

Geological Sketches. By L. Acassiz. 

Physical Geography. By Professor ANsTED. 
From the Author.—Journey to Ashango Land. By Du Cnamuv. 
From K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.—Philosophie totus 

institutio. By P. Pepro Gatrrucuio, J. 


For THe Museum. 


From Dr. Hunt, Director A.S.L.—Skull and Pelvis of European. 
From the Museum of Christiania.—Photographs of Norwegian Skulls. 


The CHAIRMAN, in proposing that thanks be given to the donors, 
said that a special vote of thanks was due to Mr. Bendyshe for his very 
liberal contributions to the library. 

Dr. Hunt said he had received several letters which he wished to 
communicate to the meeting, but, as there was much business before 
them that evening, he should postpone their consideration for the next 
meeting. He announced that several gentlemen had applied in con- 
sequence of the resolution of the Council regarding the delivery of 
lectures before the Society, and that there was a book for entering 
such applications, and he hoped that some of the lectures would be 
soon delivered. He also announced that a list of the large number of 
books now in the library of the Society was about to be prepared for 
the press, and it would be issued as soon as possible. As the Council 
were anxious to make the list as perfect as possible, he hoped that 
gentlemen who intended making any contributions to the library would 
do so without delay. It was also proposed to print a list of books 
which it might be thought desirable should be added to the library of 
it and he invited gentlemen to send in the names of such 

8. 


The following paper on the antiquity of man was then read :— 
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On the Antiquity of Man and Comparative Geology. By C. S. 
Wake, Esq., F.A.S.L. Abstract. [The paper will appear at 
length in the Memoirs. } 


Mr. Buckle states that “climate, food, and soil have originated the 
most important consequences in regard to the general organisation of 
society, and from them there have followed many of those large and 
conspicuous differences between nations which are often ascribed to 
some fundamental difference in the various races into which mankind 
is divided.” It cannot be denied that there is great truth in this 
theory so far as it applies to the development of civilisation, but it may 
be doubted whether Mr. Buckle has touched the real question of its 
origin. The climate and soil of a country are dependent on its geo- 
graphical configuration, but this configuration has a deeper connection 
with the civilisation of a people than Dr. Buckle’s theory allows. 
Certain physical conditions of nature are necessary for civilisation to 
flourish, but they must be preceded by another condition which renders 
both civilisation and the causes of its development possible. 

The origin of civilisation has relation to the configuration of conti- 
nents, and if we would know the cause of the varying capacities of 
different races for civilisation, we must go to geology to tell us how 
that configuration had its origin, and how long the influences which 
are ever acting on the external formation of a continent have been 
operating. In this we may find some explanation of the influence of 
tume as an element in civilisation. 

All great alterations in the climate and soil of a country have pro- 
bably originated in geological change. If, however, there has not been 
for a long period any such change sufficient to effect an alteration of 
climate and soil, and if these conditions of existence are unfavourable 
to civilisation, the people subject to them must, the longer such con- 
ditions continue, show less and less capacity for civilisation. We may 
say, therefore, that a relation subsists between the age of all the great 
continents and the capacity for civilisation of the aboriginal races which 
inhabit them. If we compare the physical and mental condition of the 
various races of mankind with the ages of the continents they inhabit, 
we find that Australia and its aboriginal inhabitants are equally effete. 
On the American continent, the Fauna and Flora of which agree with 
a still later geological epoch than those of Australia, we find an abori- 
ginal race, which, by its savage nature and the persistence of its in- 
capacity for civilisation, shows itself to be much inferior to the Negro. 
In the scale of civilisation the Negro may be placed between the 
American and Turanian races, agreeing with the age of that portion 
of the African continent he inhabits. Asia, older than Europe, is a 
younger continent than Africa, and its aboriginal peoples must be 
placed next below those of Europe in intellectual culture. Of Europe 
it may be affirmed that, not only has it, in its present geological for- 
mation, had a later origin than any other continent, but that its in- 
habitants have a physical organisation and intellectual development 
relatively superior to that of any other race. 

If it be true that the continent of Australia is the oldest portion of 
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the earth’s surface, it can be well understood how it is that its abori- 
ginal inhabitants are the most uncivilised of the races of mankind. 
It is not, however, the mere want of civilisation, but the apparent in- 
capacity for improvement which has to be explained, and this can be 
done only by supposing the Australian aborigines to have continued 
for a vast period of time under the influence of conditions of soil and 
climate totally unfitted for intellectual development. If these condi- 
tions had been improved at an early stage of the race existence, pro- 
bably the germ of civilisation would have been further developed, but 
no such change having taken place, the physical structure, and conse- 
quently the mental faculties gradually became so fixed in their degra- 
dation that it is impossible they can now regain their original capacity. 
On all the other great continents except Europe we see analogous 
phenomena, although in the case of their aboriginal inhabitants the 
arrest of development has not occurred at so early a stage of the race 
existence. 

If there be such a relation. between the age of a continent and the 
condition of its inhabitants, then on the hypothesis of the unity of 
man’s origin, the antiquity of mankind must be enormous. A period 
of time prior and in addition to that necessary to give fixity to the 
physical and intellectual state to which a people had arrived when 
its mental development was arrested—in other words, to enable its 
race characteristics to be formed—must be allowed sufficient to en- 
able the primitive people to have overspread the globe. If, however, 
this be done, there is nothing in the physical or intellectual pecu- 
liarities of races to require the supposition of their having had several 
centres of origin. 

How far back in time it is since man first appeared on the earth we 
can hardly hope to be able to calculate. If we may judge from the 
place in the human scale occupied by the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Australia, and from the agreement of its Fauna with that of the 
oolitic period, we may suppose man to have existed from the beginning 
of the great tertiary period. The peculiar distribution of the races of 
mankind in the Southern hemisphere would indeed lead us to believe 
that man had already appeared before the southern continents attained 
their present geographical configuration. 


cvi 


Thanks were given to the author of the paper. 

The Rev. Dunpar Hearn said that he considered the paper to 
be one of great interest, and that the subject had been treated 
methodically, inductively, and scientifically. It was an inquiry, 
in fact, into the question whether man was derived from one or 
from many original sources; and the author, in a half-apologetic 
manner, endeavoured to carry them to believe in the theory of a com- 
mon origin. To support that hypothesis he employed two implements 
—time and plasticity. When he took such enormous periods of time 
as had been named for the accomplishment of his theory, it must be 
borne in mind that by so doing he totally rejected the common tradi- 
tionary view of the subject quite as much as if he said that man was de- 
rived from fifty origins. The field, therefore, was clear from the mists of 
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_tradition, and the consideration of the question was placed on a scien- 
tific basis. By the aid of an enormous lapse of time and great plas- 
ticity among the early races of man, the author of the paper arrived at 
the idea that somewhere or other there must have been an uniform 
race uniformly spread over the world. One great objection to the 
theory was that Mr. Wake required that the plasticity should have 
been greatest when man was nearest to his origin, and that if men 
were changed at one period more quickly than at another, they must 
have changed at “the beginning.” Now if this “beginning” was itself 
merely a change from an anthropoid into a human period well and 
good, but if it was a “creation” no hereditary plasticity could have 
existed as required by Mr. Wake’s theory. They were next introduced 
to the idea of a continent inhabited by uniform people and by uniform 
Fauna and Flora. But then it was supposed that certain variations 
of climate and conditions produced variations of races; and that 
change of race power was owing to geological development. It was 
asserted that after the tertiary period climatic zones appeared, and 
that in consequence of differences of climate men were developed 
differently ; but there were three or four objections to that idea. If 
there had existed in Australia that uniform race, and Australia was 
then joined to South America and to other countries, he could not 
conceive the remotest scientific reason why the Australians who went 
into Africa should become Negroes, and those who went into a similar 
climate in the Indian Archipelago and other parts of Asia should be- 
come Malays or Chinese, nor why those who went farther north should 
become Aryans or Esquimaux. Another objection to the theory was, 
that assuming the geological facts to be as stated in the paper, the 
author would have them understand that during the tertiary epoch 
such causes were in operation as to increase the size of the mammals 
in South America until they became gigantic, and that afterwards they 
became diminished to their present size ; but it was not explained why 
man did not change in size after the example of the other mammals. 
There was another difficulty to be accounted for by this theory. It 
was asserted that all forms of life were the same in the same strata in 
widely separated parts of the world ; but if that were the case in for- 
mer times, why was it not so with all forms of life now existing ; and 
why at the same period were there such differences as are now ob- 
served between Englishmen and Chinese ? 

Mr. Mackenzie considered that the author of the paper deserved 
the best thanks of the Society, for it was written in a high philosophic 
tone, though there were some points on which he disagreed. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wake’s theory Australia was the oldest continent of the 
world, and that the climate was suddenly changed by nature. He 
assumed, indeed, an original uniformity of climate and a continuity of 
land, but the latter was not possible, for with a continuity of land 
there could have been no water, and it was known that in remote 
periods islands had risen from the sea and formed continents. Mr. 
Mackenzie expressed dissatisfaction with the term aborigines, which 
was derived from a small place in Italy, and he thought it would be 
preferable to adopt the term autochthones, a people who were sup- 
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posed to be the original inhabitants of any country. If Australia were 
the earliest centre of civilisation they must adopt the doctrine of unity 
of species, but in that case the causes of the existing differences among 
the races of man would remain to be explained. He thought that in 
regard to intellectual capacity there was little difference between the 
Negro and the Australian savage ; perhaps the Negro was the worse 
of the two, and the Australian did not smell, which was a fact to be 
accounted for. He thought, also, that the supposition that Australia 
was the oldest continent was contradicted by the experience of the 
earliest naturalists and voyagers. The accounts given by the Dutch 
naturalists and sailors, who took with them the most accurate instru- 
ments then made, stated that they sailed over that part of the world 
now occupied by the continent of Australia in the seventeenth century. 
He was not, therefore, disposed to regard Australia as the oldest 
country in the world. With regard to Negroes, it was a known fact 
recorded by Schmerling, that in 1833 skulls presenting the Negro 
peculiarities were found in the bone caves of Engis and Engihoul, 
near Liége, in Belgium, which had been contemporaneous with the 
mammoth and other extinct animals. He agreed with the author of 
the paper in assigning an enormous period to the existence of man, 
but he could not understand how the various changes observable could 
have been produced in any length of time. As to the Aryans, he was 
at a loss to understand how they had been civilised, and whence they 
came. With respect to Japan being considered the Great Britain of 
Asia, it was stated that the first emigrants to that island found these 
men covered with hair, inhabiting caves, and that they were an exces- 
sively small people. If the first men were small, what became of the 
theory that all men originally possessed similarity of physical struc- 
ture and equality of intellectual capacity ? 

Mr. Carrer Buake said the remarks of Mr. Heath afforded a severe 
crucial test of the merits of the paper, as he had examined it metho- 
dically, inductively, and scientifically ; but what was the value of the 
facts? In his consideration of the paper he should regard it from 
three points of view, palzontological, stratigraphical, and anthropo- 
logical. In the first place, then, with regard to Australia, and to the 
assertion that the southern continents have the same Fauna and Flora 
as in the tertiary period, that theory belonged to the time of Drs. 
Mantell ; and Page and others had since demolished it. Australia 
does not possess the same Fauna as that of the oolite, or even that of 
the tertiary. Certain characters are the same, but there is no veritable 
identity of species. It wasso with the organic remains found in corre- 
sponding strata in England and in other parts of the world. The genera 
were not always the same, and the species never so. It was stated in the 
paper that Southern Asia lost during the tertiary period the giraffe and 
the hippopotamus, which are now confined to Africa ; but such was not 
the fact. There was, indeed, in Northern India a kind of hippopotamus 
(Hexaprotodon) distinct from that of Africa ; but there are no indica- 
tions that the giraffe ever lived in Asia, although its representative the 
Sivatherium did. On a stratigraphical view of the paper, it was still 
more open to objection. Various geological catastrophes were men- 
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tioned as having occurred at different periods ; and a large portion of 
the geology of the paper appeared to have been derived from the work 
of M. Elie de Beaumont, which modern geologists had not accepted. 
Such catastrophes were not now recognised ; and that there had been 
a continuity and uniformity of action was the opinion of geologists of 
the present day. If the paper were looked at anthropologically, it was 
equally open to objection. The assertion that there was ground to 
believe in a common birth-place of man was not warranted by the 
facts. It would have been better to have seen, in the first place, 
whether the differences which exist among the various races of man- 
kind are such as could have taken place on the assumption of an 
enormous length of time being allowed for the change, and to have 
considered what could reasonably have been expected to have been 
done by the operation of time. Reference was made to M. Guyot’s 
work, to the effect that the most degraded forms of man are found at 
the most southern limits of the continents of Asia, Africa, and 
America. That assumed fact was not true. In Africa the most 
civilised of the tribes of Negroes are the Hottentots of the south. In 
Ceylon and Malacca the natives are not inferior to those of a more 
northern locality ; and in America the exemplification was yet more 
unfortunate. In Mexico and Peru the people were in an advanced 
state of civilisation compared with the Indians in the northerly part 
of America, and the Esquimaux. It was true that in a recent 
work (he alluded to Mr. Kingsley’s Roman and Teuton) the con- 
trary opinion was expressed, but no facts were adduced in support of 
this wild chimera. The southern natives were, in fact, superior ; and 
the inhabitants of Southern Europe had yet to learn that they were 
less civilised than those of the north. In his opinion the civilisation 
of the north was derived from the south of Europe. 

Mr. Wesiey observed, with respect to the comparative intellectual 
faculties of the European and the Negro, that it seemed to him that 
the capability of civilisation was the one character by which the 
European was raised above the Negro. He disagreed with the author 
of the paper in his statement that the difference between the two con- 
sists in physical structure and not in mental faculties. 

Major OwEN said, in reference to the term species which had been 
used by Mr. Heath, that a wider term seemed to be wanted to express 
similarity of the Flora and Fauna which existed at the same geological 
periods. There were two distinct similarities to be indicated ; one 
being a similarity of kind, the other a similarity of times. 

Mr. CHARLESWORTH observed that they all agreed that the paper 
was one of high interest, but discursive. It treated of several subjects, 
and if there were a weak point in the paper it was the paleontological 
part. If that part of the paper were printed, he thought it would 
commit the Society, for the observations and the conclusions drawn 
from them were diametrically opposed to the present state of the 
science of geology, and they ought to be cautious about admitting 
such statements into their Transactions. With respect to the alleged 
identity of species in the tertiary epoch in various parts of the earth’s 
surface, he observed that there is no identity in the organic remains of 
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the eocene of this country and America. There was as much specific 
difference as there is in the living forms ; therefore, the generalisations 
on that point were fallacious. The assertion that the temperature of 
the tertiary period was tropical to its close was contrary to fact, for in 
the latter portions of the miocene and pliocene periods boreal forms of 
life existed, and though there was the elephant, yet it had a shaggy 
covering of hair very different from the elephant of the tropics. All 
the reasoning in the paper, founded on there having been a tropical 
temperature during the tertiary period, therefore, required revision. 
Then, with regard to the marsupials, which were stated in the paper 
to have existed in Europe in the early tertiary period; there was 
only one known instance of a specimen of a marsupial having been 
found in the tertiary strata of Great Britain. Again, as to the remains 
of supposed monkeys ; there was a jaw found at the same time as the 
specimen of a marsupial, supposed at first to be that of a monkey, but 
it has lately been ascertained to have more relation to a pig than toa 
monkey. He was sorry to see a paper containing matter of so much 
interest marred by the assertion of facts opposed to what is known at 
the present day. Mr. Wake should have stated more of the reasons 
on which he based the relative ages of different continents and their 
respective periods of elevation. There was great discrepancy of 
opinion among geologists on those points, and many contradictions. 
The assumed elevation of the western line of coast of South America 
by continual rising was very speculative. The attempt to identify the 
character of a people with the geological character of the country 
they inhabit was another part of the paper which would not bear 
examination. As regarded Egypt, for instance, the periodical inunda- 
tions of the Nile, it might be supposed, must have an effect on the 
character of the people, but the changes produced by those inunda- 
tions could not be called geological. That part of the subject should 
have been treated more in detail. 

Dr. Hunt, after complimenting Mr. Charlesworth for his remarks, 
which he said constituted the speech of the evening, said there was 
enough in the paper for a fair discussion on a very philosophical sub- 
ject, and it was one of such difficulty that allowance should be made 
to any gentleman writing on the question. However unsatisfactory 
some parts of the paper might be, they were indebted to the author 
for coming forward to give the explanation of his views. With regard 
to the alleged antiquity of man, the author, Mr. Wake, said it must 
be admitted ; but there were no facts stated whereon to claim that 
admission. Then, with respect to the explanation by Mr. Buckle of 
the origin of civilisation, the whole of his explanation was that the 
development of civilisation depended on the bounty of nature. But 
that was the whole question in dispute. Mr. Buckle contradicted 
himself, and if he was incorrect in assigning the origin of civilisation © 
to the climate, food, and soil, he was not correct in attributing the de- 
velopment of civilisation to those causes. The explanation of the 
origin of race-character was the same as of the development of the 
civilisation of races. But they could not tell either one or the other, 
and the whole argument had no basis to rest upon. As to whether 
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geology had any connection with civilisation, that was so large a sub- 
ject that it would be impossible to enter into it in that discussion. 
Then, with regard to the assertion that Asia was the origin of civilisa- 
tion, Mr. Wake said it could not be denied ; but on what evidence 
was that asserted? He (Dr. Hunt), for one, denied it ; and he had 
no doubt there were many others who held the same opinion. What 
claim had Asia to be called the originator of civilisation? He did not 
know where it originated, though, perhaps, Mr. Wake did. As to 
Australia being the centre of man’s creation, the same might be said 
of England or anywhere else. There had been about one hundred and 
twenty different spots selected for the origin of man; from the Shetland 
Islands down to Borneo, and for equally good reasons. Then, as to the 
origin of the Caucasian and Turanian races, no doubt they were different, 
but he did not see how that helped the argument. Dr. Hunt then read 
some sentences from the paper relating to the effect of long persistence 
of unfavourable conditions of life in arresting mental development, 
and to the equality of the inherent capacities of the Negro and the 
‘European ; and he proceeded to observe that that assertion proved 
nothing. It was well-known that the differences had long existed, 
but the remarks in the paper did not explain the cause ; they ex- 
plained nothing. As to the assertion that there is no ground for 
saying that the intellectual faculties of the European are in no way 
different from those of the Negro, it was the exact opposite of what 
had been often stated in that room. The difference consists in their 
different instincts. He contended that it had been admitted that 
the European and the Negro have different instincts. 

Dr. HybE CLarKE observed that there was no evidence adduced in 
the paper to show the connection between geological and anthropo- 
logical facts ; and he thought that in the present state of knowledge 
they were unable to deal with that question. With respect to the as- 
sumed influence of climate on physical and mental development at the 
present moment, the author of the paper had not brought forward any 
facts to substantiate his assertions, and it was all assumption that 
difference of climate could produce such effects. What, for instance, 
had been the influence of climate on the various races that have in- 
habited this island? Various races had inhabited the country, and 
great varieties of race characters were to be observed ; but, according 
to the author of the paper, they ought all to be the same. It was so, 
also, in other countries. The same country was found to be occupied 
by nomad tribes and by civilised people; and the movements of 
nomad tribes to different parts of the globe recorded in history pro- 
duced no physical nor mental changes in them. If the population of 
Australia were the primeval inhabitants of the earth he could not un- 
derstand how other people, exposed to the same influences, could be 
so different. 

On the motion of Mr. Benpysue, seconded by Mr. J. F. CoLLina- 
woop, the discussion was adjourned to the next meeting. 
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Fepruary 197TH, 1867. 
T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V.P., 1n THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following members were elected :—Joseph Agnew, Esq., 47, 
Bath Street, Glasgow ; Thomas William Craster, Esq., Middlesborough- 
on-Tees, Yorkshire ; E. B. Hodges Curtis, Esq. -» Leasam Park, Rye, 
Sussex ; Augustus E. G. Perrot, Esq., United States Consul, Gaboon, 
West Africa ; : i & Williams, Esq., 2, Torrington Grove, Frierne 
Park, Whetstone, N. 

Local Secretaries.—John Grattan, Esq., M.R.C.S., Mervue, Belfast ; 
C. O. Groom Napier, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., Southwell Cottage, 
Kingsdown, Bristol ; H. C. Williams, Esq., Ceara, Brazils. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted for the 
same. 


For THE 


From the Kéniglich Sichsische gesellschaft der Wissenschaften (K6- 
nigsberg). Bestimmung der Langen unterscheide. By Hansen. 
Elektrische untersuchungen. By HaNnKEL. 
Bericht der mathem. phys. dasse, 1865-6. 
From the Science and Art Department, South Kensington.—Report 
on Chemical Laboratories. By Horrman. 
From T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L.—Chart of Mohammedan 
Inheritance. By Ataric Rumsey, Esq. 
Cathay and the way thither. By Cotone, Henry YULE. 
The Science of Moderation. By W. Cave Tuomas. 
Fourteenth Annual Report Public Free Library, Massachusetts. 
Le Réle de Jésus et des apétres. By Raspinowicz. 
From the Society.—Leipsig Berichte iiber die verhandlungen der K. 
sachsischen gesellschaft. 
From Norge Konigliche societat Christiania.—Recherches sur la 
syphilis. By W. Boeck. 
Om Spedalskhed. By DANreLLssEN and Boeck. 
Aarsberetnig, 1857-8. By and Losete. 
Norge officielle statistik, 1861-4. 
Inversio vesice urinariz og luxationes femorum congenite. By 
Lecror Voss. 
From the Society.—Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
From the Author.—Ueber einige menschliche ueberreste aus der stein 
periode. By Rupotr 
From the Author.—Extract from the transactions of the Niederhessen 
gesellschaft zu Bonn. By Prof. ScHAAFHAUSEN, 


For THE 
From Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.AS.L.— 
Collection of Australian photographs, 
From J. P. Morris, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Cast of skull from Ulverstone. 
From R. B. N. Walker, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Cast of skull of largest 
gorilla known. 
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The discussion on Mr. Wake’s paper having been renewed, 

Dr. CHaRNOCK said, it.had been asserted that Europeans who settle 
in America approximate to the aborigines. But there were several 
types in America, and to which of these types did they approximate ? 
The theory of the arrest of mental development might be applicable 
to the Australians, the American Indians, and the Negroes, who ap- 
peared to have always remained the same, but he doubted whether 
the term was usually or properly applied to nations that had once 
been great; the Hindoos, for example. The author of the paper 
stated that the peoples of Europe were the most civilised, because 
that part of the globe was best adapted to civilisation ; but was that 
the case? Again, if civilisation were based upon intellect and mo- 
rality, then assuredly the Asiatics were quite as civilised as the Euro- 
peans. Why, the Hindoos were acquainted with algebra, geometry, 
metaphysics, and logic, 2,000 years before the Europeans knew their 
A, B, C. The Hindoo intellect was perhaps the highest in the world. 
He considered the Turks a civilised people ; they were without doubt 
the most honest, the most humane, the most hospitable, and the most 
religious people of Europe; and they set a great example to most 
other nations. But could the Lapps, the Finns, the modern Italians, 
Spaniards, and Greeks, be called civilised nations? Could the term 
civilised be applied to a nation of brigands in Northern Germany, a 
nation the most selfish, the most mendacious, and the most jesuitical 
in Europe ; or to a certain insular nation, that had not-yet learnt the 
sublime art of gastronomy, the most important of all the arts and 
sciences 

Mr. Frep. CoLLinewoop wished to ask a few questions, and in doing 
so he should not touch upon the geological, paleontological, physio- 
logical, and psychological points raised during the discussion. He 
would have liked a definition of the terms used by Mr. Wake which 
appeared to him somewhat confused. That gentleman had, for ex- 
ample, defined civilisation to be the “final product of human intel- 
lectual activity,” but that definition conveyed nothing to his mind. 
Did civilisation consist of the cultivation of the arts and sciences? Was 
it social science ? was it material comfort? or was it simply the occu- 
pation of the human mind and the full development of all its faculties? 
Mr. Wake had compared the Red Indian and the Negro, and con- 
sidered the latter “superior.” If civilisation were simply imitation, 
then certainly the Negro was the higher. But was that a proper de- 
finition? And he had assumed a theory of arrested development to 
support his theory of the age of the human race. He had wandered 
over five continents in search of evidence to suit his theory that the 
earliest races were the lowest. He had argued that the “convulsions” 
of the earth’s surface were conducive to civilisation, the fact being that 
he was fascinated by analogies, coincidences, and resemblances from 
which he had made statements not borne out by facts. Mr. Collingwood 
would remind him that, according to one of the profoundest thinkers 
and naturalists of the day, “analogy may be a deceitful guide.” He 
was sure it had proved a very deceitful guide to Mr. Wake, and would 
recommend him to exercise more caution in future speculations. The 
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paper was of considerable interest and some ability, but he trusted 
that riper years, a wider research, and more mature judgment would 
lead the author to reject it altogether. 

Mr. WakE remarked, before addressing himself in reply to objections 
raised on the former occasion, that Mr. Collingwood had himself 
nearly given the definition he sought when he asked if civilisation 
consisted of the arts and sciences. In his opinion, the highest phase 
of civilisation was now to be found in England. He did not think 
it necessary to reply to Dr. Charnock, because that gentleman had 
peculiar notions, and, he continued, “T will pass on to consider the 
objections to the paper read by me at the last meeting of the Society, 
which may be classified as general, geological or paleontological, phy- 
siological, and psychological. It is not correct that the aim of the 
paper is, as Mr. Dunbar Heath supposes, to enforce the unity of man’s 
origin, and by inference, the doctrine of “ special creation.” Its aim 
is to prove the necessary antiquity of man by considerations arising 
from the existence of race, for which Mr. Buckle’s theory does not ac- 
count. The unity of man’s xature must, however, be insisted on, as 
there is really no ground on which it can be disputed. The doctrine 
of “creation” does not concern the question discussed. We have no 
evidence of Australia being the original birth-place of man ; and, 
therefore, although its aboriginal inhabitants are doubtless the oldest 
representatives of the human race, mankind must, on the hypothesis 
of the unity of man’s origin, be much older than any particular people 
now existing. As to the origin of civilisation, if it could be proved 
that the civilisation of Europe and Asia had different beginnings, it 
would furnish no evidence of difference of race origin ; as civilisations 
would, doubtless, be developed after peoples became separated. It is 
true, as Dr. Hunt asserts, that history does not tell us of a period 
when races did not exist—but this really proves nothing as to the 
origin of man, seeing that races must have been found long before the 
period over which history extends. Dr. Hunt says, however, that 
“long persistence of unfavourable conditions of existence” proves 
nothing as to the origin of race. It may be so, but to my mind it is 
the only way of accounting for the phenomena, unless we suppose 
a primitive difference of type. But present is not proof of primitive 
difference. The highest races were at one time in a state of barbarism, 
and if we could trace the progress of every race to its fountain head 
we might find that the Negro and the European were originally on a 
par. The remains of primitive man discovered in Europe support this 
notion. In relation to the geological and paleontological part of the 
subject, it is objected by Mr. Dunbar Heath, Mr. Charlesworth, and 
Mr. Carter Blake, that the Yauna found in similar strata in different 
parts of the world are not of the same species. This is of no im- 
portance so long as they have a generic relation. Difference of species 
does not prove non-contemporaneity, nor even difference of origin, but 
only, according to the theory of Mr. Darwin, separation for a long 
period from a common progenitor. I ought to have placed the exist- 
ence of British marsupials in the oolitic period ; and, therefore, in- 
stead of carrying the present formation of Australia back only to the 
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early tertiary it should have been referred to the secondary era, 
which gives that continent a much greater antiquity. Lyell, after 
mentioning the existence of marsupials in the British oolite, says, 
“there must have been a vast extension in space of the same marsupial 
forms during that portion of the secondary epoch which has been 
termed ‘the age of reptiles.’” But Mr. Charlesworth objects that the 
facts contained in the paper do not agree with the present state of 
palzontological science, and that the relative ages cf the several con- 
tinents are not sufficiently established. This objection is so important 
that I shall be justified in re-stating the evidence on which the con- 
clusions of the paper are founded. The test of age I have used is the 
agreement of the present fauna and flora of a continent with those 
of a past geological age. If we apply this test to Australia, we have 
the testimony of Sir Charles Lyell that its present fauna and flora 
greatly resemble those of Europe ‘during the oolitic period. As to 
South America, its fauna and flora have the same general character 
as those of its latest deposits, which are referred to the early tertiary, 
and also much in common with the eocene of Europe. The analogy 
between the present flora, and, it may be added, between the present 
marine shells, corals, and insects of North America, and those of 
miocene Europe, is so great as to give rise to the idea of the two con- 
tinents having been united during that geological period. The present 
formation of South Africa appears, from its general character, to be of 
great antiquity ; and it is curious that its flora, although it differs 
widely from that of all other continents, has great affinity with the 
flora of Australia. Its fauna resembles generally that of the 
pliocene, and the same may be said of Asia. The Sewalik Hills of 
Northern India are a miocene range, but the latest Indian deposits 
are represented by the pliocene alluvium of the Doab, while the table 
lands of Central Asia appear to be of comparatively recent formation. 
Notwithstanding the general pliocene character of the Asiatic fauna 
and flora, those of the southern part of the continent have some 
affinity with the fauna and flora of Australia and South America ; 
while those of Siberia have a general Arctic character. As to Hurope, 
there can be no question but that it has undergone great changes 
since the pliocene period, and there has been a consequent alteration 
in its animal and vegetable forms. Turning now to the physiological 
objections, Mr. Dunbar Heath asks, referring to the hypothetical con- 
nection between Australia and Africa, why, when those continents 
were separated, should the primitive Australians have become Negroes. 
This does not, however, fairly state the case. I do not assert that the 
Australian aborigines perfectly represent the primitive race of man. 
I merely say that they and the Negro may have descended from a 
common stock, which was probably less civilised than either of them. 
But I suppose the Negro to have been derived from the primitive 
people only through some intermediate type. The Negro has pro- 
bably originated in Northern Africa, and I should look for the nearest 
approach to the primitive type among the African peoples in the 
Hottentot, who may have been connected with the Australian Negroes 
by a submerged continent. It is hardly within the scope of my paper 
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to show how races have originated, but the impossibility of doing so, 
except on the supposition of the non-unity of man’s origin, has been 
so often reiterated, that I would offer the following considerations in 
support of the notion of race development out of a primitive type :— 
1. We see in different peoples of the same stock such diverse physical 
characters, that we may suppose the causes to which they are due may 
have resulted in still more important differences, when active through 
a much longer period. 2. A chief cause of the formation of physical 
peculiarities is, doubtless, due to the “correlation of growth” pointed 
out by Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and insisted on by Mr. Darwin. 3, There 
is a relation between the development of the mind and that of the 
brain, and, therefore, between that of the mind and of other portions 
of the organism. 4. This co-action of mind and organism is probably 
stimulated by the physical conditions of life by which Mr. Buckle 
accounts for the development of civilisation. 5. A superior race can 
never have more than approximated to an inferior type, as the former 
must have diverged before the inferior type became fixed. 6. When 
a type has become fixed, it is a proof that the race has long continued 
in one condition. As to the psychological objections—it is, no doubt, 
true that the fact of the European intellect being capable of higher 
cultivation than that of the Negro, proves their mental faculties to 
be different, if, as Mr. Wesley asserts, those faculties are the result of 
the organisation of the brain. In this case, however, there is no such 
thing as “‘mind,” but merely phases of brain condition. Without some 
such principle of being as the “mind,” however, it is impossible to ex- 
plain the difference between the animal and the vegetable organisms. 
Much of the difficulty on this subject has arisen from the inaccurate 
application of the word “mind,” which really refers only to the sum 
of the results of the activity of the thinking principle, and not to this 
principle itself. The mind cannot exist without preceding thought, or, 
therefore, without the organ of thought ; but the thinking principle 
must precede all these, and it is that which is called the soul. But 
how there can be a difference between the “thinking principle” or soul 
of a Negro and that of an European I cannot understand. The dif- 
ference can only be one of development, which, being dependent on the 
condition of the brain and other external influences, is not absolutely 
inherent. The sameness of the thinking principle in all mankind is 
evident from the phenomena of the child life, which are similar up to a 
certain stage in all races. It is said, however, by Dr. Hunt that the 
instincts of the Negro and of the European differ, from which he infers 
that their intellectual faculties also differ. I suppose by this is meant 
that the natural tendencies of the European and Negro minds are not 
the same. This is true to a certain extent, but these tendencies are not 
inherent, except so far as they have become so as the result of educa- 
tion and habit, which, accumulating strength throughout the race 
existence, finally become instinctive. They are, in fact, only part of 
the characteristics which are gradually developed during the race 
formation. In conclusion, I cannot accept Dr. Hunt’s statement that 
it has been agreed that the Negro is naturally inferior to the European. 
This has certainly been asserted, but this proof has gone no further 
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than to the present mental inferiority of the Negro. This, I admit to 
be great ; but before we can say that the Negro is naturally incapable 
of improvement, we must try the effect of improved conditions of life 
for a period equal to that during which he has existed in a state of 
degradation, and even then the proof would not necessarily be con- 
clusive. 

The Cuarrman (Mr. Bendyshe) said that Mr. Mackenzie had, at 
the last meeting, objected to the term “aborigines” as being derived 
from a small place in Italy, and had substituted for it the word 
“autochthones.” Now, as the latter meant “made of the earth,” while 
the old term involved no theory but merely a fact, he preferred the 
former. He then proceeded to thank Mr. Wake in the name of the 
meeting for his paper and able defence of peculiar opinions. 

The following paper was then read :— 


On the Condylus Tertius occasionally found in Indian skulls. By C. 
Carter Buake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., Curator and Librarian 
A.S.L. 


The skull which I now exhibit is that of a Yanadi, from Strihurree- 
cottah, in Southern India. It presents the character which the late Dr. 
Halbertsma, of Leyden, termed condylus tertius. I believe it will be 
found that this character is better developed in the present skull than 
in the ordinary cases cited in the text books. 

The researches of Dr. Halbertsma are chiefly known to English anthro- 
pologists by an excellent article signed J. B. D. in the Anthropological 
Review for May, 1865, from which I must quote a few passages :— 

“Professor Halbertsma,* says the celebrated anatomist, J. F. 
Meckel, the third of the name, was the first to fix attention upon a 
third articular process of the occipital bone in man, occurring on the 
lower surface of the pars basilaris, between the two condyles and be- 
hind the so-named tuberculum pharyngeum.t The anomaly was not 
unimportant, since it admits of comparison with the single occipital 
condyle of birds and scaly reptiles, placed in the median line. Since 
the appearance of Meckel’s Memoir in 1815, the condylus tertius has 
been so frequently observed as to have obtained a sort of citizenship. 
Meckel noticed it in 1 out of 400 skulls, which does not express the 
just proportion of its occurrence. Dr. Halbertsma says that he found 
in 876 skulls, in the Leyden collections, not less than 7 well deve- 
loped cases, not including those in which there is merely an articular 
groove for the tooth of the epistropheus, or processus dentatus of the 
second cervical vertebra. Of these seven cases, six were in crania 
from the East Indian Archipelago, and only one in a European. As 
Meckel’s observations must have been made almost entirely upon 
European skulls, and not oriental ones, it seems likely that the exist- 
ence of this condyloid process is more frequent in some peoples than 
in others.” 

The following are Professor Halbertsma’s conclusions :— 

* «De derde Gewrichtsknobbel (Condylus Tertius) van het Achterhoofds- 


been”, door H. J. Halbertsma, 1865 
+ “ Meckel’s Archiv,” 1815, Band i, s. 644. 
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“1. That the condylus tertius occurs more frequently in inhabitants 
of the East Indian Archipelago than in other peoples. 

“1, That the condylus tertius, in the rule, arises in the further de- 
velopment of a process occurring in the median line ; but equally, al- 
although more rarely, it may owe its existence to the fusion of the 
two protuberances by him designated processus papillares of the pars 
basilaris of the occipital bone. — 

“111. That the condyle arising in the last named manner should be 
viewed as a hypapophysis.” 

I now proceed to describe the present specimen. 

The skull measures as follows :—Greatest length, 170 mm. ; greatest 
breadth, 121 mm.; facial angle, ‘78 mm. ; cephalic index, ‘711 mm. ; 
horizontal circumference, 4450 mm. Between the occipital condyles 
arises an elevation 2 mm. high, 11 mm. in transverse diameter, and 
6 mm. in an antero-posterior direction. The edges of this elevation 
are slightly rugose, and it is centrally flattened. The surface has been 
clearly articular for the reception of the head of the axis or second 
cervical vertebra. The lateral occipital condyles are normal in their 
direction, size, and form. The pharyngeal tubercle is not developed. 
There are no par-occipital processes, and the pneumatic process is 
not developed. 

Dr. Barnard Davis, in reply to a letter I addressed him on the sub- 
ject, writes as follows :— 

“ Shelton, June 26, 1866. 

“My pear Sir,—In reply to yours of yesterday, I may say that the 
condylus tertius of the Yenadie skull from Streehareecotta Island, or 
Strihurreecottah, is the fullest representative of this process I have yet 
seen, and is more perfect than any figured by Halbertsma, or any in my 
collection. It appears to have a wide base and to be condyloid in its 
form, or flattened, not elevated ; but, perhaps, in this particular I may 
mistake your sketch. Has the surface been an articular one? Many 
examples of the anomaly are quite remote from a true condyle. Yours 
appears to be closely allied to such.” 

The occurrence of this abnormality in another individual of East 
Indian origin is a most remarkable fact. I have elsewhere* called at- 
tention to the resemblances which e.g. skulls of Philippine Islanders 
and those of the Veddahs of Ceylon present inter se in their minute 
osteology. It must not be forgotten, however, that several cases are 
on record of the discovery of this tubercle in European, Chinese, North 
American Indian, and Polynesian skulls. The percentage of occur- 
rence of these cases is, however, not yet on record. I have been, 
therefore, led to communicate this short notice in order to induce an- 
thropologists to record all similar cases ; for experience has taught us 
the results which accrue from the publication of each several case 
of abnormity. When the “os épactal” was first noticed, it was con- 
sidered to be rare and characteristic of the Peruvian race of men ; the 
moment public attention was directed thereto, similar instances were 
found to occur in every race. I hope that the exhibition of the present 
most interesting specimen may lead to a similar result, and one equally 
beneficial for the progress of philosophical anthropology. 

* “* Medical Times and Gazette”, 1862. 
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After a few remarks from the Chairman and Mr. Mackenzie, 

Mr. Atrrep Hiacrns said he considered the paper most interesting, 
as it treated of a great peculiarity in the formation of the condyles. 
It was known to be not unusual in Indian skulls, though, to speak 
positively of the extent to which it prevails, would require a larger 
collection of specimens than had yet been made. The present one was 
the fullest development of the phenomenon he had seen. 

The following paper by Mr. Groom Napier was then read :— 


On the Proportion that Numbers of the Sexes of Offspring bear to the 
Ages of Parents. By C. O. Groom Napier, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


I have been for a length of time collecting statistics, with a view to 
ascertain the proportion of male births to that of female, in relation 
to the ages of their respective parents. Sadler in England, and 
Hofacker on the Continent, have worked at this subject, and their re- 
searches seem to establish that the predominance of age in either 
parent tends to the production of offspring of its own sex in propor- 
tionate numbers. Their extent of facts and conclusions are less de- 
tailed than mine, and do not lead to the belief that predominance of 
age has only this significance, when it is the accompaniment of 
physical vigour. I will state the result of my investigations, which 
are mainly drawn from facts gathered from the family statistics re- 
corded in the peerages and baronetages of the United Kingdom. 


TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES. 
Proportion of Male to 100 Female Births. 


Per Cent. 
390 Parents of equal age ..... 
276 Fathers one year older than the mothers......... 101°3 
312 two to three years 
200 » from six to ten years older ........ er a | 
168 » from ten to sixteen years older 1443 


120 » from seventeen to twenty-five years ... 189°7 
80 » from twenty-six to thirty-two years ... 125°6 
45 » from thirty-three to forty years older... 112°6 
18 » from forty to fifty (mothers under 25)... 115°4 
13 ~+from forty to fifty (mothers above 25)... 91°6 


Mothers Older than Fathers. 


88 From one to three years 
77 From three to five years older .........ssseessesreeee 88°8 
66 From five to ten years older........... piveehkanssneies 771 
43 From ten to fifteen years older ...........sseerseeee 60°6 
17 From fifteen to twenty-two years older............  48°3 


The number of instances of marriage between males from one to five 
years older than the females is very great, it is, therefore easy to ob- 
tain a large array of figures from which to form deductions. The 
number of cases is much less when the father is many years older than 
the mother ; and is still smaller when the mother is many years older 
than the father. I had great difficulty in obtaining the few cases on 
which my statistics are in this case based. It would appear that the 
proportion of male births continues to rise until it reaches 189 males 
to 180 females in the case of fathers from seventeen to twenty- 
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five years older than the mothers. A greater preponderance of age 
of the fathers over the mothers showed a smaller proportion of male 
births ; probably from diminished physical vigour in consequence 
of age in the male parent. This was especially seen in the cases 
quoted of 18 fathers from forty to fifty years older than mothers 
under twenty-five years of age, which gave 115 male to 100 
female births. This percentage increased in the 13 fathers forty or 
fifty years older than mothers above twenty-five, where the proportion 
was 91°6 male to 100 female births. I believe that a larger series of 
facts would give an even larger balance in favour of the female sex. 
If the preponderance of age in male parents is favourable to a larger 
proportion of male over female births ; that of females over males is 
also favourable for a similar increased proportion in female births. 
Thus mothers from one to three years older than fathers gave a pro- 
portion of 94°3 male to 100 female births. Mothers from three to 
five years older than fathers gives a percentage of 88°8 males to 100 
females. The proportion continues to increase until it reaches ac- 
cording to the small array of facts I lay before you the greatly dimin- 
ished rate of 48°3 male to 100 female births ; but in this case the 
mothers are from fifteen to twenty-two years older than the fathers. 


Mr. BraBrook considered there was a good deal of excellence in the 
paper, though, from our being unaccustomed to deal here with ques- 
tions involving averages and proportions, it was, perhaps, better suited 
for the Statistical than for the Anthropological Society. Nevertheless 
there was a question at the bottom of that paper that did concern this 
Society, and he did not doubt that had the author been present to 
add some further explanation much greater advantage might have been 
derived from it. The statistics were taken from the peerages in which 
there would probably be several omissions and additions ; and, though 
this might occasion a balance of errors amounting to truth, it did not 
always happen so, and he did not like such evidence. For example, it 
was likely that the female births would be often omitted as of less im- 
portance from their not affecting hereditable property ; and, for this 
and other reasons, he considered that the peerages did not afford good 
data upon which to base calculations. At the same time much credit 
was due to the author for entering a new path which was quite open 
to inquiry, even though it was impossible to say how far the statistics 
before them went towards the settlement of the question. 

The CuatrMan remarked that, with regard to the paper itself, the 
principle it contained was certainly borne out by known facts, such as 
the proportion between males and females born being 104 to 100. In 
no country were the males born fewer than the females, yet females 
predominate. When persons of the same age married the proportion 
of males born was 101-3 to 100 females, or nearly equal. The paper 
was remarkable as shewing what difference in age produced the greatest 
difference in proportion, together with the limits on both sides. Where 
the male was seventeen to twenty-five years older—provided that the 
mother was under twenty-five—the proportion of male births was shown 
to be 189 to 100, or nearly two to one. This was a practical point, and 
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specially interesting to the aristocracy. Nothing had been said about 

illegitimate children, though many persons thought them superior, 

and he pointed to William thé Conqueror as a notable example, while 
others were of an exactly contrary opinion. The subject was most in- 
teresting and suggestive, and when procreation became a science, as it 
certainly would do in course of time, great importance would be at- 
tached to such papers as the present. 

Rev. Dunsar Hearn was much pleased with the paper, but he 
thought in considering the proportions of the sexes it should be re- 
membered that no mention had been made of the number of still-born 
children, without which it could not be correct. It was very desirable 
to search for the law upon which depended the relative numbers of 
the sexes. Why should not anybody who kept domestic animals, 
such even as cocks and hens, take notice of the proportions of males 
and females produced by them? Any farmer or country gentleman 
might easily make such observations. For example, as with ewes and 
rams, there were many instances in which nature required but one male 
to many, perhaps even 100, females. Now was it the case that with one 
ram to 100 ewes there were 99 of the latter born to one of the former ? 
He could not say—but as human beings were under the same law in 
regard to bones and muscles as other mammals, it might be advan- 
tageous to pursue such investigations. He would ask physiologists 
what was the exact day—hour even—during the period of gestation 
when sex was first traceable in the embryo, and whether it was possible 
to effect a change a day or two before that period? Had anyone sug- 
gested causes for any of these phenomena ? 

Mr. BraBrook mentioned as a curious fact that of illegitimate 
children there were 105 girls born to 100 boys, which is precisely the 
same proportion as that of girls to boys in legitimate births. 

‘The CHairMAN suggested that that was, perhaps, due to the greater 
age of the mothers in such cases. 

Dr. Hunt considered the paper presented an interesting and im- 
portant field for inquiry. It was his desire to encourage such papers, 
though in the present one they had not been given sufficient facts and 
tables for the purpose of arriving at any definite conclusions. With 
regard to the Rev. Dunbar Heath’s remarks, the author had men- 
tioned that rats follow the same law. Could such facts be established 
they would be capable of most practical application, and he was cer- 
tain that if the author had been present his further explanation of 
the subject would have done much to advance the science of anthro- 

logy. 

“a Lampray thought the principle laid down in the paper exceed- 
ingly truthful, and turning the subject over in his mind he had cast 
about among the families of his acquaintance and could mention a 
dozen instances of there being families of boys where the father was 
older than the mother, and families of girls when the reverse was the 
case. 

Dr. Hunt announced that there were two other papers by Mr. G. 

Napier which had been intended for that evening, but as it would be 

necessary to continue the meeting to a very late hour if they were 
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read, he proposed that they should be postponed to a future day when 
the author might be present. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Marcu Stu, 1867. 
T. BenpysHeE, Esq., M.A., V.P., iv THE CHAIR. 


Tue minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following members were elected :—John Ferguson, Esq., 19, 
Mecklenburgh Square; Dr. Patey, Ripon; Washington Downing, 
Esq., 29, Cumming Street, Pentonville. 

Corresponding Member.—Professor Jeffries Wyman, Boston, United 
States. 

Local Secretary.—Stephen Webb, Esq., M.D., 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, for Jubbulpore, Deccan. 

The following presents were received, and thanks voted for the 
same :— 

Tue Museum. 


From H. G. Williams, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Stone axe from the Madera 
River, Brazil. 
Tae Liprary. 
From the Author.—New Readings of the Motto of the Prince of 
Wales. By Dr. W. Bett. 
From T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P. A.S.L.—Works of Apollonius of 
Tyana. By AvBert REvILLE. 
Treasury of Botany. By Moore and LINDLEY. 
Treasury of Bible Knowledge. By Rev. J. Ayre. 
Biographical Treasury. By S. MaunDEr. 
Popular Account of Australia. 
Last Words of Eminent Persons. By Josepn Karnes. 
History of Slavery in Massachusetts. By G. H. Moore. 
School Atlas of Classical Geography. By Kerra Jonnston, Esq. 
On Democracy. By J. H. Partrines, Esq. 
Life of General T. J. Jackson. By Dapnzy. 
Prometheus Bound of Aischylus. By A. WEBSTER. 
From K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.A.S.L.—Woman and Her Wants. 
By Madame Capuin. 
The Comet. By Captain Morrison. 
Christian Mythology Unveiled. By ANonymovs. 
Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities. By Sir NicHoxson. 
Cutaneous Diseases. By WILSON. 


Dr. Hunt announced that they had received from the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior, in reply to a letter addressed to him, a com- 
munication, which would be read. 

The CHarrman explained that the Society had expended several 
sums in promoting the investigation of certain remains in Belgium, 
which had, or were thought to have, an important bearing on the an- 
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tiquify of man, and the present communication was in reply to a re- 
port upon them. 


The Director read an extract of a letter from the Belgian Minister 
of the Interior, M. Alphonse Vandenpeerenboom, as follows :— 

“I have received the obliging letter which you have done me the 
honour to send me, in the name of the Anthropological Society of 
London, relative to the excavations made by M. Ed. Dupont, under 
the patronage of the Belgian Government, in the caverns on the banks 
of the Lesse. I have observed with satisfaction the flattering appre- 
ciation which has been given on the part of the delegates of the An- 
thropological Society to the results already arrived at. 

“T beg you to believe that in any analogous case I shall be charmed 
to afford to the honourable savants of England facilities to pursue 
their praiseworthy and fruitful investigation.” 


The following letter from Mr. J. P. Morris was read by Mr. Blake :— 

“T have forwarded to-day one vertebra, one atlas, and one clavicle, 
from the Ure pits. Before washing the skull I found upon it a small 
tuft of short brown hair, a portion of which I sent to Pruner-Bey for 
microscopic examination. 

“T should like to know why you ascribe to the skull a pre-Celtic 
origin; because I am of opinion that it does not differ very much from 
some of the inhabitants of a neighbouring district who are here popu- 
larly called Kirkby Roundheads on account of their very brachy- 
cephalic type—but this is a point I am now directing my attention to, 
and in a short time I may be able to send some measurements.” 


Referring to the same skull, the following letter was read from Dr. 
Beigel :— 

“The skull from Ulverstone is doubtlessly of considerable interest, 
but to determine whether the impression (not flatness) to be seen in 
the projective direction of the sagittal suture, be natural or artificial, 
seems a difficult task. Pruner-Bey has already pointed to the im- 
portance of verifying, first of all, if the position of the skull and the 
weight of the superincumbent earth and other materials have not been 
able to produce such an aberrant form and exaggerated brachyce- 

halism. 
” “Drs. Gosse, Davis, and Thurnam think that the impression has 
probably been produced by an unyielding cradle-board. ‘The ancient 
Britons were, to a great extent, a nomadic people, and probably enough’ 
used a solid and fiat cradle, on which their infants might be secured 
to the back and safely transported from place to place.’ 

“Firstly, I do not think the cradle to be a furniture for nomadic 
people. But if the impression on the skull should be due to the use 
of an unyielding cradle-board, another impression would be seen on 
another spot of the cranium as the point of counter-pressure. One 
could say the counter-pressure may have acted upon the trunk or 
limbs. True, but there is no evidence for that assumption. 

“The impression on the skull is so symmetrical that to my mind it 
seems highly probable to be rather natural than artificially produced. 
From the S shape of the sixth cervical vertebra—provided there be no 
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doubt about its belonging to the same individual—it seems not im- 
probable that the individual had a scoliosis, ¢.¢e., a curvature of the 
spine, in which case deformities of the skull are very often associated 
with the deformity of the spinal column. This hypothesis, I think, is 
at least equally probable as the cradle-hypothesis.” 


The CHarrMAN, in commenting on these communications, remarked 
that as to the ancient Britons being a nomadic people that must be 
taken in a limited sense, for there could have been but few open spaces, 
and, although we were told of their careering in war chariots, such 
operations must have been extremely confined. With regard to the 
skulls, it was certainly doubtful if the particular formation noticed 
were produced by having been put in childhood to rest upon some 
hard unyielding substance as was done with Indian children for facility 
of carriage. But the subject had better, perhaps, be discussed after 
Dr. Thurnam, who had come from Devizes for the purpose, had read 
his paper upon ancient British skulls. 

The following paper was then read :— 


Further Researches and Observations on the Two Principal Forms of 
Ancient British Skulls. By Dr. J. Tournam. 


[The paper will appear at length in the Memoirs of the Society.] 


ABSTRACT. 

Referring to his former paper (Memoirs, vol. i, pp. 120, 459), the 
author remarked, that the general connexion of the two differing 
ancient British skull-forms, with two differing forms of tumulus, had 
appeared to him sufficiently curious to be summed up in a convenient 
antithetic formula, thus,—long barrows, long skulls; round barrows, 
round or short skulls, At the same time, he was quite aware of apparent 
exceptions to this proposition, and was fully prepared for greater 
ones than had then been observed. As to the round barrows, he had 
expressly stated, that it was “evident that, unless the earlier race had 
been suddenly exterminated by the succeeding one, a mixture of inter- 
ments and a mixture of the two types were to have been expected” 
(p. 128, also p. 150). It is for the first part of his proposition, or long 
barrows, long skulls, that the author makes any claim, as an original 
observer. He believes that he has established for that part of Eng- 
land to which his researches apply, viz., Wiltshire and Gloucester- 
shire, the connexion between long barrows and dolichocephalic skulls. 
He has now opened more than twenty of these remarkable grave- 
mounds, and in not one of them has he found, in the primary place 
of interment, a brachycephalic skull. As to the second part of the 
proposition, or round barrows, round skulls, he had formulated the 
common experience of British craniologists, all of whom had main- 
tained that the prevailing ancient British skull-type, and consequently 
that of the round barrows, is brachycephalous. 

Dr. Thurnam exhibited a table of measurements of seventy skulls 
from the round barrows, twenty-five of which are engraved and de- 
scribed in Crania Britannica, forty-one are in the Bateman Museum, 
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and four are in his own collection, having been exhumed by himself. 
When these seventy skulls are arranged according to their breadth- 
index, 63 per cent. aré found to be brachycephalic (-80-'89) ; 20 per 
cent. sub-brachycephalic (‘77--79) ; and 17 per cent. only are ovoid 
or orthocephalic (*74-°76). Not a single skull is sub-dolichocephalic 
(-71--73), much less typically dolichocephalic (— -70). The average 
breadth-index for the entire series of seventy skulls is ‘81. These 
round barrow skulls are indeed as brachycephalous as those of modern 
Germans, Slavonians, and many Mongols. This is well seen on a 
reference to the extensive measurements recently published by Prof. 
Welcker, according to which ‘79 is the mean breadth-index for Little 
Russians and Finns; ‘80 that for South Germans, Great Russians 
and Magyars ; and ‘81 that for the Swiss, Slovaks, Calmucks, and 
Tungusians. * 

The author also produced a table of measurements of sixty-seven 
skulls from long barrows in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, most of them 
exhumed by himself or friends, and seventeen of which had been 
acquired since the publication of his previous paper. A comparison 
of this table with that of the skulls from the round barrows, shows at 
once how greatly the one series differs from the other. Among those 
from the round barrows, is not a single dolichocephalic skull ; among 
those from the long barrows, not a single brachycephalic one. Up- 
wards of four-fifths, or 82 per cent. of the latter, are more or less 
dolichocephalic (°63-:73); nearly one-half, or 48 per cent., typically 
so (*63-°70) ; a small proportion, only 16-5 per cent., are ovoid or 
orthocephalic (-74--76); and only 1:5 per cent. represented by a 
single exceptional skull, is sub-brachycephalous, with a breadth-index 
of ‘77. The average breadth-index of the whole is ‘71. When com- 
pared with the skulls of all peoples, these long barrow crania are 
seen to occupy a remarkable situation. This place is almost on the 
top of the scale of dolichocephaly and brachycephaly, and along- 
side that of the skulls of Negroes, Hindoos, and New Caledonians. 
The sixty-seven long barrow skulls have, indeed, about the same 
average breadth-index as those of sixty-six African Negroes, and fifteen 
Australians, measured by Welcker ; and if arranged according to the 
German professor’s method (Taf. u, fig. 6), the resulting figure or 
diagram would be almost identical with that shown by him for the 
Negroes. In Europe, at the present day, we have no typical dolicho- 
cephali (i. e., people whose skulls have an average breadth-index of 
‘70 or ‘71); and we have to search for cranial proportions similar to 
those of the old long-barrow folk, far away in Africa, India, Australia, 
and the Melanesian Islands. The face-cranium in the long barrow 
skulls, however, is remarkable, for the most part, for the mildness of 
its character, being more orthognathic than that of most modern 
European peoples, and seems to show unequivocally that there is no 
genetic or necessary affinity between our ancient British dolichocephali 
and those modern savage (or in the case of the Hindoos, civilised) 
peoples of the distant South and East. 


* “ Archiv fiir Anthrop.”, 1866, pp. 135, 142, etc. 
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The author inferred the relative date of the two classes of barrows 
from the archeological evidence. He observed that in no well authen- 
ticated instance had objects of metal or of the finer decorated pot- 
tery been found with the primary interments in long barrows, but 
only those of stone, bone or horn, and a peculiar coarse kind of pot- 
tery. He hence refers the long barrows to the Stone period of 
antiquaries, and believes that they are the earliest sepuichral monu- 
ments of the inhabitants of these islands which remain to us. 

In the round barrows, on the other hand, objects of bronze, 
(very rarely of iron,) and richly decorated pottery, are often found, 
with or without objects of stone. The author hence refers the round 
barrows to the Bronze period of antiquaries, and to that of bronze 
and iron transition. Differing in this respect from the long barrows, 
a large majority of them cover interments after cremation. In the 
opinion of the author, they formed the tombs of the later Britons, 
down to the time of the Roman conquest of the island. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Thurnam presented a summary of his inferences, under nine 
different heads. 


The CuarrMaN thanked Dr. Thurnam in the name of the meeting 
for coming so great a distance to read to them his very able and 
learned paper, and suggested that another paper on the same subject 
by Mr. Blake should be read before the discussion. 

The following paper was then read :— 


On Certain Skulls from Round Barrows in Dorsetshire. By C. Carter 
Brake, Esq., F.G.S., Curator and Lib, A.S.L. [Vide Anthropo- 
logical Review, vol. iv, p. 398.] 


[The paper will appear at length in the Memoirs. | 


The Cuarrman, after thanking Mr. Blake, remarked that Dr. Thur- 
nam’s statement that anchylosed vertebree had been found in the 
dolichocephali, appeared to him very curious, as it was said to indicate 
going upon all fours, thus showing a degradation in the race form in 
the brachycephali. 

Mr. L. O. Pike thought the Society much indebted to Dr. Thurnam 
and Mr. Blake. They, and men like them, had placed anthropology 
on a different footing from that on which it had stood in former 
times. They had left the effete schools of dogmatism and conjecture, 
and had brought arithmetic, the best friend of the exact sciences, to 
bear upon the subject. On that score anthropologists owed a great debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Thurman. Formerly, if a community were found 
to speak one language, and another community a somewhat similar 
language, that fact was thought sufficient to prove the kinship of the 
two peoples. But it was now known that similarity of tongues was fre- 
quently accompanied by great dissimilarity in the shape of the skull, 
and if race meant anything we must assign the different forms of 
the skull to different races. The principle of classifying races by 
language would, if fairly carried out, prove a parrot which could say 
“Good morning,” to be more nearly akin to an Englishman than an 
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Englishman is to a Frenchman or a Highlander. He did not, however, 
quite agree with Dr. Thurnam’s conclusions that the long-headed men 
were short of stature and that the short-headed men were tall, for the 
measurements given had been taken only from twenty-five of the 
dolichocephalic skulls and twenty-seven of the brachycephalic, which 
he thought far too small a number to give reliable data as to the pro- 
portions of the two races. 

Dr. TaurnaM having interrupted him to explain that the measure- 
ments were taken from the thigh-bones of the skeletons of each type, 
from which the height was calculated according to the admitted 
standard of proportion,— 

Mr. Prxe said he had, by a slip of the tongue, used the word skull 
instead of skeleton; but his objection was not to the manner in 
which measurements had been taken, but to the small number of in- 


_ stances from which so large an inference had been drawn. He under- 


stood Dr. Thurnam to have said further, that anchylosis of the cer- 
vical vertebree was found in the long-headed race who injured them- 
selves in creeping into their caves, and who were less civilised than 
the short-headed men. But the caves were used for storing corn 
which, it had been said, was cultivated only by the more civilised 
Britons. If that were so, how was it that the more civilised people 
who were agricultural, who grew corn and required storage-room, and 
therefore made use of cave-dwellings, did not get injured; while 
those who led a nomadic life and cultivated no corn, were unfortunate 
enough to exhibit all the injuries which cave habitation was said to 
produce ? The dolichocephali were also stated to have been less 
prognathous and to have had less harsh features than the brachy- 
cephali. If so, was it reasonable to suppose that they were less 
civilised? He could not see why the short-headed should be consi- 
dered more modern than the long-headed race. What was the total 
number of skulls of each type that had been found? The long, he 
believed, outnumbered the short considerably, but if the former were 
more ancient, surely their remains would be less numerous. Dr. 
Thurnam had endeavoured to account for this, and had said that the 
short-heads burnt their dead and were the dominant race; but if 
they introduced the practice of cremation as well as round barrows, 
while the long-headed race adhered to inhumation, then the pre- 
ponderance of dolichocephali would have been found in the round 
barrows unless the dominant race had exterminated them, or the 
practice of burial in the long barrows had continued and co-existed 
with burial in the round barrows. But against the preponderance of 
short-heads at any time was the fact that the English of the present 
day are one of the longest-headed peoples in Europe and in Wiltshire 
certainly the longest without exception, while the only important in- 
fusion of foreign blood since the time of the round barrows had been 
that of short-headed Germans. Dr. Thurnam had also said that the 
long-headed type was that of the Iberians, and the short-headed that 
of the Belgie, but this was, in his opinion, an unfounded and contra- 
dictory assertion. Tacitus wrote that the Silurians who inhabited the 
district now called South Wales were probably Iberians. The Belgze 
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were in England found only on the southern coasts. How was it if 
the brachycephalic Belge established themselves in Wiltshire that the 
people of that county had, in the present day, the longest heads in 
Europe? And how were the short skulls found in different parts of 
the country to be accounted for if they were the skulls of the Belge, 
who, according to Dr. Thurnam himself, never penetrated into the 
interior. There was no theory to aecount for such discrepancies. 

Mr. Lampray asked what was the ordinary length and breadth of 
the barrows ? 

The Cuarrman having proposed that Dr. Thurnam should reply 
seriatim to Mr. Pike’s questions, and then to any others that might be 
raised, 

Dr. TuurNam said, perhaps he had better state at once, in reply to 
Mr. Lampray, that the size of the barrows is various, those called /ong 
being from 200 or 300 to 350 feet in length, and 50 to 70 feet in breadth, 
and the elevation of some from 3 to 5 feet, while others are 9, 10, or 
even 12 feet in height. They are very elongate, being, in fact, great 
earthworks ; and it was surprising that a rude people should have 
taken so much pains to make them, especially as designed for places 
of burial, remains being cnly found in one corner of them. A trench 
on each side, but not extending round each end, adds to their apparent 
height. The rownd barrows are from 60 to 90 feet in diameter, and 
from 1 to 12 feet in height. He had seen none higher than 15 
feet. 

Mr. Hype CiarKeE considered that it would be very inconvenient if 
Dr. Thurnam were called upon to reply to each question raised, espe- 
cially as some of the members present might be willing to support the 
opinions expressed in the paper. For his part, he thought that when 
so large a collection of skulls as that before them was exhibited it 
must strike everyone that they were useless to prove anything by 
themselves. To what nations could they be referred except by the 
aid of historical and lingual affinities. The relation of the Belyze and 
Iberians had been illustrated by the discoveries made by Dr. Thurnam 
and set forth in his paper. He agreed with Mr. Pike that no portion 
of evidence should be neglected, and on that occasion still further light 
had been thrown upon the Iberian question. He doubted, however, 
whether any of these were Iberian skulls. Looking to history, the first 
account of Iberian civilisation written by Humboldt had been followed 
up by later histories and through different aspects till evidence had cul- 
minated in osteological facts. Tf Dr. Thurnam had classified the skulls 
as those of two distinct nations we could go to history to find out 
whether it justified such a classification, and by that means arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. Such a difficult question should be care- 
fully and calmly considered, and in that, as in all scientific pursuits, 
we ought never to nail our colours to the mast, but always be read 
to collect fresh evidence and form opinions accordingly. It would be 
curious to find out, for example, whether alleged lingual affinities were 
supported by these osteological discoveries. 

The Rev. DunBar Heatu remarked that a sort of challenge seemed to 
have been given by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who thanked the osteologists for 
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having taken the subject out of the hands of the anthropologists. For 

his part, he had no wish any science should go alone, and the question 
of osteology, of anthropology, and every other “ology” must be con- 
sidered together. A science pursued alone was of little use and small 
interest. But as to the question of osteology, he could not limit his 
attention to Great Britain. Similar facts he knew were to be found 
also in Europe and Asia. An important question which must suggest 
itself to the mind of every thinking person was, how such different 
types could have arisen in the human race. There was also a chrono- 
logical question upon which such investigations might throw light. 
In the valleys through which the rivers Tigris and Euphrates flowed, 
the old Seythic monarchy which founded Babylon existed at a most 
important epoch,—that between the stone age and the bronze age. 
The Seythians were a broad-headed race, and the first originators of 
civilisation and science. If that be proved they form a boundary 
between two great periods of development, and serve to show that 
chronology is in close connection with osteology. And further, the 
Nigritian race was spread over Syria, India, and Africa, and if they 
were found also over Europe, then it would be shown that the whole 
of Europe and Asia were peopled by both the long and short-headed 
races. The spots of the globe filled by a previous race would afford 
further scope for investigation, and then might arise the question 
regarding intermixture of the Nigritian and Tartar races leading to 
something really very interesting. 

Mr. McGricor ALLAN asked how male and female skulls were dis- 
tinguished ; for if only by size, that would be uncertain, Dr. Carl Vogt 
having stated that the female had the infant type of skull; and if 
that were so it might, perhaps, determine the intellectual status of 
woman, 

Dr. Hunv thought it only right to mention that he had obtained 
the skulls which were exhibited from the Dorsetshire barrows, from 
Mr. Shipp, who was not responsible for any opinion expressed upon 
them by Mr. Blake. The specimens were sent to their museum at 
the time of the Nottingham Meeting of the British Association, and 
Mr. Blake had examined and reported upon them at his request. He 
did not think there need be much difference of opinion about the two 
papers before them. Both had been brought forward in an admirable 
manner, and the right interpretation of the subject was a mere question 
of theory. That laid down by Dr. Thurnam, “long barrows, long 
skulls ; round barrows, round or short skulls,” was very startling, but 
at any rate there was great good to be got from such descriptions as had 
been given. He was glad that Dr. Thurnam had made an admission 
not in his former paper to the effect that he was prepared to find oc- 
casional exceptions to his axiom. Had the, facts borne out Dr, 
Thurnam’s theory he, for one, would have accepted it. 

Mr. Brookes said that it did not appear to him that Mr. Biake’s 
remarks had invalidated the position taken by Dr. Thurnam, whose 
paper had not been done justice to. If round skulls had been found 
in long barrows with implements of a later date than that assigned to 
the earlier race, that would have upset his theory, but such was not the 
VOL. 
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case. The observation of long skulls alone in long barrows had led to 
the theory advanced, and even if that were wrong the facts might be 
right. Long skulls had been found in round barrows it was true, but 
Mr. Blake had not discovered round skulls in long barrows, which 
alone would have affected Dr. Thurnam’s position, inasmuch as the 
long-headed race might survive long after their subjugation by the 
round heads: that was no more than might have been expected. 

Dr. CHarnock remarked that writers had made a great deal of 
mystery about the Iberi ; and that anyone who lived near water might 
be termed an Iberian. The term Iberia was derived from the river 
Ebro, a name derived from the Greek véwp, water, which in Celtic be- 
came dwr, dour, dower, etc., and in Dutch, German, etc., water, wasser, 
and which was liable to contract and corrupt into wr, eur, evr, ebr 
hence the-name Ebro, the river Eure (Hbura), and the town of 
Evreux in Normandy. 

Mr. Hieers considered that Dr. Thurnam had fairly proved his 
position, and that it had not been invalidated by Mr. Blake. As to 
Dr. Thurnam’s alleged positiveness, he had referred to the previous 
paper read by him, and had found that in it he had distinctly stated 
that he expected to meet with a few long skulls in the round bar- 
rows. He thought Dr. Thurnam had vindicated his theory on that 
occasion. 

Dr. THURNAY, in reply, said he was no transmutationist, and thought 
too, that man was “created upright.” It was, no doubt, a degradation 
to go upon all fours ; but, perhaps, that came of necessity, and from 
being unable to construct or obtain any but low, narrow dwellings, 
they were forced to enter them in that manner. The anchylosis of 
some of the vertebree was not uniformly found in the skeletons ; but 
he had observed its occurrence so frequently as to claim attention. 
With regard to Mr. Pike’s remarks, he would again refer to the state- 
ment of Diodorus, that the Britons had subterranean repositories for 
their corn ; and to Tacitus, who says that the same custom prevailed 
among the Germans, and adds that they lived in such places during a 
part of the year. This might reasonably have been the practice of 
some of the ancient British tribes, but he would not insist upon that 
as conclusive. 

Mr. Prk explained that he had referred to Dr. Thurnam’s statement 
that the brachycephali were the most civilised, and the corn growers, 
and yet without the indication of using caves, and, therefore, of storing 
corn, which indication was present in the dolichocephali who went into 
their caves on all fours. 

Dr. THuRNAM considered that rather Mr. Pike’s own inference, than 
as necessarily implied by what he had said on the subject. With re- 
gard to the statistics of the stature of the two races, he would, of 
course, have preferred to have had more instances to deal with, but he 
would appeal to anyone whether the fifty-two facts taken from ana- 
logous examples, twenty-five of the long heads and twenty-seven of the 
round heads, did not afford at least a strong presumption in favour of 
the truth of his inference. The proportions were likely to be slightly 
modified by measurements from a larger number of examples. The 
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facts obtained, such as they were, supported his assertion that the 
long-headed race were shorter than the brachycephali. Mr. Pike had 
also asked what was the total number of skulls of the two types found, 
and expressed surprise that, on the assumption of the greater antiquity 
of the dolichocephali, so many long skulls were found, and so few short. 
But the numbers really given were seventy from the long barrows, and 
sixty-seven from the round, or nearly equal. A greater number had 
been obtained, but those of doubtful origin were weeded out. Consi- 
dering the probable greater antiquity of the dolichocephali, it certainly 
appeared strange at first sight that they should be so numerous, 
but it must be borne in mind that skeletons of that type of skull 
were found in heaps in the long barrows, while the brachycephali were 
mostly found singly in separate round barrows. He accounted for 
the large number of skeletons in the former by supposing that the 
burial of a chief had been accompanied with the slaughter of slaves 
and others, and that was supported by the cleft appearance of 
many of the skulls. The fact, however, remained that there were 
many skulls in the long, to only one, two, or perhaps three, in the 
round barrows. As to what had become of the long headed race, he 
thought that the dolichocephalic type, or that of the aborigines, had 
since become modified. We should never find now an average breadth- 
index of ‘71; that of skulls from modern graveyards being at least 
‘75°77. The fact was that the modern English people were a mixed, 
and as might be said, a mongrel race. The breadth of modern English 
skulls was due to the blending of race; and though individual in- 
stances might still be found as long as the dolichocephali of the past, 
he knew of no collective measurement of twenty modern skulls pre- 
senting the same dimensions as those of ancient times. He did not, 
of course, claim a blood-relationship for the British dolichocephali 
with the Polynesians ; and only mentioned them to shew that they 
did not possess any series of modern European skulls of so low a 
breadth-index as -71. With regard to the Iberians, Dr. Hyde 
Clarke would probably agree with him, that they peopled Spain 
and a part of Gaul. And, in reply to Mr. MceGrigor Allan’s question, 
he might say that female skulls were distinguished from male skulls, 
not merely by their size, though that of the female was ten per cent. 
smaller than that of the male, and the brain ten per cent. less in 
weight, but also by being mostly flatter at the vertex, and by a fre- 
quent perceptible constriction in the line of the coronal suture. Type 
was less marked in the female skull; the dolichocephalic female de- 
viating towards the brachycephalic forms, and wice versé. There was, 
as he believed, a general tendency in the sex, towards the ovoid, 
orthocephalic or mesaticephalic form, as represented in the beautiful 
Greek statues of females. 

Mr. McGricor ALLAN explained that he asked whether the female 
skull was also smaller in proportion to the skeleton. 

Dr. Taurnam stated that he thought the difference was not so great 
in that respect, it being only, perhaps, three or four per cent. smaller. 
Dr. Hunt had referred to his axiom as having in his former paper been 
given as positive. This, however, was a mistake. It was expressly 
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qualified by the statement (Memoirs Anthropological Society, ii, 128), 
that “‘as regards the later (round) barrows, it is evident that, unless 
the earlier race had been suddenly exterminated by the succeeding 
one, a mixture of interments and a mixture of the two types were to 
have been expected.” (See, likewise, the statement to the same 
effect, p. 150.) 

Mr. Carter Bake, in reply to the comments made upon his paper, 
reminded Mr. Higgins that some of the descendants of the primitive 
dolichocephali were probably still extant in Ireland according to 
Messrs. Beddoe and Davis, and that there must have been some at any 
rate as recently as when Cork cathedral was used as a place for 
burial, a skull of that type having been found there by Col. Lane Fox. 
Dr. Thurnam had criticised the instrument he had used for measuring 
skulls, but he would mention that it satisfied Dr. Broca and Dr. 
Quatrefages, and met with Professor Huxley’s approbation and Pro- 
fessor Owen’s admiration. Dr. Thurnam had advocated the crude 
generalisation of “long barrows, long skulls ; round barrows, short or 
round skulls,” and to support it had referred the exceptions to ad- 
mixture of race. Now, after having deducted the two extreme speci- 
mens from Blandford upon which he had commented, he found the 
result to be that the remainder oscillated between “67 and °79 respec- 
tively, while Dr. Thurnam’s twenty-five skulls found also in round 
barrows were between °68 and ‘84, having consequently a broader 
average. For his part, he hoped science would always stick to facts, 
Dr. Thurnam’s views had met with most able adverse criticism in the 
brother society of Paris, and with demolition at the hands of Mr. Pike 
in his work on the Origin of the English, so that in rejecting them he 
would be quite content to stick to facts. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Marca 1867. 
T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V.P., 1s THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected :—J. C. Davies, Esq., 
M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Ivy House, Holywell ; F. Duncan, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Captain Royal Artillery, the Citadel, 
Plymouth ; Reginald R. Dudley, Esq., F.R.C.S., Leicester, as Fellows 
of the Society ; and M. Lelorrain as Local Secretary for the Champagne 


District, France. 
The presents received since the last meeting were announced, viz. :— 


For THe Liprary. 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Tywysog Denmare. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
One of the People. Letter to Lord Derby on Political Reform. 


The CHatRMAN having thanked the respective donors in the name 
of the Society, 
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The Direcror announced that Colonel Lane Fox had undertaken to 
act as Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Society to super- 
intend the researches in archaic anthropology now being made in 
London. Many objects of great interest to anthropologists had been 
dug up in making the excavations for the railways and other great 
works in progress, and it was much to be regretted that, for the want 
of such an executive, many skulls found had been buried again. It 
would be the object of the Committee to watch over the excavations 
made, to take charge of such crania, and to induce the contractors, 
clerks of works, and others, to preserve such valuable relics. Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. E. Jones had been placed upon the committee, and he 
hoped other gentlemen would also send in their names. He had fur- 
ther to announce that Dr. Collyer, who was so well known as a most 
zealous anthropologist, had been appointed Special Commissioner for 
Anthropology at the Paris Exhibition, and would, doubtless, make 
every effort to promote the interest of that science in the French 
capital. Dr. Hyde Clarke had been appointed Corresponding Secretary 
for Asia, and, from his well-known and able researches, there was no 
doubt that the appointment would afford great satisfaction to the 
Society. It was their intention to appoint well-qualified gentlemen as 
corresponding secretaries in all parts of the world with the view of 
extending anthropological research. Arrangements had been made to 
secure the proper representation of anthropology at the ensuing meet- 
ing of the British Association at Dundee ; and, as great expectations 
had been formed upon the first appearance of anthropology in Scotland, 
he hoped the anthropologists would go there in good force, prepared 
to face and overcome the special difficulties they would have to con- 
tend with. There had already been discussions in Scotland upon the 
proposed introduction of that science ; and, as controversy ran very 
high, it would be necessary to be specially careful in the preparation 
of the papers to be read there, so that anthropology might be clearly 
shown to be a real genuine science, and that, however much fault the 
Scotch might find with the science itself they might be able to find 
none with the scientific treatment of the subject. 

The CHarrMaN now called upon Dr. Bell to read his paper upon 
“The Origin of Language,” which was as follows :-— 


On the Origin of Language from Interjections, and of our Modern 
English in the Teutonic and Cognate Dialects. By WiLL1aM BELL, 
Ph.D., Pfleger in England of the Germanic National Museum at 
Niirnberg, and Honorary Member of many English and Foreign 
Scientific Societies. 


In addressing so scientific and learned a body as the Anthropological 
Society of London it will be entirely superfluous to insist upon the 
difticulty of accounting for the origin of language generally. 

Easy as appears our present mode of speech, and natural as its ac- 
quirement and fluent use may seem, few subjects are shrouded in 
greater difficulty, or on which a larger amount of discussions has been 
wasted. Gaining, as we all do our mother-tongue insensibly and al- 
most unconsciously, we reflect little on the complex results we have 
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mastered, and on the great difficulties that had to be surmounted be- 
fore language could have attained that order and system at which we 
now receive it. 

Things in constant use appear natural and easy ; as walking, which 
is but a perpetual stumbling, may now appear to us a normal status, 
whilst we forget our frequent falls in endeavouring to learn how pro- 
perly to balance the body. 

The great diversity of languages, which have been roughly estimated 
for the entire globe at three thousand, has caused some theorists to 
contend for a plurality of original tongues ; but more advanced philo- 
logists of the present day, principally from the conformities of the 
widely-spread Indo-Germanic family, are gradually reducing many 
hitherto considered different to common roots ; thus affording evidence 
to the Scriptural enunciation that there was a time when “all the 
world was of one speech.” 

It is from this biblical truth that we can best account for the num- 
ber of homophonous words representing the same objects; and which 
ure every day receiving fresh additions, either from the more extended 
field which our fresh conquests allow and necessitate, or from a more 
systematic pursuit of the great science of etymology. 

This existence of so great a number of cognate meanings in all lan- 
guages assures us that there must have been one parent tongue, one 
primeval speech which adumbrates the great number of its variants 
noticed above. What that tongue was it is almost beyond the reach 
of probability to know ; we may, perhaps, gain slight glimpses of it by 
tracing the most frequently recurring cognate words throughout all 
the languages, and if one or more were found existent in all, with fair 
etymological allowance, I should say that such a word, or words, had 
the fairest chance of being primeval. A very learned reverend friend 
once tried our numerals on this plan, collected from an hundred dif- 
ferent tongues, in which, with the etymological allowance I have men- 
tioned, the conformities were astonishing. 

How language and articulate speech first commenced is a very dif- 
ferent and equally intricate question. All men have the same vocal 
organs,* and their differences in birds and animals is so trifling that 
we can scarcely ascribe the discriminating power of man in articulation 
to any difference of formation in his organs. The breathing, the 
respiration by which the voice is formed, is alike in man and brute, 
and may even be made to act artificially. You all have heard of Friar 
Bacon’s brazen head, which uttered the oracular response, ‘Time was ; 
Time is; Time is to be ;’ and then sprang into a thousand pieces when 
the diabolical craft by which it had been sustained was spent. The 
same belief in Satanic agency, for similar ingenious manifestations, 
pursued some of the most eminent men of science in the medizval 


* This assertion has been denied; but no one will refuse their assent to 
the facts that all men have the larynx, the chorde vocales, a tongue, a palate, 
the teeth and lips in common, as all men have hands and legs and arms 
alike; there may be differences of size or colour, the nails He 4 be differently 
set, but the variations are not sufficiently marked to call them disagree- 
ments. 
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ages. Pope Silvester II, surnamed Gerbert, was traduced generally 
as a sorcerer, and the evidence of his evil practices adduced in a 
speaking head, or androides, by no less a sensible historian than 
William of Malmesbury, and so with many other learned men of those 
ages, whose superior skill and knowledge were incomprehensible to 
those times unless due to magical incantations. The same power was 
known and exercised by the ancients : Archimedes, Daedalus, and even 
Orpheus, had all attributed to them automata of wonderful movement 
and great powers of speech ; nor is it altogether improbable that they 
were able to produce by artificial means a head to pronounce, at least 
imperfectly, some words of easy utterance. For, at Hamburg twenty- 
five years ago, I saw a head, exhibited and made by Professor Faker, 
of Vienna, which uttered words distinctly and loud enough to be heard 
in every part of a large room ; it chiefly affected words abounding in 
vowels, as Mississippi, Oroonoko, but also gave as entence in English 
pretty plainly, as “God save the Queen.” A bellows served for the 
respiratory functions and the sounds issued through lips of gutta- 
percha by means of a key placed behind the image, by which the lips 
were opened and shut. It was subsequently shown in London, 

Birds particularly, as is well-known for starlings, but more especially 
for parrots, have great powers of imperfect articulation : an uncommon 
instance of this power is recorded by Alius Rhodignus, who asserts 
that a parrot was, in his time, to be seen at Rome, which Cardinal 
Arconi had bought for one hundred golden crowns, that could repeat 
all the articles of the creed in their regular order ; this would argue 
an additional article to the creed of the narrator. 

We may, therefore, I think safely assume that the mechanical pro- 
cess of breathing and respiration, and of modifying them by the action 
of the vocal organs, is the same in man and brutes; and we must next 
inquire in what constitutes the difference we find in both: is it not 
the principle of ratiocination in the human mind which is wanting in 
the brute ; that power in man of memory and reason ; that power of 
analysing and combining which we all feel, but cannot explain? and, 
as I hope to show from a simple interjectional monosyllable to raise 
up the stupendous structure of living and dead languages, which can 
embrace the meanest and the most abject ideas, or rise to the full 
expounding of the Shakesperian mind. 

It will not then, I trust, be thought daring, if I deny the immediate 
inspirations of the Deity as the source of articulate language. 


« Th’ eternal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws.” 


_ If it can be made apparent that articulate speech is capable of being 
produced from our simplest elementary and interjectional sounds, I 
conceive it would be derogatory to our ideas of an allwise and omni- 
scient power to suppose he would interpose his almighty weight and 
wisdom, that he would ordain a miracle when ordinary simple means 
would fully suffice for the same end ; it would be inconsistent with our 
views of infinite perfection ; it would be worse than nugatory to recur 

to a divine origin for what is capable of perfect mastery by human 
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reason unaided but by its own resources. Even for the impotent 
divinities of Greece and Rome, Horace advises no introduction of their 
power unless for an object worthy of the occasion. 

“Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 


That fear first made these gods was a favourite view of Roman 
superstition ; it was enunciated as maxim by Lucan in his Pharsalia, 
followed by Statius in the Zhebaid, but more amplified in a fragment 
of Petronius Arbiter. 

“‘ Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor: ardua caxlo 
Fulmina quum caderent, discussaque meenia flammis 
Atque ictus flagaret Athos.” 

It is when witnessing such a scene that we almost excuse the an- 
cients with their imperfect metaphysical views, that they in it thought 
they viewed the action of an irate and angry God, whom it became 
them to propitiate by altars and sacrifices ; and it is by asking you to 
put an early race of men witnessing a similar scene of seeming wreck 
of matter and a crush of worlds, and to ask what would be its primary 
effect, supposing, as regards language, it had not progressed beyond 
the elementary sounds common, as beforesaid, to man and brute. 

Would it not have been an expression of surprise, an interjectional 
involuntary exclamation of wonder? and it is perfectly indifferent 
whether ah, eh, or oh, for the vowels are of no consequence. Take oh, 
by which we still mark any sudden impulse on the mind, either of woe 
or wonder ; and suppose our early autochthon wished to communicate 
his feelings to a fellow man, could anything be more easy than to add 
the ready lip movement by which the / is produced, so that thus our 
present word /oh was created ; you are possibly not aware what a stu- 
pendous superstructure reason could build upon that small mono- 
syllable. It became an idea connected with light and heat as ex- 
ponent of the causes from which it had originated. 

It is, therefore, confirmatory that we find Joh, signifying light or 
flame, in various languages and different modifications—in Greek, 
Proce ; in Latin, amma, flagare, flumina, ete.—may seem 
remote derivatives ; but in German and the cognate dialects we have 
for this signification the identical word which we have retained. 

Das Feuer brennt lichtre-looe is perfectly identical with our English 
phrase, the fire burns (with a) lilly-loco ; and the same signification 
for it is found in all the northern tongues, as Islandic, log ; Danish, 
lac ; Swedish, lago ; Finnish, licike. Having, however, once riveted 
the meaning of light and heat to this word, if we go the categories we 
shall find how prolific a parent it has been in universal language. 
You are all aware that Aristotle made ten categories as comprehending 
all the relations under which an idea can be comprehended ; the first 

idea being the simple word, the nine other being its possible attributes 
and accidents of quantity, quality, relation, action, passion, time, 
place, situation, and habit. Others take only seven categories as sutti- 
cient, and express them in the Latin Hexameter,— 
* Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando.” 
It is under these ten or seven relations that every idea can be 
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viewed ; and each separate view gives a new and independent idea and 
a word, We thus gain in the formation of words a geometrical pro- 
gression in a series of either ten or seven links. 

If we for a moment reflect upon the immense number of new ideas 
and words to express them attainable from either series, we shall no 
longer wonder at the productive power of language or the immense 
number of differing tongues, as various suffixes and prefixes, or dif- 
ferent exponents of the three divisions of sounds by the lips, the 
tongue, or the palate were used from a single root ; in the series of 
ten categories we already find at the fourth power ten thousand pos- 
sible new creations. 

A few of the various relations of light and heat proceeding from our 
monosy llable loti, in our tongue as still retained in the English tongue : 
are loom, looming, glow, gleam, gloom, gladden, glisten, glitter, glass, 
glacies, glare : as consequences also slip, slape, slide, slope, ete. 

What, | think, gives much conformity to this word /oh as early ex- 
pounder of light and heat, is that the alphabetic figure by which it is 
mostly expressed is hierographical of the same qualities. The lamed 
of the Hebrews in its most archaic form represents the zig-zag flash of 
forked lightning, but the radiant lambda of the Greeks shows in its 
outward form the diffusions of the rays of the sun, like radii from a 
centre, and that the Greeks took this view of their letter may be seen 
in the name they gave it of AauBéa from Aauzos, therefore the letter 
of light ; the Western Europeans have destroyed this beautifully 
pictorial significance by throwing the letter on one of its limbs. 

Having thus gained a numerous family of monosyllables, it will be 
expedient to trace them to dis- and polysyllables ; but, as this would 
lead us to a physiological examination of the organs of the voice, upon 
a due understanding of which, and of their mutual action and nice de- 
pendencies upon each other, a scientific system of etymology can alone 
be based ; and, as this understanding seems difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, a more simple and merely mechanical progress of word-building 
may sutflice. 

it would, indeed, have been desirable here to give a full deduction 
of the process by which words became multiplied upon a full con- 
sideration of the action of these organs, had I been able to find a con- 
current agreement in the various authors who have treated these 
organs. ‘lhe author who most exhausts this subject whom I at present 
know is Dr. Rust, of Philadelphia (in his Philosophy of the Human 
Voice), who, at p. 193, says :—“It would be useless to transcribe an 
account of structures and actions when we know not what vocal effect 
these actions would produce ;” and further on he adds as his ultimate 
result only the simple enunciation, “that some part or parts of the 
vocal canal produce all the phenomena of voice.” 

Warning, however, the etymologist to pay no attention to vowels 
as an etymological element, entirely wanting in the most ancient 
Hebrew and other eastern languages, I may more readily insist upon 
the value of the consonants : vowels are the mere muscles and tendons 
of speech ; its bones and skeleton are the consonants ; and, as in com- 
parative anatomy, the skilful practitioner alone regards the latter, so 
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the true etymologist will disregard the vowels as mere expletives, and 
redundant for his purpose. 

By the system of homogeneous consonants and a disregard of vowels, 
etymology becomes an easy and a pleasing study, and its results as 
unexpected as they are astonishing. In the following words attend 
only to the consonants :— 

Band, bend, bind, bond, bound, and bundle, you will find in the con- 
sonants brad, a radical common meaning of union of which the vowels 
which I have carried through the vocal gamut, are only the conven- 
tional expletives. So in pan, pen, pin, point, pun, the common force 
of the two consonants is that of an apex or sharpness ; a pane of glass 
is so called because when windows were first glazed, the figure of each 
pane was a rhomb ; the point ‘need not be shown for the next three, 
and you will all allow with me that, as to the last, a pun without a 
point is valueless. 

Examples of similar ranges through the vocal gamut without radical 
change of meaning occur in blab, bleb, blip, blob, blubber (roundness) ; 
pat, pet, pit, pot, put (hollowness) ; cap, kep, kip, cop, cup (globose- 
ness); dab, deep, dip, dob, dub (daubing), and numerous others. 
Another very material subject in the consideration of words is the con- 
vertibility of their component letters principally according to Grimm’s 
Law, which, however, may be more simplified. 

As an example of this convertibility, we may take the 4 and v, which 
were undoubtedly used by the Romans indiscriminately ; it was a 
standing joke amongst them, invented, no doubt, by some jovial lover 
of old Falernian, that vivere was bibere, and the Emperor Aurelian 
could condescend to it when he said of his drunken competitor, 
Bonosus, I am sorry to say a Briton: Non ut vivat natur est sed ut 
bibat: this mutual interchange is still retained in that nation in 
which, exclusive of Italy, the language of Rome still retains greatest 
hold—in Portugal. 

On a journey overland in early life from Lisbon to Oporto I was 
ferried across a river, which the boatman said was the Bouga, though 
on the map we find it noted as Vouga, and not far from its banks I 
passed a miserable roadside estallagem or inn, over the door of which 
the following inscription, besides the never-failing birch-bough, was 
painted, “Aqui se bend vuon Bino ;” for the orthodox, “Aqui se vend 
buon Vino :” here good wine is sold. 

The 6 also changes in f: the high German glaube, belief, is the low 
German glove, in Dutch glof: it is from the low German dialect that 
we gain most of our Teutonic forms, and so our glove as gauntlet be- 
comes our emblem of defiance, consequently our belief in the justice 
of a cause for which we offer defiance or challenge by a glove, and is a 
neat example of consequence being put for cause. 

R# and / are both liquids ; and, therefore, easily convertible. The 
Latin u/mus becomes the French orme ; perigrinus in pure Latinity, 
changes in Italian, French, English, and German, respectively into 
pelegrino, pelerin, pilgrim, pilger ; the French parler is the Portu- 
guese fullar; but as whole nations, like the Chinese, and much of 
Northumberland, are unable to articulate this r, it might appear an 
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inherent difficulty in the sound, did we not find the same metathesis 
in the earliest hieroglyphics of Egypt. In them a lion recumbent 
on the forepart of one is in Taharka, the 7; in the cartouche of 
Ptolemy on the Rosetta stone, it is the . 

We have hitherto in the formation of language, treated it as only 
formed of monosyllables, of which only, for a long time, language 
mainly consisted. I will now proceed to show shortly how words of 
two or more syllables would be formed. The easiest, and therefore 
the earliest, process was by what the Germans call anheilung, and 
which we may translate by agglutination. This may take place in 
various ways: the first is simply a duplication of the original mono- 
syllable, as in marmor, purpur, papa, baby ; in the Latin mamma, the 
breast, as also in the Latin wsws, the Hebrew gilgal, the Persian 
bulbul. These I may term direct agglutination ; there is another 
mode which I term indirect agglutination ; in this the consonant is 
the same, but the vowel in the one syllable is prefixed, in the other it 
is postfixed, as in guane, in German the Morse ; egge, the harrow ; 
imme, the bumble bee ; in Hebrew, abba, father ; in Latin dle, anno, 
ecce, ossa, addo, and numerous others. 

When, however, this agglutination is directly the reverse of this 
last process, and instead of the two consonants the two vowels come 
together, then I call this agglutination indirect inverse. Fief is such a 
word, but suus is a better example which I adduce in reference to its 
formation from usus mentioned above, as this may indicate a much 
earlier and much easier mode of turning uses into possessions than the 
complex and expensive mode by parchments taken by our lawyers since, 
I believe, the time of Charles [1 ; and in truth the questions betwixt 
usus and swus, betwixt using a thing and possessing it must be more 
intricate than is at first seen ; if there was any cause for the hot con- 
troversy raging amongst the Capuchin branch of the seraphic order of 
St. Francis, whose vow demanded the entire and total abnegation of 
private property, on the question whether the very food they were mas- 
ticating from the common refectory table was the individual property 
of the consumer, or whether he had only the use of it. 

Having, however, conducted you from what I believe the first prin- 
ciples of articulate speech to beyond the threshold, I may leave the 
further building up the vast superstructure of language to your own 
leisure, and proceed to one of the more immediate sources of our 
modern vernacular. 

If I were about to begin a course of German literature to a class of 
English youths not altogether uninitiated into the elementary prin- 
ciples of grammar, I should think that it would lessen my labour and 
facilitate their progress if I were to declare at the outset that it was 
not a new language they were about to master, but only a dialect of 
their own mother tongue, somewhat remote indeed, with much ad- 
ventitious matter, but still in the main features of construction and 
syntax with many homophones, whose identity apparently different, 
becomes apparent, at least, in various modifications of one idea. 

This may easily be believed if there be any truth in Bede’s relation 
of the arrival of Hengist and Horsa with their Saxon followers, or even 
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putting that entire tale, as I believe it to be, fabulous or an allegory, 
it must be still evident that our earliest colonisation must have been 
from the nearest point of the continent, which, from geological dates 
into which I cannot now enter, must have been the coast of Western 
France and Germany, much nearer formerly than at present ; the first 
colonisers necessarily brought with them their own language. The 
date given by Bede and the Saxon Chronicle for this event is 449. But 
the Romans had held sway here for almost four hundred years pre- 
viously, and these conquerors had found a cultivated and intelligent 
people with many refinements of art, with a well-established govern- 
ment, with hereditary rule and a metaphysical priesthood, with a 
militant cavalry, and war chariots, which presume excellent roads, and 
thus an established traffic, all of which would require the refinements 
of language. 

It would draw me too far from the immediate object of this paper 
to examine fully what this language was ; [ am prepared to argue, 
and I believe to prove, that it was essentially Saxon; and my proofs 
would be the rendering of all the names which Ptolemy gives in his 
survey of our islands, significant and even expressive of their present 
designations ; further, by the titles on their so-called Tuiscan coins ; 
by the indelible Saxon stamp in the names impressed on our hills or 
rivers, our lakes and forests, better preserved in the mouths of our 
peasantry than in the distorted forms found in the Roman historians ; 
a language which I believe to have earliest. pervaded entire Europe, if 
not the whole globe, and which I should call the 7'heotisc, because | find 
in Ocos, Zeus, Deus, Thuisco, and its modification Thor, and even the 
Egyptian Zhota, conformity in all for their great first cause, which 
must have been brought about by a conformity of language. 

I will at present, from the shortness of time at my disposal, pass 
over our Anglo-Saxon as an immediate derivative of your archaic 
theotisc, and admit that it was the language prevalent in this country 
about forty years after the Romans had evacuated it ; but those who 
introduced it were rather Frieslanders and Lower Germans than any 
of the three tribes mentioned by Bede. 

That such was the case the geological grounds I have already men- 
tioned make probable, and on philological grounds it is the Friesic 
in which words excactly corresponding with English are inter- 
spersed. 

In Dr. Bosworth’s Introduction to his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, pre- 
fixed to his Dictionary, is an excellent paper by the Rev. J. H. 
Halbertsma, of Deventer, on the ancient and modern Friesic compared 
with Anglo-Saxon, to which I may refer you. But my present pur- 
pose is with the Low German, Platt Deutsch being that dialect pre- 
valent in that division of Germany shown in the maps as Lower 
Saxony, but also with some dialectical variations in Pomerania and 
Westphalia. In these countries the further we go back in both, the 
greater the agreements; this was early seen by old R(ichard) 
V(erstegan) in his Lestitution of Decayed Intelligence, he says at 
198 

“And notwithstanding the so swerving of our tongue from the 
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original, I durst for a trial of the great dependence which yet it holdeth 
with that which, being issued from the same root, is spoken on the 
Continent ; write an English epistle of chosen-out words yet used 
among the people of sundry shires of England, as also of the people of 
Westphalia, Friesland, and Flanders, and the countries lying between 
them that should be well understood of Englishmen and Dutchmen. 
It is not long since an Englishman travelling by waggon in West- 
phalia, and hearing the waggoner to call unto his mare and say, ‘De 
strong is losse, bind de strong acu wagen vast,’ presently understood 
him, and deeming the fellow to have been some English clown, spoke 
to him in English.” 

Richard Verstegan wrote his book in 1605, when William Shake- 
speare was in the acme of his fame, and a little more than two cen- 
turies later you will allow me to give you a fact from my own ex- 
perience, for the same proof for which I have introduced it in my 
Shakespeare's Puck and his Folklore, vol. i, p. 4. 

Two blanket-weavers from Heckmondwike brought some bales from 
their loom for sale to Hamburg ; not satisfied with the prices offered 
them there, they determined to try the experiment of hawking their 
goods through the small towns and amongst the country people of 
Holstein and Lauenburg. They were successful in disposing of their 
entire stock ; and to questions on their return how they had managed 
as regards the language, gave for answer: “It were nought so bad ; 
German were nobbut broad Yorkshire backarts way.” The words 
themselves presented no difficulty ; it was only in their syntax and 
disposition that they found obstacles. 

I have elsewhere recorded my opinion that it was this conformity 
of language which, under Providence, paved the way for the intro- 
duction of the truths and blessings of the Gospel throughout Germany 
by the noble army of Anglo-Saxon martyrs, Willebrord, Bonifacius, 
Winifred, Gallus, Collumban, Kilian, Walpurges, and a host of others 
from the seventh to the ninth century. Gaul and Italy were much 
nearer, and their own conversion from Paganism much earlier ; but 
preachers from either country were never in any degree so successful 
as our countrymen ; a consequence, partly, no doubt, of their own 
energy and zeal, but that zeal would have been almost ineffectual 
without a more intimate community of language than was found in 
the Romanised dialects of both the other countries. Low German or 
Platt Deutsch may be said to have been the earliest mother of the 
present German tongue. High German, Hoch Deutsch, was only one 
of its dialects till Luther, who spoke it, raised it by his translation of 
the Bible to be more especially the German language, which, by the 
continued improvement of subsequent writers has excluded every 
other ; has become the Book, the written language of the country. 

This influence of the German Reformers in preventing the further 
cultivation of the Platt or Low German, and in continuing its use only 
to the lower orders is regretted by all who are acquainted with its 
beauties. The most learned critics agree that while the Low German 
is equal to the High in strength and power of composition, it is much 
softer and richer, The true old German freedom, sincerity, and 
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honesty could have no better exponents of its full mental and politiéal 
independence, of its genuine and confidential outpourings of the heart 
than its old unsophisticated open Low German tongue. 

It is generally acknowledged that the purest Low German is spoken 
in Holstein and the southern portions of Schleswig, and particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Kiel. The Braunschweig and Hanoverian 
dialect is broad and coarse. In the south-east of Westphalia it mixes 
with the High German, while on the borders of the Netherlands it 
melts into the Dutch. 

Anciently this dialect was less neglected than subsequently. Pro- 
fessor Miillenhof in his collection of Schleswig-Holstein Sagen (Intro- 
duction, p. ix) claims what we should unwittingly miss from our small 
store of Anglo-Saxon remains; Beowulf, as well as Sceaf and Offa, 
in the poetical recital of their deeds. The poem entitled the Helland, 
an old Saxon alliterative metre, has better claim as an indigenous com- 
position ; but here the poetic vein seems to have made a long pause, 
as but a few isolated verses can be collected subsequently, till im- 
mediately upon the introduction of the printing press the beantiful 
apologue of Reyncke Voss (Reynard the Fox) made its appearance. 

It was soon after established as a favourite in nearly every Euro- 
pean language, and a prose translation of it by Caxton is still one of 
the greatest curiosities left us by our earliest typographer. Time 
will not permit me to go into the history and merits of this remark- 
able production, which Géthe has fitly denominated a German Odyssey. 
I will only add that on reading it I was so impressed with its beauty, 
and the numerous affinities it offered for an elucidation of my native 
tungue and our national customs, that I made a translation of the 
entire poem with copious notes, which I still retain in MS. 

A single instance of the use of Low German in making us under- 
stand our English tongue, may be allowed me in the word starve ; its 
use must appear anomalous in being starved by cold and starved to 
death by hunger ; but when we find that the Low German starben is 
to die, the High German sterben, the anomaly vanishes. 

In later years the dialect of Schleswig and Holstein, to which, 
when speaking of Platt Deutsch I more immediately refer, has re- 
ceived greater attention. Professor Karl Miillenhof published in 1845 
the work before mentioned, called Sagen, Marchen, and Lieder (Saws, 
Tales, and Poetry), collected principally by the clergy of the pro- 
vinces, many of them in the dialect of the peasantry. This book was 
extremely well received, and is frequently quoted both for the legend- 
ary matter and the language. I will give you a specimen, selected 
to prove the still prevalent identity of this dialect with English in a 
short riddle :— 


Hoéger as en Hus Higher than a house 
Liittger as en Mus Smaller than a mouse 
Groéner as Gras Greener than grass 
Witter as Flas Whiter than flax 
Bitter as en Gall Bitter as gall 

Und doch mégen ded all And still may it all 
Der wall nuss. The walnut. 


It was possibly the success of this work that induced the latest and 
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best contribution to Platt Deutsch literature that has since reached 
me in a small volume of poems by a country schoolmaster, called 
Claus Grothenuder ; the title, Quickborn, Volksleben in plati deutschen 
Ditmarichen Mundart (Quickborn, or Daily Life, in Low German 
Poetry of the Ditmark dialect (first published in 1852, but of which 
the edition I possess is the seventh in 1857). He gives many words 
and many customs that revive early English recollections, and also a 
very fine adaptation of Burns’ Z'’am o’Shanter to Ditmarsh localities 
and superstitions, 

In conclusion, I will give one or two examples where words, though 
homophones in English and German, have different meanings in both 
languages by being taken in different relations to the same idea. 
Both the English and German languages have the word craft, spelled 
by the Germans kraft, with whom it means merely physical powers ; 
ein kraftiger man, a strong man; our meaning of skill, as in handy- 
craft, has now degenerated down to cunning, but the transition is in 
perfect illustration of the noble adage “that knowledge is power.” 
So with rasch, in German, simply quickness; ein rascher schritt, a 
quick pace, whilst we have followed up the frequent consequence of 
quickness becoming rashness, recklessness. 

Another example is the German lustig—merry, jovial—whilst the 
English lusty is the usual consequence of a jovial course of life, illus- 
trating our old proverbial saw of “laugh and grow fat.” It is upon 
such a principle I should insist, as the best for translations, taking 
the idea and rendering it by some of its categories, or consequences ; 
and in such a manner I could analyse a verse of any German poet, 
proving its near identity, if I felt that I had not already encroached 
too long on your time and patience, 


The Cuarrman having thanked Dr. Bell for his admirable paper, 
remarked that it appeared to be the opinion of the author that the 
first notion of language came from lightning, which was perhaps fur- 
ther borne out by the traditions of the Vedas concerning the speaking 
of thunderclouds. 

Dr. CHarnock said he agreed with the author of the paper that 
there was a great resemblance between the English language and the 
Friesic, and that during his travels in Northern Germany he had 
noticed the same. He disagreed with Dr. Bell in his etymology 
of swus and usus. Usus was derived from wtor, from Gr. e@w, soleo, 
whereas suus, a wm, came from the Sanskrit swam. The Greek letter 
was not from Aauos (a mistake for Nawras), but from the 
Hebrew lamed=mal’med, an ox-goad, in which form this letter is 
found on Phoenician monuments. He could not agree with Dr. Bell 
that the more advanced philologists considered that all languages 
were derived from a parent tongue, The author of the paper further 
stated that if a few words were found to be the same in all languages, 
it would be something towards proving that they came from a pri- 
meval language ; but to ascertain this facts upwards of three thousand 
languages would have to be examined. But whence were derived the 
remaining words in the different languages of the globe? No doubt 
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many ordinary words in the principal languages and dialects of 
Europe, and in some of the Oriental languages, were very similar, and 
were derived from the same root ; but many other ordinary words in 
those languages were totally different, and most of the words in the 
principal languages of the globe were totally different. Take the 
word gold, which although found much the ,same in the Gotho- 
Teutonic languages, was represented by other words in Latin, Greek, 
Polish, Sanskrit, Persian, Turkish, Hebrew, Malay, and Bengali; and 
indeed in most languages. 

Rev. Dunbar Hearn, who said he thought the paper was to have 
been upon the origin of language, but really it contained very little 
upon that subject, and that little was that when man saw lightning 
he exclaimed “oh!” and then “ah!” and then put on an “1,” and 
said “lor,” which meant fire and light, but if he admitted all that, 
would it prove anything? The first verbal sounds, if they expressed 
man’s feelings at all, would express the most fundamental, whereas 
lightning was a thing appearing only now and then. There were 
strong emotions common to mankind daily and hourly felt, and surely 
those, rather than an inconstant phenomenon, would have prompted 
utterance. It was almost an axiom that out of the emotions must 
be built a further advance to the perceptions, and if language were 
not heaven-born it must have been formed out of the emotions, and 
not out of the perceptions. He had often thought that in considering 
the origin of language, it should be compared with the natural sounds 
made by animals. There were hundreds of species of ducks and 
geese, which made nearly, but not quite, similar sounds ; there were 
beasts which, like the horse and zebra, had a certain other set of 
sounds nearly but not quite alike ; and in the same way races of men 
had the power of speech nearly but not quite alike. There were 
genera of sounds among animals, and when the origin of those was 
shown, that of language would be shown also. The investigation of 
human language would be assisted by the science of the noises of 
animals. The story of a dumb son suddenly speaking when he saw 
his father in danger, had been alluded to. The power of speech in 
that case must have arisen from emotion. Emotion was the first step 
to speech of a strictly individual character, but there was a half-way 
step of a semi-intellectual character towards language when a common 
emotion, affecting a crowd of persons, was expressed in common 
utterance, and thus passed from the purely individual to the social. 
And going a step further, emotion could be traced upwards to ration- 
alism. In his opinion, proceeding in that course seemed move likely 
to lead. to the truth of the origin of language than by endeavouring 
to build up words on abstract principles. 

Mr. PiKe said that Dr. Bell’s paper was so suggestive, that it was 
difficult to know where to begin. In the first place, he quite agreed 
with the author that it would be impossible to start on the assump- 
tion that we owed language to divine inspiration, because if that 
were so (and he did not wish to be understood to deny it), it would 
be out of the field of science and unfit for discussion in a scientific 
meeting, Assuming, then, that such was not the case, from what 
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starting point had language arrived at its present state? That he 
believed to be the question before the meeting, and to that he would 
return; but in the meantime he would express his obligations to 
the author for his treatment of the subject ; for though he had tra- 
velled away from the direct question, he had touched upon others of 
very especial interest to himself. Dr. Bell had said that early 
English and the Frisian dialects were allied, and therefore the peoples 
were the same ; but he thought that a very rash assumption, for 
which there was no proof, as language by no means indicated race. 
For example, the language of the American-Negro was like our own, 
and also that of the educated high-caste natives of Hindostan, and 
that of parrots, yet no similarity of race was held to be proved 
thereby. Dr. Bell also asserted that the names of the rivers, moun- 
tains, and principal natural features of this country, were of Teutonic 
origin, but if any one fact could be mentioned upon which philologists 
were agreed, it was that the origin of those names was not Teutonic, 
but Celtic. Dr. Bell had made a statement that the word Teuton 
was connected with the Egyptian Thoth, and with certain words sig- 
nifying God. That statement went one stage beyond the apotheosis 
of Teutonism ; it was a statement that everything Teutonic was, ipso 
facto, divine. Many men who had a contempt for science were appa- 
rently of the same opinion. And as to the similarity of English and 
the Tentonic languages he would refer to Max Miiller and others, 
who consider grammar to be the great test of the affinities of lan- 
luage, and ask whether that test supported the assertion. He chal- 
lenged any philologist to give a definition of a Teutonic language on 
the principles of comparative grammar ; he challenged them to shew 
what was exclusively Teutonic in the English language. It was impos- 
sible to point out any set of grammatical forms common to English and 
the dialects called Teutonic which was not also common to some 
others. So far as the vocabulary was concerned, it was admitted 
that only one-third of the English language was in any sense Teutonic. 
Dr. Bell’s assertion that there was ratiocination in man but not in 
brutes, and that the human organs of speech were identical with those 
of brutes, were simply statements. The organs of speech were not 
the same in brutes and man, nor even the same in allmen. The 
larynx of Negroes, for example, was different from that of other races. 
And as to the brute creation, birds had no teeth, and was not that a 
difference in vocal organism worth notice, to say nothing of all other 
differences? But to recur to the origin of language. The fact, if 
fact it were, that similar words had similar meanings in various 
languages, was not wonderful. There were, on the other hand, 
identical words in different languages expressing totally different 
meanings, as black, and the French blanc (white). If a link were 
. wanting between those two words, it was to be found in the Greek 
pédav, which was undoubtedly connected with the word black, and 
which any Frenchman, with a cold in his head, would convert into 
b(e)lanc. Such similarities of sound proved nothing whatever. To 
get at the origin of language it was certainly worth while to study 
the interjections, and it was satisfactory to. find even philologists 
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coming to an agreement on this point. Language should be treated 
like any other science, and traced back to see how it had arisen. By 
way of example, let the word “grammar” (ypaumat«y) be traced 
back. The word was used to express a difficult branch of the 
science of philology ; from that meaning we get back to the simple 
art of putting written words together. We then get back to ypauma 
(a writing), and to ypagw (to write) ; but we know that the earliest 
meaning of ypadw and the allied words in other Aryan languages, 
was “ to scrape,” which is itself another form of the same word, and 
may be compared with the Latin scribo. The earliest kind of writing 
was scraping, and thus it happened that our word grammar was 
derived from a word which may have been applied to the very simple 
operation of scraping a bone with a flint implement. In other cases, 
as in that, it would be found that words had advanced from simplicity 
to complexity, as they had grown older and men wiser. Let words 
be traced back to their simplest forms and their simplest significa- 
tions. The simplest fact which could be expressed was a state of 
consciousness ; not necessarily, as Mr. Heath put it, what is called an 
emotion, but either an emotion or a sensation. The expression of 
emotions, which seemed to be a mode of drawing off nervous energy 
or excitement, was common to men and brutes ; and it was not at all 
improbable that an involuntary cry might have given rise to the 
roots of some words, and it was not an unreasonable conjecture to 
suppose that the interjections caused by pain, pleasure, hunger, may 
all have been starting points. This, though only a conjecture, was 
in accordance with all the known facts. The origin of language was 
probably mimetic, and derived from the various sounds of nature. 
He begged to express his gratitude to Dr. Bell for having introduced 
no mysticism, no dogmatic statements about abstract ideas, and no 
Hegelian metaphysics into a subject which was sufficiently difficult 
even when free from such impediments. 

Mr. CHARLESWORTH thought it would be very interesting to inves- 
tigate the sounds made by animals and those of human beings with a 
view to comparison. The subject was of much philosophical interest, 
and especially so upon the theory that language sprang from the 
emotions. The emotional utterances of the lower animals did convey 
a great deal of information to man in some instances, as in that of 
the spaniel, whose peculiar and different cry was at once sufficient to 
inform the sportsman whether he had sprung a woodcock or come 
upon a hedgehog or a snake. He did not altogether agree with the 
Rev. Dunbar Heath’s opinion that such sounds had any generic 
grouping, because there seemed to be no analogy between the general 
anatomy of the creature and the sounds uttered ; for often the anato- 
mical structure was nearly identical, and the sound made quite dif- 
ferent, the horse and ass for example. Nor was animal classification 
any guide to the sound ; sheep, bulls, and deer were all ruminants, 
but the two former made very different sounds, and the latter none. 
Giraffes made no cry, and the only instance known of any vocal 
sound made by those creatures having been heard, was by those in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, when, on one occasion, during 
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sexual embrace, a slight cry was uttered. The anthropoid apes, 
most like man of all creatures, would have been thought the most 
likely, on the basis of anatomical analogy, to make also the nearest 
approach in speech, made, on the contrary, the most dissimilar sound 
of all animals. Seals made sounds most nearly resembling the human 
voice, and he had heard the “ talking fish,” which was really only a 
seal, utter certain sounds, such as “ mamma,” with marvellous dis- 
tinctness and closeness of resemblance to human speech. The cele- 
brated talking canary was the most remarkable instance on record. 
It had imitated the human voice of its own accord, and its beautiful 
modulation of tone was most charming. But the subject had never 
been treated by the Society in the scientific manner it should have 
been. What was known of language in its lowest form, as used now 
by the lowest races, such as the Andaman Islanders and the men of 
the earth-caves of Africa? Was their language primary or was it 
degenerate? He asked for information, which he hoped some member 
would afford him. 

Mr. R. Tare complained of the manner in which the subject had 
been treated by Dr. Bell. Among other remarks he had spoken as if 
the letter “7” was unknown to the people of Northumberland, but 
he always thought they were the only people who could pronounce it. 
The author also alluded to geological changes in his remarks upon 
the arrival of Teutonic tribes in this country, but if the immigration 
took place by land, it must have occurred before the separation of 
England from the continent, in which case the immigrants could not 
have been Germans. 

Mr. McGricor ALLAN understood the author to have said that the 
people of France and Northumberland could not pronounce the letter 
“r,” but he thought that. all the English, both the vulgar and fash- 
ionable, had a great tendency to omit that letter. The English were 
very much amused by the Scottish and French pronunciation of the 
7, because it was so different from their own. But might not the 
Scotch and French be right in rolling the r? The English evince 
almost a national inability to pronounce that letter. With regard to 
the vocal organisation of man and animal, Buffon stated that the 
difference was that man uttered sounds by expiration and animals by 
inspiration, but from his own observation that was not the case. He 
thought vocalisation was produced alike in man and animals by ex- 
piration. 

Dr. Hunt agreed with Mr. Pike that they were indebted to Dr. 
Bell, but not for the same reason as that gentleman had given. Dr. 
Bell, he thought, helped to show what were the true arguments and 
subjects they might pursue with advantage. It was, he thought, 
evident that any paper upon language at present, when only the 
general question could be dealt with, was useless towards advancing 
the progress of anthropological science, and their sister Society in 
Paris had come to the same conclusion. Nothing new had been pre- 
sented to them. With regard to the vocal organs of man and beast, 
they were not the same, nor even the same in all men. The vocal 
and articulating organs of different races of men were as different as 
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the shape of their hands. He had no remark to make upon the 
speaking animals, nor upon the speaking machines which were well 
known years age.’ He was surprised to hear the author refer to Dr. 
Rush, who had been long superseded by Max Miiller, Steinthal, 
Merkel, and by writers upon the structure of the vocal organs. The 
remark that the vowels went for nothing was not new, and that the 
fact was known in the last century when Monboddo wrote that all lan- 
guages had one origin ; that it was first of all guttural, and that labials 
were not introduced till some later period. That, so far as it went, 
was a philosophical explanation of the origin of language, and no better 
scientific explanation had yet been given. The subject was not ripe 
for discussion, for they were not now in a position to consider how 
language actually arose, but only how it might have arisen. The 
divine origin of language was a proposition of the same nature as that 
of the divine origin of man. Both questions must be determined in 
accordance with natural laws, and both now could only be discussed 
as what might have been. In reference to Mr. Charlesworth’s remarks 
he would mention that the subject had engaged attention, M. 
de Serres having read a paper, which was afterwards printed in 
the Memoirs, before the Paris Academy, on the sounds of animals, 
and M. Dupont in particular had devoted much time to their study, 
and had discovered that pigeons and fowls make twelve different 
sounds, dogs fifteen, cats fourteen, and cattle twenty-two. With 
regard to the lowest tribes of men, those in Borneo were the lowest 
known, but all we know of their language was that they make a hiss- 
ing sound. There was nothing so well established as that the sound 
of the voice was influenced by the shape of the vocal organs, consisting 
of the oral canal, the tonsils, larynx, and vocal cord. Articulation 
depended upon the articulating organs, and by a minute investiga- 
tion of their structure and functions, and not by any @ priori 
assumptions, in his opinion, the origin of articulate language must be 
traced. 

Dr. Bett in reply said, that with regard to the remarks made upon 
his having traced the origin of language to the emotion caused by the 
sight of lightning, since nothing stronger or more striking could be 
shown than the effect of that element, it might well have been the 
cause of the first exclamation. As to the colonisation of England by 
the Germans, it must be remembered that the English coast had 
greatly altered, and that in earlier times the Dover cliffs were much 
nearer to France than they are now. So many natural convulsions 
had occurred that the position of many places had become changed. 
The small island of Heligoland, for example, was formerly a large 
province and part of the mainland. The Goodwin Sands and the 
coast of Norfolk, where so many towns had been swallowed by the 
sea, bore witness of such changes, as also the mouth of the Humber, 
where Ravenspur, the town at which Edward IV landed, was now 
buried beneath the ocean. 

Mr. Tare did not see why Dr. Bell should have gone to Heligo- 
land for example, when Dover, so much nearer, was only twenty-six 
miles from Calais. 
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Dr. Bex replied that no doubt the North Foreland and Boulogne 
were parts of the same ridge of land that was formerly continuous. 
But with regard to the ancient names of places in Britain, if Ptolemy 
were taken as a guide, he would undertake to find all the names given 
by that writer describable from the Teutonic names. Aberouse 
clearly meant the mouth of the Ouse; and “ Mezappis,” the word 
Ptolemy used for the “ Wash,” admirably expressed the rise and fall 
of water. Harwich, called by him “ Katacadov,” was another example, 
describing the mouth of the River Stour, and being the translation of 
the Britannic name. So that Ptolemy only gave a translation from 
the pre-historic language he found in Britain. 

The CuamrMan having thanked Dr. Bell in the name of the Society, 
the meeting then adjourned. 


Aprit 1867. 
Dr. CHarnock, V.P., IN THE CHAIR. 


The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

It was announced that the following gentlemen had been elected 
Fellows of the Society :—C. M. Barter, Esq., M.B., 27, The Paragon, 
Bath ; A. Bender, Esq., 1, Lansdowne Terrace, Stockwell ; P. A. Brady, 
Esq., M.D., Bradford, Yorkshire; W. Barrington d’Almeida, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., 19, Green Park, Bath ; Walter C. Dendy, Esq., Past-Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of London, 5, Suffolk Place, Pall Mall ; 
Lieut. Arthur E. Downing, Bengal Army; R. H. W. Dunlop, Esq., 
C.B., F.R.G.S., Lakefield,, Glen Urquhart, Inverness-shire ; Robert 
Dyce, Esq., M.A., 16, Union Terrace, Aberdeen; T. d’Orville Par- 
tridge, Esq., M.R.C.S.Eng., and L.R.C.P., Flat Island, Mauritius ; 
Rev. Edgell Wyatt Edgell, 2, Lansdowne Terrace, Notting Hill ; 
George Rogers, Esq., M.D., Longwood House Asylum, Bristol ; 
Edward Wood, Esq., F.G.S., Richmond, Yorkshire. 

The presents received since the last meeting were announced as 
follows :— 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From the Author.—Burmeister. Anales del Museo Piblico de Buenos 
Ayres, entregas 1 & 3. 

From K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.—Picture of Hindoo 
in Mourning. 

Antonio Nuck.—Adenographia curiosa, et uteri femineia natome nova. 


The Drrector called attention to the large collection of specimens 
which had come from the Gaboon, and had been presented to the 
Society by their active Local Secretary, Mr. R. B. N. Walker. There 
were forty-six distinct specimens. The letter which accompanied 
them stated that Mr. Walker was still zealously at work for the So- 
ciety, and more contributions to the museum might be expected 
from him ere long. In Mr. Walker’s letter he expressed surprise 
how little the works of the Anthropological Society were at present 
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known on the west coast of Africa. In that part, he said, the English 
understood the Negro character, and if the negrophilists would only 
pay a visit to that coast he felt assured their views on the subject 
would undergo a great change. Dr. Hunt further observed that two 
years ago the Society had voted the sum of £20 to Mr. Walker to 
assist him in penetrating farther into the interior to examine more 
closely the African races. Hitherto they had heard little from him, 
but to-night there was presented a rich collection of specimens, the 
products of some of his labours. There was a list of forty-six distinct 
specimens used by the Negroes, and there was a communication from 
him occupying sixteen closely written pages. It was not necessary 
then to read any portion of the letter, as Mr. Walker was preparing 
a paper, or papers, to be read to the Society on a future occasion, 
when the opinions expressed by him on the Negro of Western Africa 
might be calmly discussed. In the mean time the weapons might 
be examined, which were explained in the list that accompanied them. 
He thought that nothing throws so much light on the savage races 
as the character of the weapons they used. 
The following is a list of the objects on the table :— 
. Two fly whisks, from Loango, West Africa. 
. A grass-cloth, ditto. 
An ivory carving, ditto. 
. A native pitcher, ditto. 
Three pipe bowls, ditto. 
A nest of six baskets, ditto. 
. Three small grass-cloths, from Old Calabar, W. A. 
(The above presented by Robert Kirkwood, Esq., of Gaboon, 
W. A.) 
8. A musquito-net or bar (Nago-mbo), from R. Ogowe, or 
Ogove, W. A. 
8a. Two pieces of grass-cloth, from Loango, W. A. 
84. A Ngove girdle, from Ngove or Caputa, W. A. 
9. A pipe-bowl, made by Mbisho, or Mbisyo, tribe, Corisco 
bay, W. A. 
10. Five spear-heads made by Ba-Fanh tribe, head waters of 
R. Gaboon, W. A. 
10a, Six spears, made by Ba-Fanh. 
11. Six knives or daggers, made by Ba-Fanh. 
12. A Ntyambi, musical instrument made by Mpongwes of Chan- 
tomé, or south shore of R. Gaboon, W. A. 
13,14. Two skulls of Osyekani (pl. Asyekani) tribe, neighbourhood of 
R. Gaboon, W. A. 
15, 16. Two skulls of Akeli, or Bakéli tribe, near R. Gaboon, W. A. 
17,18. Two skulls of Ba-Fanh tribe, R. Gaboon, W. A. 
N.B. Nos. 13 to 18 in small case, marked A.S.L. 2. 
Nos. 8 to 18, both inclusive, presented by William Latta, 
Esq., Gaboon, W. A. 
19. An Osyekani skull, R. Gaboon, W. A. 
20. Askull of Nkémi, or Camma, native, from R. Fernan Vas, W. A. 
21. A skull of “ Bobouri,” Grand Bassam, W. A. 
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22. A Ba-Fanh skull, from RK. Nkamo or Coms, an affluent of the 

Gaboon, W. A. 

Numbers 21 and 22 presented by Mons. E. G. Méry, 
F.A.S.L., Gaboon, 

. Six Ba-Fanh spears, R. Gaboon, W. A. 

. An Inlenga paddle, R. Ogowe or Ogove, W. A., at confluence 

of Oremba Okanda and Orba. Ngrmye. 

. A loom of the Isy4g& tribe, with piece of grass-cloth, or 

Owonga attached, nearly finished. This loom is common 

to many tribes ; it appears not to have a collective name 

for the whole ; the different parts are labelled with Isyéga 

or Isyira names. 


26. Ipusu ; material employed for the manufacture of grass-cloth, 


procured from a palm called by the Mpongwe-speaking 
tribes Enlimba (pl. Anlimba). This palm also furnishes 
these tribes with materials for building their houses, also 
with the thatch, which is sometimes called Calabar mats. 


27. A Bakel’ mat, R. Ogove, W. A. 
28. Four Ngove mats, Ngove or Caputa. 
29. Four pieces of grass-cloth (Owdnga, pl. Eboiiga), from Isyaga 


tribe, Oremba Ngunye ; several of these sewn together into 
a large cloth are worn by the tribes of the Ogove, Oremba, 
Okanda, and Ngunye, and by many tribes south of and 
interior of the Gaboon ; to the northward these cloths seem 
unknown ; the large cloths are called Ndengé. 


30. Two Ndengt, made by Isyaga, obtained at the Iveia town of 


Buali, Oremba Ngunye, a few miles above the Falls of 
Samba. 


31. A Bakélé girdle, from R. Ogorve or Ogove. 
32. The fan, or ivépa, of Nkombe Revéga, or Nkango Ntyuga, a 


chief of the Igalua tribe, R. Ogove ; the man was the chief 
cause of my being unable to ascend the Oremba Okanda 
farther. Large fans of this description are used by the 
chiefs as insignia of authority, particularly when making 
a speech, or “ talking a palaver.” 


33. An otendo, or hair-pin, from Inlenga, R. Ogove. 
34. A spoon made by a slave at Inlenga, ditto. 
35. A knife ; imitation of “Dutch knives” used in barter ; made 


by Isyég4; purchased at Buali and called by the Iveia 
tribe tyuma. 


36. A piece of ntyinge, or red dye, used with oil to anoint the 


skin, more especially by women during menstruation, and 
after childbirth, as a sign of uncleanness ; procured at the 
Ivili town of Chief Agumbo at Samba Fall, Oremba Ngunye. 


37. A cutlass, or sword, made by Isyaga ; procured at Iveia town 


of Buali, above Samba; called by Iveia, ivaka, and valued 
so highly by them as to be almost unobtainable. 


38. A bow of Isyaga ; used also by Isyira and other tribes inland, 


but by none lower down the Ngunye than the Ivili; called 
by Iveia, igéta. Tribes north of the equator, as the Ba- 
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Faugh, use cross-bows ; those south, bows like this. I hope 
to procure and send a Fanh cross-bow and bolts soon. 

39. Thirty arrows, some of them poisoned, made by Isy4ga, pur- 
chased at Buali; called by Iveia, moulai, but this name, I 
think, is rightly the name of the poison only. 

40. A quiver, made by Isyag4, purchased at Buali, and called by 
Iveia, isogolu. 

41. A piece of bark and two leaves, given to R. B. N. W. by Rem- 
palés head slave, an Esyébo, before starting up the Oremba 
Okanda; the Okanda tribe are supposed to be powerful 
magicians, and the Inlenga are quite unable to counteract 
their spells, but the Ostbo are equally if not more powerful ; 
the bark and leaves were to be kept constantly about me, 
and placed at night under my pillow, which would prevent 
harm coming to me during sleep; for it is at night that 
these people most fear the influence of witchcraft and 
sorcery ; a man who by day possesses a fair amount of 
courage, becomes at night a pusillanimous coward; not 
having reached the Okanda tribe I was unable to put the 
virtues of my counter-charm to the proof. 

42. Eleven iron necklets of the Ba-Fanh, Gaboon, W. 

43. An iron bracelet of the Ba-Fanh, ditto. 

44. A girdle of the Ba-Fanh, ditto. 

45. A sword of the Ba-Fanh, ditto. 

46, A dagger of the Ba-Fanh, ditto. 

Nos. 19 and 20, and 23 to 46, both inclusive, are collected and 

presented by R. B. N. Walker, Loc. Sec., A.S.L., Gaboon. 

V.B.—4é is pronounced aw; 6 has nearly the same sound as 4; 

v is a combination of v and w, or sometimes of 6, v, and w; nl is a 

combination of the two letters very frequent in the Mpongwe lan- 

guage, but sometimes the z is nearly mute, at others the /. 

Oremba (-baw) means river, and is the proper form of the word 

Rembo used by Du Chaillu ; it makes Itemba in the plural. 


The first paper read was 


On the Gipsies of Bengal. By Basu RasenprALAna Mirra. 
Abstract. [The paper will appear at length in the Memoirs. ] 


The author pointed out at some length the general belief in Europe 
that the gipsies are of Asiatic origin ; and gave the various names by 
which the gipsies, who call themselves Rominichal, or wandering men, 
became gitanos in Spain, zingari in Turkey, tatters in Holstein, wed- 
dahs or nuts in Southern India, and bediyas in Bengal. He compared 
the last-named with the gipsies in Europe, with whose habits great 
similarity existed. A long description of the customs, appearance, and 
language of the bediyas was given, illustrated with vocabularies 
showing the differences and resemblances between the Bediya and 
Hindustani Bengali dialects. 


Mr. Hype CLARKE considered the paper to be a valuable one, as it 
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established the identity of character of the gipsies of the east with 
those of the west. The gipsies of Asia Minor, however, had not the 
same character for plundering as the gipsies generally have, and 
seldom came within the notice of the police. They follow in other 
respects the same practices as the classes of gipsies in Bengal. Many 
of the women were fortune-tellers, some were dancers, and they ex- 
hibited the same looseness of demeanour ; but he believed they could 
not be charged with want of chastity out of their own caste. Many 
of the women earned their livelihood by working at the iron trade, 
in which small furnaces were employed. Their mode of habitation 
was the same as that of the gipsies of Bengal. In Turkey the gipsies 
are never employed as soldiers, for which occupation they are consi- 
dered to be unfitted. In their outward conformity to the religion of 
the country they inhabit they also resemble the gipsies of Bengal. 
They went to the Greek church or were Mussulmans, according to 
circumstances. At Constantinople the female gipsies were dancers, 
and bore a loose character, but they were not prostitutes. The 
paper, he considered, contained much valuable information as it en- 
abled them to compare the western gipsies with those of the east. 

Mr. C. Carter BLakE made some remarks on that part of the paper 
which noticed the practice of the extraction of sinews from the flesh, 
which he said was not a local peculiarity nor confined to any particular 
race or period. The custom was now known among the Esquimaux, 
and there was evidence, from the appearance of the bones, that it was 
a common practice among the dwellers in the bone caves of Southern 
France and Belgium. It was a curious fact that such a custom, 
which had existed at periods so distant, should prevail at the present 
time. 

Dr. Durr said there was no doubt a race of people in Bengal called 
bedyias, but whose characters had been much exaggerated in the 
paper. There were two classes called bediyas, who differed from 
each other. The people of one class were not thieves, nor were they 
dirty in their habits, but they got their livelihood by juggling. The 
others, also called bediyas, were a class of rogues. In the paper both 
classes were confounded together. The women of one of those classes 
did not go about telling fortunes, but were very hard working women 
and employed themselves in making baskets and other articles for sale. 
There was another class sometimes called bediyas, who were not 
natives of Bengal. They went about the country to cure diseases of 
men as well as of cattle, and did not pretend to be fortune-tellers, 
They very much resembled gipsies in character, but whether they be- 
longed to the same race was doubtful. That they were not natives of 
Bengal could be told from their pronunciation of the language, and 
from the use of peculiar words. In Mr. Borrow’s work on the gipsies 
it was stated that out of 2,600 words in their vocabulary there was 
not one peculiar to Bengal, but that there were several that were 
Hindostanee ; therefore, he inferred the race came from India, but not 
from Bengal. His own impression was that those wandering in Bengal 
had been confounded by the author of the paper with the others who 
are not people of Bengal, but whose native place he could not 
determine. 
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Major Owen thought it probable that the author of the paper in 
speaking of Bengal had not limited his observations to the province of 
Bengal but to the Presidency, which included the whole country. This 
class of people were not peculiar to Bengal, but the race were found 
elsewhere. One class was said to congregate much in Benares, from 
which place they distributed themselves and returned at certain 
periods. Major Owen mentioned that during the mutiny in India in 
a remote part of the country his soldiers found some children of the 
gipsy race who would not give any account where they came from, nor 
could the tribe to which they belonged be discovered. He said that 
the gipsies in speaking the Hindi language among themselves inverted 
the position of the letters so as to make a slang language unintelligible 
to others. 

Mr. Hieerns said there was a tribe in Madras called Brinjari, who 
were never found living in towns, and were considered by many per- 
sons to be gipsies. He should be glad to know whether they were 
the same as the Bediyas mentioned in the paper; and also whether 
philologists traced any resemblance between the words Brinjari and 
Zingari. They were not a vagrant race, but were employed in carry- 
ing corn. 

Dr. Dutt, in explanation of his previous observations, said there 
are women who wander about Bengal and speak the Bengalese lan- 
guage so imperfectly as to show that it is not their own dialect, but 
there are others who speak it correctly. They were different classes 
of bediyas. There was another wandering class mentioned in the 
seventh volume of Asiatic Researches, by Captain Richardson. His 
own impression was that the two classes who are jugglers are not 
gipsies ; but that the other class, who go about the country professing 
to cure diseases, may belong to the same race as the gipsies, but that 
they are not natives of Bengal. 

Mr. Hype CLarKE commented on the grammatical structure of the 
language of the gipsies, remarking that, although it was considerably 
affected by the language of the country in which they resided, it was 
decidedly of an Indian character. The gipsies in Spain adopted 
several Spanish words, and it was the same with those in Italy. 

Dr. Cuarnock agreed with Mr. Hyde Clarke in considering the 
paper to be valuable, as showing a connection between the gipsies of 
the east and those of the west. In the vocabulary of the language, 
he found twenty-seven words out of forty-nine derived from the Hin- 
dostanee or Bengalee ; in some of the words the letters had been in- 
verted, so as to make what is called back slang. In the Lord’s Prayer 
in the gipsy language, he found that two-thirds of the words were de- 
rived from the Hindostanee. He thought the way in which the gipsies 
settled their disputes was worthy of imitation. 

The following paper was then read :— 


On a Bechuana Skull. By R. W. Payne, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


A few words on a skull. When a boy at school I recollect a skull 
was defined in some elementary book as a bony box covering and 
protecting the brain. Since then it has appeared to me as rather an 
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anomaly that when the brain is the least worth protecting, being of 
an inferior quality, the skull is thickest. The particular skull in 
question was picked up by me a few miles south of Zoutpansberg, in 
the Transvaal district of South Africa, and doubtless belonged to a 
Bechuana or Makalaka. When first found it was in a tolerably fresh 
condition, the birds having taken a good deal of the flesh from it, and 
the ants completed, or nearly so, the purifying process. No doubt its 
original owner had come to grief in the Veldt, either from a blow from 
another black brother, from sickness, or from a lion. This tribe of the 
Bechuana is not a particularly interesting one, as like the Negros 
generally, it is in a stationary state as regards mental and moral cul- 
tivation, and is retreating from before the white man like other savage 
tribes, and will doubtless continue to retreat until it reaches the wilds 
of Equatorial Africa, where, as Mr. Crawfurd once observed, it will 
most probably remain, as no one else can live there, or would wish to 
do if he could. The Bechuana is a lower class Negro than the Zulu, 
as he is neither physically so powerful, morally so brave, nor mentally 
so cunning. The Makalaka is the lowest class of Bechuana. It were 
much to be wished that travellers would endeavour to procure such 
relics of humanity as this, and bring them home, so that from com- 
parison the characteristics of races might be studied. There is a little 
difficulty in obtaining crania, which might by exertion, however, be 
overcome, and most interesting collections formed, which would aid 
more the advancement of our knowledge of race than any other 
means ; such collections, however, must consist of a great number of 
each type, or individual peculiarities will upset any theory. I pre- 
sent this skull to the Anthropological Society, as probably the only 
Mancatee or Makalaka skull in England, with the hope that it may 
acquire eventually a number of others, and so gradually attain to that 
position in power of demonstration which the energetic labours of its 
president and members deserve. 

I venture to give a short anecdote, illustrating the difficulty referred 
to, of which the truth was vouched to me, but which I merely give as 
I received it. 

An anatomist asked a celebrated missionary in the interior of Africa 
to procure for him the skull of a Bushman. The missionary said to a 
Griqua hunter, who lived in his neighbourhood, “Jantje, I want a 
Bushman’s skull. You will probably be able to pick one up one of 
these days, as you must have opportunities of doing so when in the 
hunting veldt.” A few weeks after, Jantje brought a skull in an un- 
mistakeably lively condition to his pastor, who expressed his fears that 
the Bushman had fallen a sacrifice to his friend’s thirst for science ; 
and such was the case, as Jantje considered the easiest way to get a 
Bushman’s skull was to kill the Bushman ; and Bushmen are considered 
by all natives of Africa except themselves as of very small value. As 
the Dutch word kop, which means head, would probably be used in the 
instructions, it is not unlikely the Griqua considered he was doing his 
minister's pleasure in an orthodox manner. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that the skull I give you was obtained in a legitimate way, and 
that my hands are clean of the blood of its original owner. 
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The thanks of the meeting having been given to Mr. Payne, 

Dr. Hunt said that Mr. Payne had spent several years at Natal, 
and was an active member of the Society. He was glad that he had 
presented that skull, as it was the only one of a similar description 
in a London museum. Mr. Payne was actively working for the 
Society, and promised to send them other specimens. 

Mr. Batyes made some remarks on the Bechuanas, of whom he 
said there were many tribes with different names, but they had a 
general similarity of form. 

The next paper read was, 


On the Natives of Madagascar. By Taomas WiLk1Nson, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


The natives of Madagascar may be classed into two distinct divisions, 
namely, those who inhabit the coasts, and those who inhabit the 
interior. The former have woolly hair, brown or black skins, strong 
white teeth, and in fact all the characteristics of a superior order of 
Negroes, though, in many, the facial angle is more sharply developed 
than in African races generally. They have a fondness for music and 
gaudy colours, and possess much sensuality, strong imaginations, cre- 
dulity and indolence. They have, within the last few years, been 
conquered by the natives of the interior of the island, called Hovas, 
who, though for a length of time kept back from the sea coasts by the 
belt of Negroes, by which their inland fastnesses were encircled, at 
last, by dint of superior skill and energy, succeeded in overcoming 
their heavy limbed and thick-skulled Negro opponents. These latter 
are variously named according to that portion of the lowlands which 
they inhabit ; thus the natives of the eastern coast, opposite to the 
British colony of Mauritius, are called Bétsimasarékas, and were 
formerly independent, occasionally waging war with other independent 
tribes in their vicinity. Now, however, the Hovas, though they may 
use occasionally violent measures towards the conquered tribes, force 
them to keep the peace among themselves. The Hovas inhabit a 
country rocky and broken in the extreme, in the centre of the island, and 
which, on account of its elevation, is, notwithstanding its low latitude 
(about 19° S.) very temperate in climate. These people are generally 
slender, often small, with, in many cases, long, straggling, unsound, 
and ugly teeth, straight coarse hair and light brown skins, with faces 
resembling those of the Chinese or of other Mongolian races. They are 
shrewd, sceptical, good diplumatists (having several times diplomatically 
checkmated the French), good hands at driving a bargain, and oftener 
cheat foreigners than they allow foreigners to cheat them. They show 
much aptitude for learning and imitating foreign manners and cus- 
toms. They partially understand European drill, and have procured 
European fire-arms. Their language, which was formerly only a 
spoken one, has been by English missionaries reduced to a written 
one, and is at this moment read and written by at least one-fourth of 
the male Hova population of Smerins, or Emeryn, as the French call 
it, the name of the native province of the Hovas. They are gradually 
but surely learning the manners and customs of more civilised nations, 
and will, no doubt, eventually attain as high a degree of civilisation 
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as their Mongolian skulls and brains will admit off. They are very 
jealous of foreigners, to whom they grant certain facilities for commer- 
cial pursuits, and from whom they learn as much as they can, placing 
in them, however, no confidence, and jealously preventing them from 
interfering in political affairs in the island. The grand staple of con- 
sumption for both races is rice. Though the coast tribes have been in 
contact with Europeans for ages they seem not to have much im- 
proved their position, while, on the other hand, the Hovas, who have 
not been lorig in contact with Europeans, have progressed wonderfully. 
Sometimes intermarriages take place between the races, and, as might 
be expected, the offspring seems to partake in a modified degree of the 
characteristics of both parents. Though the colour of the natives 
varies from a dark black to a light brown, the word “black” or 
“ Mozambique” is applied disdainfully only to slaves or very black 
persons, and is considered by the natives as a very great insult. 


The thanks of the meeting were given to the author of the paper. 

The Rev. Dunpar I. Heara said he should be glad to be informed 
what is the most southern point to which the Mongolian race have 
been traced, and the most northern point of the Nigritian race. He 
understood from the paper that the centre of the Island of Mada- 
gascar was inhabited by a Tartar people, but how did the Mongolian 
race get into the interior of Madagascar? He considered the Mongols 
and the Nigritians the two preponderating races of the earth, and 
that the Semites and the Aryans, who occupy but a comparatively 
small area, were derived from the two greater races. Mr. Heath was 
proceeding to explain his views on that question, when he was re- 
minded by the Chairman that the paper under discussion was only 
on the natives of Madagascar. 

Mr. Ratpn Tare considered the Nigritian the younger of the two 
races who inhabited Madagascar. 

Mr. C. Carter Bake said there was in their museum a crucial 
test of the cranial character of the Hovas. In the alleged distinction 
between the Hovas and the inhabitants of the west coast of Africa, it 
was said that the former had a Malay affinity, and that it had been 
caused either by a Malay immigration or by a geological change which 
had submerged portions of what once formed a large continent. In 
the museum of the Anthropological Society at Paris, there were 
several skulls of Hovas, which had been measured by M. Pruner-Bey, 
and were pronounced to be of a Negroid character. There was the 
skull of one Hova in our museum, and any one who compared it with 
many Negro skulls, would perceive that there was great affinity be- 
tween them. There were, therefore, opposite theories on the subject. 
The skulls of those who inhabited the coast of Madagascar were of the 
Negro type. All evidence showed that the race had the same con- 
formation of skull as the ordinary Negro of the east of Africa, as, for 
example, those of Zanzibar. If they went to the Andaman Islands, 
Ceylon, or the Indian Archipelago, they would find a different cha- 
racter. The Negro of Madagascar was very different from the Malay, 
and still more so from the primitive black population of India. 
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There was no evidence to bear out the opinion that the inhabitants of 
the interior of Madagascar were Mongolian. 

Major Owen said there was no doubt that the language of the 
natives of Madagascar has an affinity to the Malay, and that fact 
would have to be accounted for supposing the people were not of 
Malay origin. 

Professor MacponaLp denied that the skull produced from the 
museum was that of a Negro. In the shape of the forehead and in 
general character there was nothing of the Negro skull about it. 
Nor was there much either of the Mongolian character. With respect 
to the extent to which the Malay race may be traced, it was difficult 
to fix any bounds. They were found along all the coasts of Mongolia, 
and in still higher latitudes in America. It was difficult, however, to 
conceive that people so widely separated could belong to the same 
race. The difficulty in such cases consisted in the assumption that 
all the varieties of the human race were created from a single pair. 
That assumption checked all investigations. No one race could live 
in all parts of the earth, and that fact was evidence that they could 
not all have been produced from a single pair. Until they got over 
that prejudice, when they found races of similar habits widely spread 
over the world, they could never understand how they got there. 
They conjured up a ghost to account for it, and retarded their inves- 
tigations by such a fancy. 

Major Owen alluded to an alleged Arabic influence among the 
people on the north of Madagascar, and inquired whether it would be 
corroborated, and whether there was any trace of Arabic blood in the 
islands. 

Mr. K. R. H. Mackenzie said, that at the Cape a large portion of 
the population, chiefly Malays, employed the Arabic language, and it 
might be possible that the Malays of the Mauritius or of the Cape 
might have communicated with the people of Madagascar and taught 
them Arabic. 

Dr. Hunt thought there were no Negro characters in the skull 
from the interior of Madagascar, and in that respect he agreed with 
Professor Macdonald. But he could not agree with him in his notion, 
that to account for the existence of different races in different parts of 
the world, special creations were required. By such an hypothesis 
he would conjure up many ghosts instead of one. 

Mr. H. Brookes thought they should get rid of the word creation 
in all their researches. In the whole domain of nature there was no 
indication of the creation of man, or of any other animal; and they 
should not make any progress in their knowledge of man’s origin 
until they had discarded the notion of creation, or had found some 
evidence of creation. They should endeavour to trace back races to 
the sources whence they sprang. All that was known on the subject 
hitherto was, that there had been many successive races of mankind 
inhabiting the earth, all of which appear to have sprung from races 
which were inferior, though anterior, to themselves. 

Major Owen observed that in the case of a mixture of black and 
white races, the progeny was, as might be expected, a medium be- 
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tween the two. But it had been discussed in the case of a butterfly, 
that there were three separate females to one male, and the eggs 
produced not only a male but a female like herself, and another one 
which was distinct from either. 

Dr. Hunt said there were three other papers on the list for the 
evening which there was not time to read. He then announced the 
titles of the papers for the 16th instant, and the meeting adjourned. 


Aprit 167TH, 1867. 
T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L, In THE CHAIR. 


Tue minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
It was announced that the following gentlemen had been elected 
Fellows of the Society :—William Battye, Esq., M.R.C.S., 11, Buckland 
Terrace, Plymouth; C. W. C. M. Medlicott, Esq., M.D., County 
Asylum, Wells ; the Rev. R. J. Magens Mello, St. Thomas’s Parsonage, 

Brampton, Chesterfield. 

Local Secretaries.—E. Perceval Wright, M.D., Esq., F.L.S., Seychelle 
and Comoro Islands ; Wm. Battye, Esq., M.R.C.S., Plymouth. 
The following presents were announced :— 

From T. BrenpysHe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L.—Catalogue of London 
Library, 2 vols. Sir Charles Lyell, Elements of Geology ; Prin- 
ciples of Geology. Gibbon, History of Rome, 12 vols. Ovidii 
opera, by Burmann. Montesquieu, Works. Rollin, Belles Lettres. 
Robertson, History of Scotland. A. Pope, [liad of Homer ; Odys- 
sey of Homer. Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. Wagner. E. Wal- 
ford, History of County Families of the United Kingdom. Anon., 
History of the Sikhs. Findel, History of Freemasonry. H. P. 
Liddon, Some Words for God. J. Sumners, Handbook of the 
Chinese Language. Calderon de la Barca, Life in Mexico. Anon., 
Life of Santa Teresa. Dr. Cumming, Apocalyptic Sketches. J. 
Fergusson, Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Goldwin Smith, Lec- 
tures on Study of History. S. H. Reynolds, System of Modern 
History. Minucius Felix, Works of. A. P. Stanley, History of 
Jewish Church. Bishop Butler, Whole Works. Rowland Wil- 
liams, Rational Godliness. Baedeker, Schweiz. Levien, Outlines 
of History of Greece ; Outlines of History of Rome. Bacon, Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Meadows, Italian and English Dic- 
tionary. J. Murray, Handbooks to the East, to North Wales, to 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, to France, to North Germany, 
and to South Germany. Rabelais, Works of, in English.  E. 
Zeller, Strauss and Renan. W. Page, Introductory Textbook of 
Physical Geography. L. Agassiz, Method of Study of Natural 
History. E. Waterton, Wanderings in South America.  T. 
Wright, Guide to Uriconium. Lucretius, Rerum Nature, ed. 
Munro. Zimmermann, Solitude. Hurd, Dialogues, Moral and 
Political. R. Damon, Geology of Weymouth and the Isle of 
Portland. Locke on Education, Montaigne, Essays. Bagster, 
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Critical New Testament, Greek and English. Bartholomeus 
Coclitus, Phisonomie. Esquiros, Itineraire de la Grande Bretagne. 
J. C. Prichard, Life of. Biberstein Kazimirski, Enis-el-Djélis. 

From Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., Direct.A.S.L.—Bischoff, Lithographs 
of Skulls of Gorilla, Chimpanzee, and Orang. 

From the Author, Sir G. D. Gres, Bart., M.D., LL.D., F.G.S.—List of 
his Works; Fossil Lightning ; Oyster Conglomerate Bed at Bromley ; 
Canadian Caverns ; Larynx of Negro and White Man ; Physiolo- 
gical Effects of Bromide of Ammonia ; Numismata Medica; Dis- 
eases of Hyoid Bone ; Position of Epiglottis ; Sanguinaria Cana- 
densis ; The Laryngoscope ; Growth from Larynx through Pomum 

Adami ; Growth from Epiglottis ; Throat Cough. 


Dr. Hunt said they ought not to allow the long list of books pre- 
sented by Mr. Bendyshe to pass without a special vote of thanks to 
him ; he (Dr. Hunt) therefore proposed that the thanks of the Society 
be given to Mr. Bendyshe for his very liberal contributions to their 
library. 

Mr. J. F. Cottinewoop seconded the proposition, which was car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. BenpysHe, in acknowledging the compliment, said his object 
in presenting the books to the Society was to induce others to follow 
his example. 

The following paper was then read :— 


Table of Human Races, classed in accordance with the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Characteristics. By C. O. Groom Napter, Esq., F.G.S., 
F.A.S.L. 


THE GREAT MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL FAMILY, OR SEMITIC INDO- 
EUROPEAN RACE, 


This family, classed zoologically, has been very properly called by 
Hamilton Smith the “ bearded type”. 


Intellectual Division. Moral Division. 
Greeks Jews 
Slavons Ten Tribes of Israel 
Celts, Gael ; Edomites, Ishmaelites, Midianites 
Basques Chaldeans and Assyrians 
Georgian and some Caucasian tribes Ancient Persians 
Modern Persians Ancient Egyptians 


Moral Intellectual Division. 


Passive Subdivision. Energetic Subdivision, 
Fairer and better formed Hindoo Saxons 
tribes Scandinavians, and other Teutonic 
tribes 


THE GREAT PASSIONATE FAMILY. 

This family, classed zoologically, has been very properly called the 
beardless type, for beards are rare, and are only found in a few of the 
smaller divisions of the Family, and of less luxuriant growth than 
exists in the Semitic Indo-European group. The first division have 
none, and the second relatively little. 
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The Motive, Mechanical or Avaricious Division. 
A. 


The Restless and Roving Subdivision. The Intellectual or Sedentary and Mechanical 
= Subdivision. 
The Not Grasping. The Grasping. The Not Grasping. _The Grasping. 
Caribs Typical Mongols Mexicans Chinese 
Six nations Kalmucks Peruvians Japanese 
Bosjesmans Tungusians Indo-Chinese races 


Malays, Polynesians 
Natives of Madagascar 
Lapps and Esquimaux 
The Domestic Division. 


The Careless, Imitative, but Amiable and The Intellectually pa" Economically 
highly Domestic Subdivision. Intelligent Subdivision. 
Congo Negroes Blacks of Soudan 
Eboe Negroes Gallas 
Kaffres 


Berbers, Numidians 
Khonds, Bheels, Santals 


Two schools of anthropologists have laid their views prominently 
before the world : the physical and the philological. The first dwell 
principally on the external form and anatomical peculiarities of man, 
as affording a true index of the system of classification to be pursued. 
The second consider physical peculiarity of less importance than lan- 
guage as an indicator of the origin and filiation of races. 

Man’s mind being constituted in harmony with his body, the pecu- 
liarities common to each in individuals, show an analogy : this renders 
clear that there is a connecting link between physiological and philo- 
logical comparative anthropology. For language as an operation of 
mind, must, in its varieties, harmonise with physical peculiarities ¢f 
rightly understood, otherwise the body would not be a@ type of the 
mind. Language being only one operation of mind, although the 
expression or type of many, should not in systems for the classification 
of races oceupy exclusive attention ; but it should be most carefully 
studied as one of the most important products of the action of mind. 
In systems of classification it is usual to give the first place to those 
individuals, parts or divisions, which are most highly organised. 
The mind, or director of man, should surely receive a higher position 
than his mere physical portion, for it includes and indicates by its 
characteristics those of his entire being. 

I propose to attempt the classification of the races of men in accord- 
ance with their mental peculiarities. I divide man’s faculties into 
three sections ; the moral sentiments, the intellectual faculties, and 
the propensities. These qualities, common to all men by their varying 
predominance in different races, afford a means for their arrangement. 

If the human races classed physically are primarily divisible into 
three grand divisions; the Semitic-Indo-European, the Mongolian, 
and the Ethiopian, the races viewed mentally may be justly classified 
as the moral intellectual and the passionate, which last division would 
includethe Mongolian and Ethiopianraces. TheSemitic-Indo-European 
is variously subdivisible into branches, specially characterised by the pre- 
dominance of the moral or intellectual faculties, or both. The Greeks, 
VOL. V. m 
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for example, are a highly intellectual race, but are relatively deficient 
in the moral sentiments. The Arabs, Jews, and the purer branches of 
the Semitic race, have been in all ages distinguished by the power and 
activity of their moral and religious faculties. I shall call them the 
moral subdivision of the moral intellectual race. The inhabitants of 
Western Europe, the Teutonic especially, possess the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties in due proportion to each other ; they are distinguished as 
religious yet highly intellectual peoples. I call them the moral intel- 
lectual subdivision of the great moral intellectual family ; yet they 
possess a large share of the propensities which predominate in the 
great passionate family, these strengthen their moral and intellectual 
faculties, and render them the ruling race, for they possess in a larger 
degree than any the qualities of all races. 

The passionate family is divided into two subdivisions, the ‘motive 
or mechanical and avaricious, and the domestic. The Mongolic race 
belongs to the first subdivision, and the Ethiopian to the second. 

The great Ethiopian race includes the Negro and Negroid types, 
who are generally characterised by a predominance of the domestic 
propensities over the moral and higher intellectual faculties. I have 
arranged Tables in which I have shewn what appears to me the true 
position of the various races in relation to their moral and intellectual 
characteristics. 

I shall first consider the great moral and intellectual family, which 
contains a larger portion of the Syro-Arabian and Indo-European 
races ; for these I propose the name Semitic-Indo-European races. In 
this division I have placed these nations on account of the predomi- 
nance in them of the moral and intellectual faculties over the passions. 
I have divided the great moral intellectual family into three subdivi- 
sions ; the moral subdivision, the intellectual subdivision, and the 
moral intellectual subdivision. This last I have again subdivided 
into two; the more energetic subdivision, and the less energetic or 
passive subdivision. I shall proceed to treat the moral subdivision 
first. In it I have placed the Jews, the ten tribes of Israel, whose 
character is given in the Bible ; the Edomites ; the Ishmaelites ; the 
Chaldeans ; the Persians ; the Georgian, and some Caucasian tribes ; 
and the ancient Egyptians. 

All these nations have displayed great attachment to their religious 
faith, which has taken a more spiritual form than that of other 
peoples. They have been the cultivators, par excellence, of religious 
belief. The Jews, it is almost unnecessary to say, have firmly main- 
tained their creed under great vicissitudes of fortune. It is more 
essentially divine, and consequently more appeals to the moral facul- 
ties than that of the other nations we have above specified. 

The ten tribes of Israel varied in character like any other human 
family. The Reubenites were relatively lawless (Num. 16), the Ephraim- 
ites ruling and honourable, the Benjamites crafty and cruel ; but the 
Levites were the great lawkeepers and moral instructors of the nation. 
The lapse of the ten tribes into idolatry was, in the first instance, induced 
by the policy of Jeroboam, who for political purposes was anxious to 
establish a religious centre in his own dominions, but the long suc- 
cession of idolatrous princes on the throne of Israel did not entirely 
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extinguish the purer faith, for on the settlement of a foreign popula- 
tion on the depopulation of the country in the days of Pul, King of 
Assyria, they fancied they were under some obligation to cultivate 
the faith of the God of Israel. 

The Edomites also, although not so generally as Israel worshippers 
of the true God, yet cultivated a faith more spiritual than that of 
most other non-Semitic nations. Eliphaz the Temanite, who was 
clearly of the family of Esau, in his conversations with Job, gave 
evidence of a knowledge of a high order of theology. 

The Ishmaelites, who form so large a portion of the nations deno- 
minated Arabs, are distinguished for their spiritual intelligence, and 
as pioneers and dictators in faith to a large portion of the world. 
Mohammad, of the tribe of Koreish, traced his origin to Ishmael. 
The Assyrians and Chaldeans indulged in complicated religious 
mysteries and innumerable symbols, which their winged bulls and 
lions shadow. They were amongst the earlier astrologers ; a science 
which eminently exercises those faculties of man’s mind which take 
cognisance of the symbolic. 

The Persians, also, from the days of Zoroaster, have practised faith 
of an even more spiritual character. The Georgian and Armenian 
races, who profess Christianity, have surely made a considerable ad- 
vance on the belief current among their pagan ancestors. The por- 
tions of these nations, and of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, who 
are Mohammedans, are still far in advance of the peoples of the 
north, who profess Schamanism. 

The ancient Egyptians carried symbolic worship to its highest 
pitch ; for with them the most striking animals and plants in their com- 
plicated worship prefigured the unseen. Their teachers must have 
possessed eminently spiritual minds, even if the main body of the 
nation were incapable of entering into their mysteries. 

The Abyssinians deserve a place in the same subdivision as the 
Egyptians, and they are perhaps superior to them in moral character : 
they are usually considered an impure branch of the so-called Cau- 
casian race. The Sabeans, or descendants of Sheba, practised a reli- 
gion similar to that of the ancient Chaldeans, and only less spiritual 
than that of Moses. The Affghans are an energetic race who show 
strong physical affinities with the superior tribes of Arabia; they 
have strict, though limited notions of honour. 

The Siaposh Kaufirs of the Hindoo Koosh appear a type intermediate 
between the Thibetans and the Affghan race. In moral character they 
should be classed with the latter. 

I have specified the principal races which belong to the moral divi- 
sion of the moral intellectual family. I will now turn to the more 
purely intellectual division of the same family. 

The Greeks are the most prominent members of this division, for in 
ancient as in modern days, they showed more intellectual activity and 
power than moral strength. The Slavons, Lettons, Lithuanians, Al- 
banians, and Montenegrins also shew similar proclivities and disposi- 
tions ; but varying in proportion, and considerably less of the intel- 
lectual element than in the Greeks. 
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Greeks are proverbial for their want of probity, and for the un- 
scrupulous manner in which they accomplish their ends, but no nation 
has greater intellectual power. The gods of Greece had but a low 
standard of morality, in accordance with that of their worshippers, 
and their theology, with few exceptions, was, considering its intel- 
lectuality, remarkably deficient in the spiritual element. 

The Celts, Gael, Basques, and Erse must be classed in the intel- 
lectual divisions, but they have a higher standard of morality than 
the Greeks, Slavons, and Albanians. This standard of morality rises 
in general as they are mixed with the Teutonic element which imparts 
solidity, which is accompanied at the same time by the loss of stolidity. 
The moral standard of the Celts is much lower than that of the 
Teutons. This is displayed in their less degree of punctuality in 
meeting their engagements and in the absence of bastardy laws ; yet 
they have more sprightly intellects, are more imaginative, generally 
sympathetic and social, but capricious and vindictive—than the 
Teutons. 

I will now view the moral-intellectual division, which is that con- 
taining the noblest specimens of mankind. 

The moral-intellectual division I subdivide into two branches, the 
energetic and the passive sections. The more energetic contains the 
Saxons, Scandinavians, Jutes, Frisians, Franks, Thuringians, Goths, 
Vandals, Suevi, Burgundians, Longobards, Heruli, ete. 

The passive section contains the bulk of the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan, excluding such tribes as the Bheels, Santals, and Khonds. 
The Mahrattas, Hindoos, Tamils, and Teloogoos are intellectual 
peoples, and show great facility in acquiring European learning. 
Their various modes of belief inculcate a morality which, viewed in 
comparison with that of the aboriginal tribes abovenamed, appears high. 

They are very deficient in many of the moral faculties, truth being 
but little regarded in their statements ; but the sentiment of venera- 
tion predominates greatly in them. The original founders of their 
faiths must have possessed an acute and enlarged moral sense. They 
are more theological than Celtic peoples. 

The Teutonic nations are those to whom we must look for the 
highest development of the moral and intellectual powers. They have 
raised the standard of man in most countries where their influence has 
penetrated ; for in them all the intellectual faculties receive their due 
share of culture. It is not with them as with the ancient Egyptians 
and Brahmins, with whom the sentiment of veneration predominates 
over the other moral faculties ; and where custom and the adherence 
to forms and ceremonies usurp the place of that justice and charity 
which man owes to his fellow. The proportion of the moral faculties 
in relation to that of other divisions through which the mind acts, 
differs greatly among the various Teutonic tribes. Thus the debased 
Teutons who are not unfrequently found in some parts of Germany 
and Britain, although eminently intellectual, and often possess great 
power and activity, are not surely to be classed morally with the 
Scandinavian tribes. They owe their moral degeneracy to an infusion 
of the Slavonic element ; yet they, by their vast intellectual powers, 
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produce an immense impression on the world. The German schools 
of theology and metaphysics had their origin in the fusion of the 
Slavonic and Teutonic elements, which occasioned an extraordinary 
development of intellect at the expense of moral power. 

The inclination to reform, so striking a characteristic of the Teutonic 
mind, is even more markedly seen in this Teuto-Sclavonic race. 

The Scandinavian tribes have a higher tone of morality than the 
Teutons generally, but have less activity of body and mind. 

The Angles appear to unite the highest moral capacity with the 
greatest intellectual power and activity. 

The Swedes resemble the debased Teutons in many respects ; they 
have a much lower moral standard than the Norwegians; but the 
moral standard of all these nations is higher than that of the Celts ; 
or in all respects, except the sentiment of veneration, than that of the 
natives of the peninsula of Hindostan. 

The Huns have, I think, been confused too much with the inha- 
bitants of Tartary, so as to have been assigned a place in the Mongolic 
race. The present population of Hungary, variously called Sclaves 
and Magyars, possess but a small portion of Mongolic blood. The 
Magyar division must clearly be assigned a place, yet a subordinate 
one, in the moral and intellectual division of the moral and intellectual 
family. 

I will now treat of the great passionate family, whom I have divided 
into two; the motive or mechanical and avaricious division and the 
domestic division. 

The motive or mechanical division I have subdivided into two : the 
' intellectual, sedentary, and mechanical subdivision, and the restless 
and roving subdivision. The intellectual, sedentary, and mechanical 
subdivision may be still further subdivided in two: the grasping for, 
and those relatively indifferent to, property. 

I will now consider the motive or mechanical and avaricions class, 
with its two subdivisions and their two subdivisions. The first, or in- 
tellectual, sedentary, and mechanical subdivision I have divided into 
two: the grasping and the non-grasping. The Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indo-Chinese races belong to the first ; and the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians to the second. 

All these nations that I have specified possess great mechanical 
talents, a considerable share of intellectuality, and are not addicted to 
nomad habits. Of all peoples on the face of the earth, none show 
more avarice in the acquisition of property than the Chinese. 

The Japanese also are a people inclined to trade so far as their 
rulers permit. 

The Indo-Chinese races are intermediate in character as in physical 
appearance and situation between the natives of Hindostan and those 
of China ; but they should clearly be classed with the latter. Con- 
siderable variety of form exists in different divisions of this race, who, 
us a whole, are less civilised and have less mechanical ingenuity, and 
show less avarice than the Chinese. The Bhotya race, or inhabitants 
of Thibet, belong to the Mongolian race, and, as they cultivate litera- 
ture and are relatively civilised, they should be placed in the same 
subdivision with the Chinese races. 
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The Mexicans and Peruvians show a strong analogy with the inha- 
bitants of China and Japan, but differ in being not grasping for pro- 
perty. They are intellectual; and, had they not such small heads, we 
might expect them still to hold a place amongst the superior peoples 
of the world. They showed considerable skill in constructing build- 
ings, and had made, at the period of the Spanish conquest, great pro- 
gress in science and arts. I have placed them in the non-grasping 
subdivision of the intellectual, sedentary, and mechanical subdivision 
of the motive, mechanical, or avaricious class of the great Passionate 
Family. 

I shall now treat of the restless and roving division of the great 
Passionate Family. These I have further divided into two subdivi- 
sions, the grasping and non-grasping. The typical Mongols, Kal- 
mucks, Malays, Madecasses and Polynesians, Lapps and Esquimaux, 
are grasping nations ; while the Charibs, the Six Nations, the Indians 
generally of North and South America, and the Bosjesmen of South 
Africa, are restless and roving, but not grasping. 

The typical Mongol possesses the conical or pyramidal skull ; his 
habits are essentially roving. The Kalmucks are a division of this 
race. 

The Tungusians, who wander over the vast regions which extend 
from the sea of Okhotsk to lake Baikal, vary in habits, but are all 
nomads. The Turks must be classed here. They have the Mongolic 
shortness and height of head. They are usually roving and grasping, 
but those in Europe have been long settled. Their moral standard, 
however, like that of the Kalmucks, may contrast favourably with 
that of the Greeks and Albanians. 

The Malays are in their physical affinities greatly Mongolic ; but 
they show a resemblance to Celtic races, as also to the Melanic inha- 
bitants of Hindostan. They possess the roving qualities of the Mon- 
gols ; for either by sea or land they love to wander. Similar remarks 
apply to the bulk of the Polynesian tribes of this family. The New 
Zealanders are but a superior branch of this race ; crossed, however, 
with Negritto blood, and what has the appearance of having been 
Celtic. The infusion I refer to was prior to the arrival of Europeans. 
The natives of Madagascar form a branch of the Malay race, which in 
some tribes is largely infused with Kaffre blood: they are a thievish 
and lying people, but show considerable capacity for acquiring the 
arts of life. The Bosjesmen, the most degraded race of Southern 
Africa, show affinity to the Malay and Negritto races, as also the An- 
daman Negroes. I am inclined to class them together. 

The Lapps and Esquimaux are tribes who show a great analogy in 
physical appearance and character. They have both great mechanical 
ingenuity, are avaricious, sly, but industrious, and have nomad habits. 
The Fins are a type which approximate at once to the Lapps and to the 
Teutons. They had perhaps better be classed with the former ; but this 
assignment is somewhat unsatisfactory. They have much of the 
mechanical ingenuity of the Lapps, but more capacity for acquiring 
art and science. 

The natives of America differ greatly from those of the Old World, 
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in their comparative indifference to property ; to obtain which they 
are not willing to work hard; to this the Esquimaux appear to be 
rather an exception. 

I shall now turn to the restless and roving, but not grasping or 
‘avaricious subdivision, of the motive or mechanical and avaricious race. 

The Red men of North America, the natives of Brazil and Guiana, 
and other parts of South America, as Tupi, Charibs, Guarani, Arau- 
canians, Pesharais, and Fuegians, are the principal examples of this 
subdivision. If they vary in character and habits in other respects, 
they are mostly roving and not avaricious. They have less physical 
power than most of the races of the Old World. 

The Red men of North America were mostly warlike, and possessed 
the animal senses in great perfection. Those of South America, with 
the exception of the Charibs, Araucans, and Peruvians, were less ener- 
getic and spirited than the tribes of North America. They have also 
less mechanical skill than their analogues in the Old World, except 
the Araucans and Charibs, whose ingenuity in constructing and using 
their weapons may be compared with that of the Malays. 

I shall now consider the domestic division of the great Passionate 
Family, and its subdivisions—the intellectually and economically in- 
telligent, and the careless, imitative, but amiable and highly domestic. 

The blacks of Soudan, the Gallas, Caffres, Berbers, and Numidians 
of Africa, and the Khonds, Bheels, and Santals of India, belong to the 
first subdivision ; and the Congo and Eboe Negroes to the second. 

The natives of Soudan and Senegambia differ very greatly in moral 
character from the Negroes of Congo and Eboe. They have consider- 
able vigor of character, pertinacity, independence, and intelligence, 
are well calculated for successful traders, and have not that yielding 
character which so fits the true Negro for a servant. 

The Gallas of Abyssinia, that fierce, warlike race, is placed here. 
They are doubtless a hybrid, or at least an intermediate, type, be- 
tween a division of the Semitic Indo-European race and the Negroes 
of East Africa. They are a thievish grasping people, 

The Berbers and Numidians bear evidence of being an intermediate 
type between these two divisions of the human family. They possess 
much of the intelligence and ruling power of the Shemites, but a 
lower moral capacity. 

The Caffres appear to link the Malay race with the Negroes, but 
likewise show attinities to Semitic nations. 

The Khonds, Bheels, and Santals of the low hills of India, are ava- 
ricious tribes, who resemble the Bosjesmen in their unscrupulosity as 
regards diet, but show considerable intelligence. 

The Negroes of Congo and Eboe show much resemblance to the 
chimpanzees of the land they inhabit, both in physiognomy and cha- 
racter. They are intelligent, highly imitative, and affectionate, and 
are much swayed by their domestic propensities ; yet they are too 
much the creatures of passion to be relied on unless under the con- 
trol of more stable races. 

In the foregoing short sketch of the principal races of mankind, I 
have endeavoured to point out their most prominent traits of charac- 
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ter, which, to my judgment, entitle them to the position I have given 
them. Had space permitted, it would have been interesting to show 
many more ; such as those which distinguish the smaller tribes from 
each other ; which account for the antagonism or sympathy between 
races ; which separate nations as widely as geographical boundaries ; 
which render some masters and rulers on earth, and others fit only 
for the servaut’s place. 


The CuarrMan proposed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Napier 
for his very remarkable paper, which having been accorded, 

The Rev. DunBar Heata said he agreed with the author of the 
paper in the first principle enunciated—that to classify the races 
of mankind merely according to certain outward developments, 
was a very incomplete method. He, therefore, considered it better 
to attempt to make the classification according to the develop- 
ments of the whole man. He differed, however, from the author of 
the paper in the classifications he had endeavoured to establish. He 
differed from him more especially in the notion that the Semitic 
races exhibited the greatest moral power; that they were the most 
important ; and that the Deity used them to teach man the true reli- 
gion by means of the Jews. There were many reasons for disagree- 
ing altogether from that opinion. He asked, in the first place, what 
the Jews had done to show their alleged moral superiority. They 
were said to be the worshippers of one God ; but the God they wor- 
shipped was not similar in his moral attributes to the Deity wor- 
shipped by the higher races. The Jews and the Semites lived in a state 
of society when the notion of a supreme governing power was that of 
a great, absolute, and powerful monarch, surrounded with the utmost 
pomp of eastern magnificence, and to whom all mankind must bow 
down. Among the ancient Europeans, the idea of the character of 
their monarchs was very different. They looked on them as beings 
who had duties to perform ; whose functions were to administer jus- 
tice and protect their people. Among European people their monarchs 
were regarded as working kings ; but among Asiatics they were con- 
sidered only as mighty despots; and those ideas they carried into 
their religion, and into their conception of the character of the Deity. 
Such was the notion of the Jews ; and, in his opinion, the European 
was the more true and the higher idea of the Deity. In their notions 
of morality, too, he considered the Jews to have been inferior to the 
Saxons, Celts, and other occupants of ancient Europe. The first lesson 
taught in the Old Testament was highly adverse to the development 
of a moral being. It was, that happiness consists in idleness ; that in 
paradise there was no necessity for clothing, or for cultivating the 


' soil ; that all the wants of man were supplied without any effort ; and 


that it was a curse on him to be compelled to labour. Mr. Heath 
regarded this notion as opposed to morality. He honoured work ; 
and he thought it was not an instance of moral development to say 
that work is a curse. He contrasted that notion of morality with the 
sentiment that now prevails in Europe, especially among ourselves. 
He referred to the foundation of the Anthropological Society as an 
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example of moral action at the present day. The founders of that 
Society had worked hard with the view of promoting knowledge, and 
were urged to make these exertions for the purpose of doing good. 
The Jews had done nothing of a similar kind. They were worshippers of 
one God, and that was all they professed to have done and taught us. 
It was said that they had shown great moral power, because they had 
submitted to death for the sake of their religion; but it would be 
found, on examination, that the religious party of the Jews were op- 
posed to resistance to the Assyrians. But, assuming that they did 
prefer death to political subjugation, and that, as in the time of the 
Romans, they preferred death in the breach of the walls of Jerusalem, 
to submission to a foreign ruler, such conduct was not approved in 
modern days, nor was it considered morally right to sacrifice life when 
all had been done that was possible in defence of any principle. Mr. 
Heath alluded with approbation, as an illustration of modern notions 
of morality, to the conduct of the Confederate States of America, who, 
after having done all that they could to maintain their independence, 
when they found themselves irretrievably overpowered, in a most 
remarkable manner allowed that they were so, and gave in. That 
was, he considered, a moral victory of the people, and was far supe- 
rior, as an example of morality, to the conduct of the Jews, who threw 
themselves into the breach with stubborn perversity, like animals. 

Dr. CHarnock wished to know why the author of the paper spoke of 
the Gauls and the Celts as if they were distinct peoples. The Celts 
or KeXrac were the Padaraz, i.e. the Galli or Gauls. He supposed when 
Mr. Groom Napier mentioned the Celts, that he referred to the Cimbri. 
The author of the paper considered the Huns were not Tatars, and he 
placed the Calmucks among what he called the “grasping nations ;” 
but it was notorious that the Huns were the same people as the 
Calmucks, who were of Mongol origin. And were not the Huns also 
a grasping nation? Did they not at one time grasp a large portion of 
Asia, and over-run a considerable part of Europe ! 

The CuarrMAN made some objections to several parts of the paper. 
He thought that nothing could be less spiritual than the laws of 
Moses ; and with regard to the Greeks, Sclaves, and Albanians, no 
persons could be less similar, and they ought not to be grouped to- 
gether. With regard to what was said about the Huns, he regarded 
that race rather as Magyars than Huns. He denied also the great 
intellectual superiority attributed to the Greeks as a people. Those 
men who by their great intellectual superiority gave a high character 
to Greek literature, were but a small portion of the nation, while the 
great body of the people had no pretension to be considered as dis- 
tinguished for intellect. 

The following paper was then read :— 


Resemblance between Man and Animals. By C. O. Groom Napier, 
F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
(Abstract. ) 
I have for many years thought of man as the microcosm, and have 
been led to examine nature in her lowest as in her highest forms ; and 
have found illustrations of man in every department. 
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_ There are two ways in which man is illustrated by lower forms of 
of life. The first and most extensive is by analogy. The second or 
more confined is by an actual likeness which animals bear to man— 
the head of creation. 

The resemblance of domestic animals to man is greatly to be attri- 
buted to his influence as a higher being modifying those beneath him. 
Man is the type of all natural things ; thus the races in each country 
harmonise with their botanical, zoological, and geographical surround- 
ings, and the history of the earth unfolded in its rocks, with the ages 
when man has lived on earth. Lastly, the elements of which the 
world is composed shew analogy with the faculties of man’s mind. 

The quadrumana most resemble man ; their stronghold is in that 
part of tropical Western Africa, where Negro tribes much like them 
are found. There are tribes savage and untameable, as the gorilla ; 
and others, like the chimpanzee, capable of shewing amiable traits 
under the influence of European masters. 

The men most like the agile gibbon have long powerful limbs, small 
bodies, dark and bright eyes, great skill in balancing, and appear to 
walk or run with slight effort. But the higher intellectual and moral 
faculties are not conspicuous in them. 

The varieties in the breeds of dogs is as great as in the races of men. 
Some dogs resemble their owners in expression, which adheres to them 
when they return to their compeers ; Landseer’s picture of “ Laying 
down the law” illustrates this. 

Persons like the mastiff are square in build, with mouths drawn 
down at the corners and daring eyes—a countenance not uncommon 
in England. Under moral restraint such are faithful to their em- 
ployers, though gruff and surly ; to those they do not like they are 
apt to show their teeth—often prominent. These are useful for their 
vigour and courage in attack and defence. The bull-dog is more given 
to fighting than the mastiff; it does not bark much, but rushes on the 
foe and holds on till death. Such a dog will hold even a man in 
check. I have seen a person with this physiognomy, a strong but 
little fellow, not much above five feet ; the mouth had a slight twist 
on one side, and the nose was exceedingly small and crushed. The 
greyhound is often like those who train it—entirely occupied with the 
chase. Swift, clean, and elegant, except in scent, it is less acute than 
many dogs, and barks little. I remember an individual like the grey- 
hound. Long limbed and faced, and graceful. Addicted to no vice, 
he was yet an unprofitable member of society, practising no art, and 
caring little for mental culture. When not hunting, he was as silent 
and listless as‘a greyhound at home. 

High-nosed races of men are independent, and apt to have a re- 
pugnance for what is low ; so amongst dogs, the long and high nosed 
are not pliable like the spaniel or “King Charles.” The sheep dog 
combines the high nose of a hound with the round head of the spaniel, 
and it displays two characters. The analogue of the “ King Charles” 
is a small weak-muscled, nervous, delicate, but accomplished man, who 
benefits others little for want of physical force and single-mindedness. 
Men showing a likeness to the lion have shaggy hair about the 
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forehead, stern, daring eyes, and stiff whiskers which do not hide a 
grim mouth. Their foreheads, noses, chins, and shoulders are broad. 
They are more powerful than agile, less crafty than vigorous ; mentally 
they are more logical than critical. Others are tigerish in aspect and 
character,—lanky, agile, smooth-haired, full over the eyes, wide 
mouthed, and slant-eyed, with immense muscular force in proportion 
to weight. They are ferocious, revengeful, and treacherous, without 
the magnanimity imputed to the lion and his type. Much of the 
apparent generosity of the lion may proceed from a more sluggish 
temperament, less nervous than lymphatic. The tiger seems to be of 
the bilious-sanguine-nervous temperament. Men of the tiger disposi- 
tion are similarily constituted. The proportion of the nervous is, 
however, relatively small. Tippoo Sultan adopted the tiger for his 
ensign, and was like it in character. 

Bear-like men are stout in body, wide in head, immensely powerful 
in limbs, and are awkward in their way of sitting down. They possess 
small fierce eyes, and should not be trifled with. Their voices and 
language are gruff; they are inclined to be gluttonous and cruel, but 
have great courage. Their ears are large and stick out ; the hair is 
thick and dark, but not curly. Fondness for their children is usually 
the only amiable trait they display. 

In the horse, as in man, great variety of temperament and consti- 
tution is seen. The sorrel or roan horse has great working power, 
and can endure with impunity long continued fatigue and exposure. 
Horses of mixed colour are the most hardy, as for instance, with a 
light coloured body and black feet—this answers to light complexioned 
persons with black hair and grey eyes. 

In race horses the nervous-bilious temperament is illustrated : these 
unite the highest nervous sensibility ; greatest muscular development, 
and just sufficient vital force to carry them on at a rapid rate for a 
short distance. Neither their temperaments nor mode of life are con- 
sistent with a long career. There are men whose course is brilliant 
and rapid but brief. 

In white horses the sanguine-lymphatic temperament is chiefly de- 
veloped, and is indicated by fleshiness and softness of muscles, and a 
liability to certain diseases ; they show a resemblance to a class of 
very fair men, whose hair has a bleached appearance, and are of a 
scrofulous habit. White horses are milder and quieter, but less ser- 
viceable than the black or chestnut. Iron and dappled grey horses 
have temperaments analogous to the bilious-lymphatic amongst men. 
They are calm and steady in temper, and rather fleshy in body. The 
black horse possesses much of the bilious temperament ; in the more 
delicate breeds the nervous is largely mixed ; when the bilious prevails, 
there is great power and less excitability. Chestnut horses are of a 
mixed temperament akin to the bilious-sanguine ; this is accompanied 
with strength, spirit, and impatience of control. Like men of this 
temperament, they are not much above the average size ; both are apt 
to be coarse and violent in manners, and wanting in high qualities. 
Noble and generous dispositions are more common amongst light: 
coloured horses, particularly bays. They unite intelligence with 
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strength, and may be compared with men with yellow hair ; such in- 
dicates a temperament more “evenly balanced,” which is oftener ac- 
companied by a good constitution, and indicates endurance. Cart 
horses are of the sanguine-lymphatic sanguine-bilious temperaments 
which must be united with nervous blood from another parent if we 
would rear horses fit for a variety of purposes. These “cob” horses 
may be compared with the middle classes in England who can adapt 
themselves to a greater variety of occupations than those either above 
or below them. The Arabian horses are more lightly made and more 
sensitive than gothic. Similar remarks apply to the men inhabiting 
these countries. The most remarkable nations have sprung from tribes 
possessing divers but harmonious qualities. 

The ass is of the bilious or motive temperament, the fibres of the 
body are so strong that they may be compared with metallic wires 
covered with leather. It shows much cunning and obstinacy, perhaps 
often the result of ill-treatment in youth. Extremely obstinate men, 
often called asses, are in temperament like this animal. 

The manner in which the pig is treated by different nations is in 
harmony with national origin and filiation. Semitic nations, and 
through them Mohammedan, abhor this creature, and the Japhetic 
and those lost among them value it highly. The pig is most typical 
of the populations of China, Tartary, and the Indian Archipelago, there 
pig life and pig manners attain their highest development. Chinese 
pigs and Chinamen are more concave at the root of the nose than 
British pigs and their masters ; yet our lowest classes who have this 
concavity often show evidence of Mongolic (Finnic) affinities. A high- 
toned mind is seldom the accompaniment of a low nose—pigs having 
the highest qualities have high noses. Various tradesmen are found 
to resemble the animals they associate with. Butchers have ox eyes ; 
horse-dealers remind us of the horse ; shepherds of the sheep; and 
pig keepers of the pigs. 

Men with coarse broad hands and feet, who tower above their con- 
temporaries in height, are often like Samson and Hercules, easily led 
captive by the softer sex. So elephants are captured by means of 
trained females, which seduce them into the toils of the hunter ; or 
caught in pitfalls, they are despatched by their enemies. Such is the 
fate of some men who are great in nothing but size, and whose figure 
reminds one of the physical part of the elephant’s nature. His more 
intellectual character as well as a certain resemblance to his physique 
is shared by some men who have good memories and much observa- 
tion, and are interesting but not beautiful. Here is one of them ; he 
had a hooked nose, had lost his teeth, and the nose hung over his 
mouth, his under jaw was prominent, and the thick under lip came up 
to meet his nose, and nearly attained its object ; he was obliged to 
push aside this organ when he drank ; he had broad flat ears, and a 
constitutional asthma was his excuse for a decided grunt when he 
agreed with the speaker. 

The resemblance between national and local breeds of cattle and 
the populations of their countries is no less striking than between 
horses and their surroundings. The Englishman, John Bull, is typi- 
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fied by his ox ; the jealous Spaniard by his excitable cattle ; the wild 
Hindoo by his zebu ; and the red Devon ox by the red Devonian soil. 
The Arabs and Affghans have many of the qualities of the camel ; 
able for great physical exertion ; they show, in common, much single- 
ness of mind. The Arab and the camel are much alike in expression. 
There is a resemblance between men and animals with sharp and 
prominent noses or beaks ; those in the shrew mouse and warbler in- 
dicate restlessness and activity ; they poke into obscure corners to 
seize the smallest insects and display great pugnacity among them- 
selves. The analogy between shrews and a particular class of house- 
wives is acknowledged. Aquiline noses do not stick out like those of 
the shrew and warbler ; they indicate among birds and men a fierce 
but lofty character, and are often found in men pre-eminent as rulers. 
The beak of the parrot must not be confounded with that of the eagle. 
Men may be found whose noses resemble these imitative birds, they 
are more curved than those of eagles, and do not rise abruptly on the 
bridge like that of the grand birds and their types—Wellingtons—but 
bend down at the tip, are flexible, and move during speech. When 
goggle eyes accompany this style of nose, we have a voluble parrot 
amongst men, whose incessant prating, like the cry of the parrot in 
the forest, is more annoying than the roar of the lion and bear. 
Cocks and hens, like horses and dogs, show an analogy to man as 
regards temperament and complexion. Red fowls most nearly ap- 
proach the sanguineous, and are most courageous ; light coloured, 
brown, speckled, and reddish, are most prolific and mild. Red haired 
men are commonly hot tempered. Black fowls are preferred on 
account of the size and number of their eggs. The milk of black 
haired animals is rich, as is that of black haired and skinned women. 
Black men and animals are more susceptible of cold than light coloured 
breeds. 


The CuairMAN mentioned that an extraordinary work had recently 
been published in America on the subject of the resembance between 
man and animals, in which similar views to those of the author of 
the paper were entertained. If those opinions were correct, there was 
no telling to what animals man may be like. He said it was ap- 
proaching somewhat to the Darwinian theory, which was probable, 
and if that were true, it was natural that there should be all sorts of 
analogies between man and animals. It might, indeed, be considered 
an extraordinary chance that we were not animals ourselves. Point- 
ing to some drawings which were exhibited, showing the resemblance 
between the faces of several men and animals, he said he might think 
himself fortunate in not coming within the range of those resem- 
blances. If the hypothesis could be established, it might have a prac- 
tical bearing, for if they could tell what animal a child most resem- 
bled they might do a great deal with it. According to the views of 
the author of the paper man might truly be considered a microcosm, 
for while all species of animals resembled themselves, man resembled 
every kind of animal. 

Mr. Hieains having been called on to express his opinions on the 
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paper, stated that Mr. Napier’s ideas on scientific subjects so entirely 
differed from his own, that he could not venture on this occasion to 
offer any remarks on the subject under discussion. 

Dr. Donovan said it is a subject having a degree of philosophic 
truth, and is therefore deserving of serious consideration. He ob- 
jected to that portion of the paper relating to physiognomy, which he 
contended had no application to practical purposes. There might be 
some little truth in it, but it could not be applied, since it referred to 
no first principles. No reason, for instance, could be given why a 
man with a certain form of nose should have a certain character, for 
that feature fulfilled no mental office. The only part of the form 
of man by which character could be tested is the brain, as indi- 
cated by the form of the skull. Some men are handsome who are 
the worst of characters, and others who are considered ugly possess 
the highest mental and moral qualities ; and there could be no judging 
of the characters of men by the features of their faces. The paper 
was philosophical because it was suggestive, and raised an important 
question, but as far as it depended on physiognomy it was delusive. 
The brain is the book in which the faculties of man are registered, 
and he hoped Mr. Napier would look into that book, for there he 
might read and learn what he was anxious to know, and which was 
worthy of all attention. 

Major Owen considered that in some respects physiognomy was 
clearly indicative of character, especially the nose. He supported the 
general views of Mr. Napier, and he laid great stress on embryology 
as indicative of the resemblance of all forms of animal life. In his 
opinion it taught that there was but one original form of animal life 
in nature. 

Mr. Macericor ALLAN supported the general principles of phy- 
siognomy, observing that most persons were daily in the habit of 
judging of the characters of individuals from their features and ex- 
pressions. He thought physiognomy an important adjunct to phre- 
nology, for as phrenologists could form one idea of the character of a 
man by the form of his skull, so by looking at his face his sentiments 
might be known, and it could be perceived whether he was telling 
the truth by the expression of his eye. 

Dr. Donovan repeated that physiognomy of itself is most deceptive. 
He admitted that every part of the body told its own tale, but the 
various indications must be taken as a whole, and the most important 
part, the skull, should not be left out of consideration. 

Mr. Denby thought too rauch dependence was placed on the con- 
nection between craniology and phrenology ; and, as regarded phy- 
siognomy, that too much reliance was placed on the mere lines of 
the face. Physiognomy when technically considered alone was of 
little value, but when taken in connection with the expression of the 
countenance it referred directly to the mind, through the working of 
the features. To look to the form of the head alone as an indication 
of character he thought was altogether a fallacious method, for a man 
might have the finest developed head with the most depraved mind. 
Referring more particularly to the paper, he regretted that a great 
portion of it had been inaudible to him, and he suggested that it 
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would be better that the Secretary should read papers to the meetings 
where the authors of them could not make themselves audible. 

Mr. CHARLESWORTH expressed a similar opinion. He said that 
owing probably to not having heard the paper distinctly he could not 
tell what was its ultimate object, but he supposed that Mr. Napier 
intended to identify the mind of animals with that of man, and to 
express the opinion that similar features were associated with similar 
dispositions. It was a subject generally interesting, and he hoped 
that the substance of the paper, in a compendious form, should be 
brought before the Society at a subsequent meeting, 

The Rev. Dunsar I. Hearn said the paper did not relate simply 
to physiognomy but to the resemblance between man and certain 
animals, and the essence of it was, as he understood it, that as men are 
divided into moral, intellectual, and passionate classes, so animals may 
be similarly classed, and that they are essentially of the same spiritual 
nature as man. Mr. Heath referred to a passage in the writings 
of St. Paul which, in the authorised translation from the Greek, is ren- 
dered, “‘ we are also His offspring,” from which he said it might be 
inferred that man was connected with superior beings and with the 
lower animals also. The question raised by the paper was not a 
question of physiognomy, but whether the small differences between 
man and animals proved that there was a deeper connection between 
them, and that, he thought, could hardly be denied. There was no 
drawing a line, and if so, they must allow to animals the possession of 
every spiritual quality. 

Mr. Groom Napier in replying to the remarks on his paper, ad- 
verted in the first place to the observations of the Rev. Dunbar 
Heath on the previous paper in regard to the Jews and Europeans. 
He said he considered the Europeans were a moral intellectual race 
which gave them their superior position; while the Jews displayed 
moral power without superior intellect. As to the objection raised 
by Dr. Donovan, on the ground that physiognomy was a deceptive 
guide to character, he admitted that it might not indicate it so exactly 
as the form of the skull, but the features indicated certain qualities ; 
and not only the form of the features was a guide to character, but the 
passing emotions were shown by the expression of the countenance. 
He dissented from the assertion of Mr. Dendy that a finely-formed 
head is sometimes accompanied with low moral character, for he 
never saw a really finely-formed head possessed by a person of a natu- 
rally depraved character. Mr. Napier then pointed to and explained 
a number of drawings of heads and faces which, by their peculiar 
forms and expressions, indicated character. 


The following papers by Mr. Groom Napier were then taken as 
read :—- 


On the Classification of Head Forms. By C. 0. Groom N am Esq., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
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On the Harmony between Geography and Ethnography. By C. 0. 
Groom Napier, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
(ABSTRACT. ) 


Tue principle that man is the type of creation is as applicable to 
geography as zoology. Races in their centres shew qualities in har- 
mony with climatic, botanical, zoological, geographical, and geological 
surroundings. Thus the man of the locality is its key and its epitome. 
Mountains and rivers by their elevation, course, and direction, illustrate 
the history, character, and migrations of races as do deserts, steppes, 
anos, national or racial character and habits ; thus the inhabitants of 
mountainous districts are distinguished for loftiness of spirit and love 
of freedom. The inhabitants of steppes are democratic rather than aris- 
tocratic, whose tendency is to look up to chiefs as to a mountain peak. 
Nations temperate in passions—that is, those under the strictest moral 
government—reside mostly in temperate regions. The rainfall of 
countries typifies the degree of their moral and spiritual advantages, 
the belongings of each centre being considered. 

The animals and plants of different regions of the earth illustrate, 
we have said, the character of the nations. Australia has the most 
debased fauna for so large a country, in harmony with its human 
population. The animals and plants of America are less vigorous 
than those of the eastern hemisphere, in harmony with the compara- 
tive inferiority of its aboriginal men; thus, the bats, the puma, 
jaguar, lama, tapir, bison, opossum, alligator, rhea, and turkey are 
smaller, or less vigorous than the bats of Madagascar, the lion, tiger, 
camel, elephant, African buffalo, kangaroo, crocodile, ostrich, and 
bustard. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Aprit 307TH, 1867. 


Dr. V.P.A.S.L., In THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Fellows elected were announced as under :—C. W. B. Bell, 
M.B., L.L.B., 5th Lancers, Messrs. Clack and Co. ; Thomas Brank- 
stone, Esy., 5, St. German Place, Blackheath ; Rev. T. H. Browne, 
F.G.S., High Wycombe, Bucks; G. R. Dartnell, Esq., Henley in 
Arden ; Robert Eadie, Esq., Blaydon-on-Tyne, Durham ; E. Hooper 
May, Esq., M.D., High Cross, Tottenham ; Thomas Mayne, Esq., M.D., 
Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire; Barr Meadows, Esq., L.R.C.P., 2, 
Warwick Street, W.C. ; John Medd, Esq., M.D., Elm Place, Stratford 
Road, Manchester; Robert G. Moger, Esq., F.R.C.S., Highgate ; 
Henry Muirhead, Esq., M.D., Longdale, Bothwell, Lancashire ; J. C. 
Murray, Esq., M.D., 20, Newgate Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 8. F. 
Simonsen, Esq., F.R.C.S., 21, St. James Street, S.W. ; H. V. Simpson, 
Esq., L.R.C.P., 167, City Road, E.C.; G. Hill Smith, Esq., M.D., 
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Frederick Snaith, Esq., M.D., Boston, Lincolnshire ; Philip Southby, 
Esq., F.G.S., 2, Montague Street, W.; Alexander M. Walker, Esq., 
M.D., Sussex House, Tunbridge Wells ; Charles Warden, Esq., M.D., 
39, Temple Street, Birmingham ; J. I. Waring, Esq., M.D., Savannah, 
Georgia, United States. 

Local Secretary.—J. I. Waring, Esq., M.D., Savannah, Georgia. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were voted for 
the same :— 

From the ImprrtaL ACADEMY OF VIENNA.—Sitzungsberichte der Kai- 
serlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

From J. W. Conran Cox, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.—G. Conway, 
History of the Ojibbeway Nation. Rev. E. White, Theory of 
Missions. Anonymous, Irrationalism of Infidelity. Beaumont, 
Experiments on Gastric Juice. 

From the Imper1aL ARcH#OLOGICAL CoMMISSION OF St. PETERSBURGH. 

—Recueil des Antiquités de la Scythie. Compte rendu des tra- 

vaux de la commission impériale archéologique. 


Mr. C. Carter Buake referred to the presents of drawings of skulls 
from St. Petersburgh, which he said had been supposed to be those of 
a short-headed race of Russians, but they were found to bear an 
affinity to Greeks, and it was now considered that they were evidences 
of an immigration of Greeks into Southern Russia. 

Dr. Hunr called attention to a large number of photographs on the 
table, which had been lent to the Society for their inspection. They 
were aborigines of Natal, and natives of that district, which had been 
collected by Mr. Conrad Cox. Dr. Hunt said the first paper to be 
read that evening was a short communication from Dr. Dupont, re- 
ceived since the previous meeting, mentioning some important disco- 
veries in the bone caves of Belgium since the last report on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Blake. 


Discovery of an Habitation of Man in the Belgian Lehm. By Dr. 
Dupont, Corr. Mem. A.S.L. 


Mr. C. Carter Blake has received the following letter from Dr. 

Dupont, dated Dinant, 18th April, 1867. 
TRANSLATION. 

“‘T have the pleasure to announce to you that I have just disco- 
vered an habitation of man contemporary with rhinoceros, etc. The 
bones are contained in the sands which I last year called lehm, but 
which I now call inferior or fluviatile sands (limon inférieur ou fluri- 
atile), because I was told at Paris that I had thrown confusion into 
the terms. 

“These bones consist of Rhinoceros tichorhinus, horse, reindeer, 
chamois, Ursus speleus, Hyena spelea, Felis spelceus, Canis vulpes, 
Canis lupus. 

“They are all broken, and are evidently the débris of repasts. 
Three hundred flint implements, of a very peculiar form distinct from 
that of man of the reindeer period, have been found therewith. 

“ (Signed) “ Dupont.” 
VoL. V. n 
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The Rev. Dunspar I. Heart said certain reflections suggested 
themselves on hearing Mr. Blake’s report of the discoveries in Belgium 
of the bones of extinct animals with the remains of man. It appeared 
from that report that there were found the bones of eight or ten 
sorts of animals which man had eaten. He had eaten lions of a 
larger and stronger species than any now known, and he had eaten 
the rhinoceros. Now the lion was, of all animals, with the exception 
perhaps of the grisly bear, the strongest for attack ; and the rhino- 
ceros was the strongest for defence. These were in proximity with 
naked man, and what could a naked man do with any quadrupeds at 
the present day? He was not nimble enough to catch them ; nor 
had he naturally any mode of attacking them. It was, therefore, a 
wonderful fact that man in former times could destroy and eat the 
lion and the rhinoceros. It was supposed to be the same man, a 
specimen of whose jaw was on the table, which was pronounced to be 
different from that of any known living race of mankind, being half 
man and half ape ; he lived, it was stated, before the reindeer period, 
which was a period of great cold. Now, it appeared that the varia- 
tions of the ecliptic, which were assumed to be one cause of the 
change of temperature in this part of the globe, required 25,000 years 
for their completion, therefore it might be assumed that 12,000 years 
must have elapsed since that cold period, and the previous deposition 
of two hundred feet of fluviatile deposits shows that the man who 
lived in those caves, and ate lion and the rhinoceros, lived myriads of 
years before the reindeer period. His reflections on the condition of 
man living in proximity with those animals, and able to overpower 
them, tended to show that he must have availed himself of the three 
things which man at the present day can do, and which can be done 
but by one other animal. He can unite with others to accomplish a 
required object, he can throw a stone, and he can use a stick as a 
weapon of offence; these, he considered, were the elements which 
gave man his power. Apes alone, of all other animals, could do the 
same. 

Major OwEN made a few observations to show that the period cal- 
culated for the precession of the equinoxes was but exceedingly small 
compared with other observed astronomical changes. 

Mr. WESLEY inquired how it could be ascertained that the broken 
bones found in the caves had been split for the purpose of extracting 
the marrow, and that they had not been broken accidentally. 

Mr. Carter Bike, in reply to Mr. Wesley’s question, referred to 
M. Lartet’s memoir to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which the 
different characters of bones split for food and those broken accidentally 
were pointed out, as shown in the remains found in Aurignac. There 
alk the bones were split in the same manner as is at present practised 
by the Laplanders to extract the marrow, the bone being divided into 
two great segments. In that manner, also, the bones in the Belgian 
caves were split, especially in one near Chaleux, in which 30,000 
flint implements were found, and a large percentage of split bones. 
Even in the days of Dean Buckland the process by which the hyena 
split the bones of animals for food had been well described. The 
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fractures had been shown to be different from those of the bones 
split by man, the latter being longitudinal. Mr. Blake further stated, 
in reply to a question put to him by Dr. Charnock, that he could not 
point out the exact position of the cave wherein Dr. Dupont had 
made the recent discoveries, but he believed it was higher up the river 
than the caves he himself had visited in company with the Chairman. 
There had been discovered in that vicinity twenty-eight bone caves. 
Mr. Blake referred to a diagram to explain the character of the strata. 
At a level of two hundred feet above the river, there was a deposit of 
angular pebbles ; under that (in the caves) were various stalagmite 
beds, and a deposit of sand, called by Dr. Dupont lehm, or limon fluvia- 
tile, formed by the action of the river which had left it. This deposit 
was very different from the angular pebble deposit overlying it, contain- 
ing bones of reindeer. Beneath all was a stratum of rolled pebbles 
which had been for a longer time exposed to the action of water, and 
in that the remains of beaver were found. In the lehm deposit at 
the Naulette cave human remains were discovered, and among them 
the jaw of a man of an age far more ancient than that of the reindeer 
period. In the stratified deposit, new called by Dr. Dupont limon 
inférieur, a succession of the remains of different extinct animals was 
found, including the rhinoceros, elephant, and bear, and now Dr. 
Dupont had discovered the bones of the cave lion associated with the 
remains of man, the bones being split longitudinally and evidently 
under the same conditions as other bones of the same period which 
had been described from other caves. The only osseous remains of 
the man of that period had been shown to the Society last autumn. 
In the cave in the South of France there was found a human tooth 
and a finger bone, associated with the hyena and rhinoceros. It 
was a rarity to find the bones of the rhinoceros split by man in the 
caves of France, but now the fact had been proved in the bone caves 
of Belgium. He hoped that Dr. Dupont would continue his valuable 
researches in those caves. 


On the Topographical Nomenclature of Turkish Asia Minor. By HypE 
CuaRKE, Esq., Member of the German Oriental Society, of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Academy of Anatolia, of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers of Vienna. 


I sHALL first proceed to notice the affinities between names in Turkis- 
tan or Tartary, as obtained from the pages of Vambéry, and of which 
I have recognised Osmanlee equivalents. 

Kahriman is described as on the Khiva road, and Karaman as the 
name of a Turkoman tribe ; with these | compare Karaman, the name 
of a town and eyalet in Anatolia, known to Europeans as Caramania. 
Ooloo Balkan and Kuchuk (or Little) Balkan, are named as on the 
Khiva road. The title of the Balkan mountains in Roomelia readily 
suggests itself. Kara Balkan is a name of a Turkoman tribe. This 
form of Ooloo Balkan will be found in Anatolia. It is enough to 
name Ooloo Borloo, Ooloo Kyshla. Gumush Tepe, or the Silver Hill 
or Mound, is repeated naturally in Anatolia as Gumush Tepe, and as 
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Gumush Dagh, or Silver Mountain. I do not consider the epithet 
necessarily betokens the presence of silver, but that it may be applied 
to a white hill. 

The epithet for black, kara, is of course as freely used in Turkistan 
as by the Osmanlees ; also that for white, ak, and that for red, kyzyl. 
Kara tepeh, black hill, is on the South Caspian. Ak soo, the white 
water or white river, in Chinese Tartary, is a name commonly re- 
peated in the west. Ak mesjid, the white mosque or chapel, Whit- 
church, is found in Khiva. Kyzyl Takir is a name on the Khiva 
road. Xyzyl is a common epithet throughout the west. Takir Dagh 
is the Osmanlee name for Rodesto, on the Sea of Marmora. Orta- 
kuju, another station on the Khiva road, is a constant name in the 
west ; as Ortakeue, or middle village, being the Osmanlee equivalent 
for Middleton or Milton. Karakol, on the Khiva and Bokhara road, 
the name for a guardhouse on a road, is common throughout the 
west, in Asia and Europe; so, too, is Derbend or Derwend, the name 
for a pass or gorge. Yeni Hissar, New Castle, in Chinese Tartary, is 
another of the same class. 

Common names of villages and hamlets in the west are paralleled 
by Khojalar, in Kiva ; Kanli, in Khiva ; Boghdala, on the Khiva road ; 
Dari, on the Khiva and Mesjid road ; Khoja Ji, on the Khiva and 
Kungrad road ; Geukcheh, on the same road ; Shikhlar, in Khiva. 
Burunjik, a Turkoman tribe. Chavdar, the name of a Turkoman tribe, 
we have repeated in Chavdar Hissar in Anatolia ; so, too, the name of 
Geuklan, another tribe, and of Yalova. Karaval, a name of a Turkoman 
tribe, I take to be the common form Xara aoghl in Southern Anatolia. 

Of the repetition of familiar names of towns, may be cited Khandek, 
in Chinese Tartary and in Anatolia. The more remarkable, however, 
are in a group in the Smyrna district : Bainder, in the Cayster valley ; 
Eudemish, the next town beyond it; Ooshak, a town of the interior. 
Baindir is likewise the name of another town in Anatolia. It would 
appear as if offshoots of the Eutemish and Baindir tribes had wan- 
dered into the Cayster or Little Meander upper valley, and there 
formed stations. 

When Professor Vambéry’s Dictionary of the Jagatai language ap- 
pears, this may give us more information, as it will afford materials 
for parallel forms of Osmanlee and Jagatai. If we possessed a greater 

number of names in Tartary, we should have better means of com- 
paring with the Ottoman empire ; for, as the system of the formation 
of local names is everywhere the same, the names of villages will 
correspond. 

One of the most interesting topics of inquiry, is that as to the 
tribes of Turkistan participating in the various conquests of the west. 
For this we want likewise a bederoll. Mr J. S. Taylor, H.B.M. con- 
sul at Erzeroom, has occupied himself in collecting the names of 
Arab tribes and families ; but we want the same labour for the Turko- 
mans. So far as the above few facts go, they confirm the historical 
account of the migration from east to west of these tribes. It is to 
be observed, that some of the names of tribes given in Vambéry are 
derived from localities ; and, in the absence of more specific and de- 
tailed information, we are in no position to generalise. 
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Then, too, comes the question of the racial character of the tribes 

of Turkistan, and of those nomad or settled in Asia Minor. There 
can be no doubt that in Asia Minor we have more than one distinct 
type. So, too, among the Krim Tartars, now in the Dobruja; and 
everywhere the Turks are distributed. What I have noticed in 
Anatolia, among the Krim Tartars, and among the Daghestanlis, 
is, that the upper classes resembled the Osmanlees, while the lower 
classes had a greater or less Mongol tendency, with eyes and cheek 
bones approaching the Mongol type. Among the Nogais, I did 
not notice any people of Osmanlee type. Among the tribes whose 
migrations I had the opportunity of witnessing, were the Yuruk and 
other Kyzilbash Turkomans, Krim Tartars, Koords, Nogais, and the 
so-called Circassians and Chetchens. 

The general basis of Turkish topographical nomenclature, in the 
east or the west, in Chinese Tartary or Roumelia, in Krim Tartary or 
Persia, is of course the application of common terms, as mountain, 
hill, mound, stone, river, water, lake, pass, ford, spring, castle, village, 
plane tree, poplar, etc., with the epithets great, small, black, white, 
red, green, gold, silver, snow, old, new, middle. Thus for mountains 
we have snow, white, silver, goose, black, gold, red; for rivers we 
have black, white, red, green, yellow, sky, dry. 

With regard to numerals, three, five, seven, and forty are favourites. 
We have keurk gechid, forty fords; keurk aghaj, forty trees ; keurk 
kilisse, forty churches. 

The names generally are such as we used in Anglo-Saxon times, 
and we still apply in naming objects and places in America, Australia, 
and New Zealand. There are, however, features to be observed in 
those parts of the Turkish domains where they have supplanted a 
settled race. The Greek rivers retain sometimes the old name, as the 
Mendereh, the Meander of Anatolia; but the Cayster becomes the 
Kuchuk Mendereh, or Little Meeander. Generally speaking, the rivers 
are renamed with Turkish names, denoting that when the Turkish 
immigrants arrived, the wave of war had already passed over, sweep- 
ing away the old local population, and bringing in a population suffi- 
ciently numerous to use its own language alone. It is rarely the 
name of a Greek city is saved, and then chiefly of those places on the 
coast which held out longest. Such are Smyrna, Pergamus, Magnesia 
ad Sipylum, Phoczea, in Western Anatolia. Ephesus is lost as a name, 
but preserved in a Greek form of Agios Theologos, represented by 
Ayasolook, Tralles was changed, and Magnesia ad Mzeandrum totally 
lost. Perishing Sardis was saved, but Philadelphia and Thyatira 
adopted Turkish names. It is only a few great towns, which stood 
their siege, capitulated, and maintained a partial Christian popula- 
tion, which retained their Greek names. Of this we have an example 
in Ephesus. 

In most cases, all but the walls of the city or citadel had perished, 
and these were used as sheep or cattle folds, with the simple name of 
Hissar, the equivalent of Chester and Caster. Thus we have :— 
Karah Hissar, Black Castle ; Karajah Hissar, Blackish Castle ; Ak 
Hissar, White Castle, Whitchester ; Kyzil Hissar, Red Castle ; Gyuzel 
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Hissar, Fair Castle ; Eske Hissar, Old Castle, Old Chester. Veeran, or 
viran and esseer, ruins, is quite as common a name. Sheher, city, applies 
as much to a ruined city as a new one; and veeran sheher, or ruined 
city, is a special name. Thus we have reproduced the same features 
as in Anglo-Saxon Britain ; and it is only fair to believe they repre- 
sent the like facts and events. 

In Greece, although it was possessed by the Turks for centuries, we 
find few Turkish names, and the Greek nomenclature is largely pre- 
served. In Wales, too, we find Welsh names, and few English names. 

England must represent a conquest by the Anglo-Saxons in mass, 
when the country population was driven forward or extirpated ; when 
it was unsafe to keep its members as slaves, with a ready refuge to 
their brethren in the field ; and when the only portions of included 
population saved, would be the inhabitants of such towns as capitu- 
lated. It may, however, be very much questioned, if the evidence of 
local names is to be taken, whether London itself could have long 
preserved its former inhabitants after its occupation by the invaders. 

What we find in England and Turkey is identical; but it is very 
different from what took place after the conquest of Gaul by the 
Franks, of Burgundy by the Burgundians, of Italy by the Lombards, 
of Spain by the Goths, and of Russia by the Warings. If we go be- 
yond the Turkish districts in their empire, we come upon Greek, 
Albanian, Bulgarian, Servian, Wallak, Russian, Lesghian, Armenian, 
Koord, and Arab ; as around England we had at one time Cornish, 
Welsh, Cumbrian, and Erse, and still have Welsh and Erse, the latter 
bounding the northern advance. 

We find in Turkey another anthropological detail of interest, the 
acquisition or non-acquisition of the language of the conquerors. The 
rayah Greeks, or native Christians of Anatolia, assumed Turkish as 
their sole language, though obsolete Greek was read by the priests for 
religious service. In Candia, although one-third of the Greek popula- 
tion is Mussulman, and uses a foreign language for its worship, its 
sole spoken language is Greek. 

The question of the forced conversion of bodies of Christian natives 
of Anatolia to Islam, is not.worth long consideration in reference to 
the present population. Many were doubtless converted by interest, 
and many by force ; but these have no representatives in the popula- 
tion of the interior, settled or nomad, in the hills or plains, Turkoman 
or Yurook. On the west we find no new Turkish populations ; on 
the east we are encountered by Lesghians, Armenians, and Koords. 
Nothing better attests the decline and reduction of the old popula- 
tion of Western Anatolia, than the advance of the Koords, who may 
be found at the head of the Meeander valley. Indeed, the advance 
of the Turkoman nomads, when supreme, must have been fatal to 
the Christian cultivators ; and the nomads reach the coast even now 
at every point. They come in sight of Smyrna within five miles. 
While the nomads swept the plains, some of their tribes occupied the 
hills, so that the Christians had no refuge but the great towns, where 
they were protected by treaties and charters. 

To these observations on the Turkomans of Asia Minor I will add 
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some on the Kizzilbash, in consequence of the publication of a report 
of Mr. J. G. Taylor, H.B.M. consul in Koordistan, who, on my recom- 
mendation, has been lately named as Local Secretary for Erzeroom. 
Mr. Taylor says, the Kizzilbash are semi-independent, as secure in 
their inaccessible or difficult mountains ; they pay what duties they 
like, refuse recruits, and disobey mudiers or sub-governors, other than 
those of their own race, and approved by themselves. Mr. Taylor 
estimates their whole number at not less then 200,000 men. (4) 

Their chiefs are rich in their own rude way, but the great majority 
of the Kizzilbash are hopelessly poor, from the large amount they are 
yearly obliged to pay their aghas or chiefs, who take a fifth of their 
agricultural produce, and a certain number of sheep, butter, and 
money yearly. 

Their religion is a curious mixture of Islam, Christianity, and Pa- 
ganism. They worship the sun, large stones, and trees, and profess 
many other doctrines, which Mr. Taylor considers were originally de- 
rived from the Kerametta and Assassins, who rose in the third cen- 
tury of the Hegira, being common to the Noseegreet and Druses of 
Mount Lebanon, and other parts of Syria. On these subjects, Mr. 
Taylor, who is an accomplished Arabic scholar, is one of our chief 
authorities. He says, in the jumble of Kizzilbash religion, Ali holds 
the chief place, but they regard Jesus Christ with particular respect, 
as they, in fact, believe that all the prophets and holy men from 
Adam to Ali were but different incarnations of the Deity. Ali, as 
coming last, they reverence most. 

Mysterious and scandalous rites, totally unfounded in fact, have 
been attributed to them ; such as the promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes in a previously darkened room. This scandal, Mr. Taylor con- 
siders, has arisen from the secresy they observe during their prayer- 
meetings, at which, on stated occasions, they partake of consecrated 
bread and wine ; they are totally ignorant of reading and writing, 
and therefore generally fanatics in their faith. In religious matters, 
they, therefore, implicitly obey the guidance of their spiritual chiefs, 
called Deydees and Peyeds, who, under the circumstances, exercise 
unbounded influence over them, and preside at their prayer-meetings, 
on which occasions they chant the praises and attributes of Ali and 
the twelve Ismans. 

Mr. Taylor says that some of the Kizzilbashes, including an influ- 
ential chief and his followers, have embraced Protestant doctrines from 
an American missionary to the Armenians. 

He states that the Kizzilbash exist not only in the Deyvain in 
Koordistan, but everywhere from there to Constantinople, including 
the districts about Sivas, and the mountains near Malatia, Paloo, 
Adiamoo, and Kharspool, and that they are generally disaffected to 
the Osmanlees, to whom Mr. Taylor thinks they would be dangerous 
in case of a Russian invasion on that side. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether much as they dislike the Osmanlee, they know any kind 
of Christians so little as to prefer the latter ; they would most likely 
be found, as of old, on the side of the Osmanlee. 

I have met the Kizzilbash or Red Head in the West of Asia Minor, 
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in the mountains and valleys of the Meander, the Cayster, and the 
Hermies, and, I believe, he is to be found on the south coast, and in 
the east beyond Turkey. In Western Asia Minor they are called 
Yurucks, and are by the Christians confounded with the gipsies. 
Their area is to be extended far beyond Mr. Taylor’s limits, and they 
are deserving of special investigation. Mr. Taylor’s observations are 
a good foundation. 

I have given, on this occasion, evidence of the origin of the Turko- 
man population of Asia Minor from Turkistan in confirmation of the 
historical testimony ; but in my report to the Society in Western 
Asia Minor, I have called attention to the circumstance that there 
are ethnological differences among the Turks of Asia Minor, and that 
they include two if not three races. The Osmanlees differ from the 
Kizzilbashes, but there appear to be Turkomans distinct from the 
two. The eye of the Mongol type is not common in Western Asia 
Minor, though I have observed the Mongol face and feet, it may have 
been in the case of black or Crim Tatars. Among the Crim Tatars, 
I have observed the Mongol type much more developed. 

The only distinction I have noticed among the Kizzilbashes has been 
in the form of the ear, and I have seen the top overlapping, but this 
may have been from the turban pressing upon it. 

Some of the mountain tribes freely yield volunteer irregular Bashi- 
bazooks, but the regular Kizzilbashes do not, and neither willingly 
supply conscripts for the regular army. Among the Bashibazooks, I 
have seen some very fine men. The regular Kizzilbashes have ap- 
peared to me more wiry. 

The Kizzilbash is poor and dirty, and his women are commonly 
dirtily dressed, which is a necessary consequence of their drudgery. 
The women do most of the hard work, while, with the Osmanlees, the 
men work and the women attend to their household duties. Many 
of the Kizzilbashes are wood-cutters and charcoal burners, and the 
women are to be seen sawing the wood, and loading the mules and 
leading them, while the man scampers along with his gun or rides. 

This state of affairs led me to make an inquiry. I have observed 
that commonly, where the women have distinct rights of property, 
as in France or Belgium, they get a heavy share of the work. I have 
seen a woman, a cow, and a donkey harnessed to a plough, of which 
a man held the stilts ; but the woman, most likely, had a distinct in- 
heritance in a small parcel of same field. Under such circumstances, 
the men are found the best dressed. The rajah or Turkish-speaking 
Greeks of Asia Minor work their women heavily in the fields, but 
then the wives transact the money business, and the daughters hold 
the chief shares in the inheritance. 

I suspect the Kizzilbash women must be under like circumstances, 
though I was assured to the contrary by well-informed persons, who, 
of course, had no positive information one way or the other. At 
length I got an occasion to test it, and we said to a Kizzilbash chief, 
“We wish to know what you do with your money when you sell 
timber; whether you keep it yourself or give it to your wives?” 
After trying to ascertain which solution would be most pleasing, and, 
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being left to himself with an assurance the answer was only on a 
matter of curiosity, he said, ‘‘ We give our money to our wives.” 

I always understood, like Mr. Taylor, that the women attend the 
prayer-meetings, that the meetings are strictly guarded by sentries, 
and that only the initiate are admitted ; and I have heard the same 
aspersions, which seem altogether inconsistent with the habits of the 
people. Of their rites I know nothing, but consider them to be sec- 
taries of Ali, from the public appellation of Kizzilbashes. I have 
found them ignorant of reading and writing, improvident in their 
habits, and not always reliable in their transactions, differing much 
from the Osmanlee. 

They speak Turkish with a strong Turkoman accent ; this, how- 
ever, of itself is no strict ethnological proof of Turkoman descent ; but 
the most anomalous member of the Turkish group is the Osmanlee 
himself, who shows a high character as decidedly as some members 
show a Mongol character. The Turkish group is more probably com- 
posed of elements brought together by political influences, and neces- 
sarily using the same language, than composed of homogeneous Mo- 
nological elements. Within an historical period tribes of Northern 
Asia have lost and acquired a Turkish language. The solution of 
these questions involves the solution of the history of the Turkish 
history and migrations. The relations between the Turk, the Manchoo, 
and the Mongol are very curious and suggestive, and they have been 
mixed together on various occasions. 

Besides the strict questions of race and language there is that of 
religion. I do not understand from Mr. Taylor’s references that he 
intends to suggest any southern racial influence, but only the possible 
spread of Assassin dogmas. The Ali dogmas were possibly acquired 
in the migration through Persia, but the Assassin and Syrian dogmas 
may have been subsequently adopted. 2 : 


Mr. MAckENzIE made some remarks on the adoption of the Turkish 
language by the rayah Greeks. He said, a similar practice had pre- 
vailed in Egypt, where the priests read the Coptic language without 
understanding it. 

The Cuarrman, referring to Dr. Clarke’s remark as to the Djaghatai, 
said that the Library of the East India Company contained a fine MS. 
in that language, called Babur Nameh. The Djagatai was principally 
derived from the Uighur, which also formed the basis of the language 
of the Osmanli Turks. The author of the paper had noticed, that 
among the Anatolians, the Krim Tatars, etc., the upper classes re- 
sembled the Osmanlis, while the lower classes approached the Mongol 
type. The Chairman had noticed in Hungary that many of the lower 
orders resembled the Mongols, which convinced him that the Huns 
had never been entirely driven out.of that country. Might not this 
have arisen in Anatolia, and through the alliances of the Upper classes 
with the Georgians and Circassians. Referring to the topographical 
nomenclature of the paper, the Chairman said mistakes often arose 
through confounding similar-sounding words : thus, Kahriman, on the 
Khiva road, might mean “ The Hill of Pomegranates ;” whereas Ka- 
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raman, or Caramania, was probably derived from the name of a tribe 
or prince. Again, Balkan meant “a chain of mountains,” and Ooloo 
Balkan signified the Great Balkan. Now, in Kalmuck w/a, ola ohla, 
gola (from which, no doubt, the slaves got their gora) meant a “ moun- 
tain,” and in Mantchu, wla meant a “river.” There was the Kirin 
Ula and the Sahalien Ula, 7.e. “the black river,’ which the Chinese 
called Hih lung keang, i.e., “the black dragon river ;’ and the Tun- 
guses, the Amur or Yamur, i.e., “the great river.” This little word 
ula had found its way into Finland, where there was a town named 
Uleaborg, at the mouth of the Ulea, which the Finns called Uula. 
Heemus, the classical name of the Balkan (whence the Turks got their 
Emineh Dégh), was said to be derived from Hzemus, son of Boreas, 
who was changed into a mountain. It was perhaps the only Sanskrit 
local name in Europe ; and was, doubtless, from Aima, snow. The 
Imaus of Pliny, which, according to some, referred to a part of the 
Taurus chain in Asia Minor, and by others, to the Himalaya itself, 
meant the same thing. Pliny himself was aware that in the language 
of the natives Imaus meant “snowy.” Further, Himalaya in Sanskrit 
signified “the abode of snow.” 

Mr. Hype Ciarke said that the difference’ between the Osmanlees 
and the lower classes had been attributed by the Chairman to inter- 
marriages with Circassians and Georgians, though he was not inclined 
to adopt that opinion. Among the Krim Tartars there was a great 
distinction between the upper and the lower classes, the former hav- 
ing countenances resembling Europeans. But that was not the case 
with the Turkomans. He never knew a distinct Mongol type of face 
among them, and in that respect they were very different from the 
Krim Tartars, who had a distinct Mongol character. It was true that 
the higher classes in Turkey had intermarried with the Georgians and 
Circassians, but it became difficult to ascertain what had become of 
the offspring of those intermarriages, because the difference of type 
was not confined to the upper classes. It was a remarkable fact that 
there would seldom be found in Constantinople the descendant of an 
ancient historical family. It was the same also in the provinces ; 
their offspring appeared to become extinct in two or three genera- 
tions. He was therefore inclined to doubt whether the difference in 
type was owing to intermarriages, which had produced an extinction 
of the mixed offspring. 

The next paper read was on a stone axe from Brazil. 


Notes on a Stone Axe from the Rio Madera, Empire of Brazil. By 
Kenneto R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 


Tue axe now laid upon the table presents few points on which any 
comment is necessary ; but, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Henry 
George Williams, our local secretary for Cearé, North Brazils, he has 
requested me to communicate its history so far as known, and at the 
same time present it to the Museum of the Society. 

A half-caste Indian trader, Domenico Fuente, in the course of his 
business, proceeded as far west as the Rio Madera, about 60° west 
longitude, the point of confluence with the Solimoens (as the Amazonas 
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is called for a part of its course), being about 3° south latitude, near 
the town or settlement of Serp4é. On its banks reside several tribes 
allied to the Tupi branch of the Guarani race; and among the 
Rachavas, a subdivision of the Tupi, this stone axe was acquired, and 
brought back to Cearé. Here it passed into the hands of Senhor 
Joao da Brigido, a member of the house of representatives of the 
Capitancia of Ceara, who lately presented the implement to Mr. 
Williams, by whom it has been brought to Europe. 

This axe presents, therefore, a peculiar feature of interest, in being 
the first hitherto obtained so far from the Brazilian coast. Similar 
implements have been brought to Europe ; and, on the 1st of March, 
1860, we find the Hon. Robert Marsham exhibiting several axes be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries of London. In the remarks this gen- 
tleman made, we find some interesting details as to the value assigned 
by the Indians to these objects. He says :*— 

“T inquired through the chief, who could speak a few words of 
Portuguese, if they (the Apinajés, residing on the Tocantins) had 
anything to barter. At first they all declared they had nothing ; 
but, on my opening a box full of things they most valued, such as 
beads, knives, looking-glasses, etc., they soon brought out all their 
possessions, and were most anxious to begin the barter. In this way 
I obtained six or seven stone axes, at the rate of one stone axe for 
one new American axe ; a much higher price than they demanded for 
their clubs, bows and arrows, feather head-dresses, etc.” 

It would appear from Mr. Marsham’s statements, that these axes 
are not used in actual warfare, but for hacking the bodies of the slain 
after battle. But the shape of those brought by Mr. Marsham differs 
from that of the instance before us. They resemble in shape a semi- 
circular cheese-cutter, as used in ordinary commerce ; whereas I am 
disposed to think that the Madera axe was fixed in the clefts of a 
stick, and used like a hoe. 

But it appears from’ Mr. Marsham’s inquiries, that these stone 
axes were not manufactured by the tribe from whom he acquired 
them, but by a more warlike tribe, the Gavéos. The Chavantes and 
Cherentes, also located on the Tocantins, manufacture these axes. 
Mr. Marsham could not learn that any other Indians than those of 
the Tocantins have such axes ; but they all made use of stone celts. 
We have now to add the tribes of the Madera to these axe-making 
races ; and it is interesting to be able to contrast this specimen of 
native skill with others of a far different era and origin. 

I may take this opportunity of saying, that the anthropology of 
Brazil is yet but very little understood ; the indolence of the natives, 
the ferocity of the predatory tribes, and the sparseness of population, 
materially impede any inquiries in that direction. At some time we 
may hope for more exact details concerning the interior tribes ; at 
present we can only welcome such small, though important, contri- 
butions as these. 

The proximate opening of the Amazonas to general commerce, to 
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date from the 7th of September next, and the impetus which this 
may give to anthropological science may lead to a better acquaint- 
ance on our parts with the natives of the mediterranean river-system 
of the Brazilian empire. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
present proposed free navigation of the Amazonas does not extend to 
the Madera, the Puris, the Tapajoz, the Rio Negro, and other inte- 
rior rivers. For some years past there has been a fortnightly steamer 
from Paré, at the mouth of the Maraiion, to the confluence of the 
Amazonas and the Rio Negro; but the singular peculiarities of the 
country and climate have hitherto tempted few travellers to remain ; 
and, with the exception of Captain Burton, Mr. Bates, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Swann (who was, some few years since, most ill used by the Bra- 
zilian civilised government, in much the same way as our unfortunate 
colleague Captain Cameron now is in another part of the world), and 
a very few others, I know of no scientific explorers. I may add, that 
Mr. Williams proposes to cast into a written form some reminiscences 
of his experiences amidst the natives of the Capitancia of Ceara, and 
to submit them to this Society at some future period. In the mean- 
time, I think we are greatly indebted to him for this addition to our 
collection of an object of such rarity and interest. No other society, 
so far as I know, possesses any specimen of the kind. 


Mr. MackeEnzIg, in reply to questions, said he was not aware that 
the Indians attached a peculiar value to those implements, further 
than that which arose from the great trouble in making them. The 
chief value of the axe on the table was derived from the fact of its 
coming so far from the coast. 

Mr. Carter BuakE said, in reference to the distinction between the 
axe on the table and Peruvian axes, that some of the latter were more 
of the shape of a cheese cutter. 

Mr. Hype CLarkKE made some further explanation in reference to 
the failure of progeny from mixed marriages in Turkey, alluded to in 
his paper. He said that in “the good old times” in Turkey, when 
at any moment a man might be deprived of life by the bowstring by 
order of the Sultan, the practice prevailed of preserving the property 
to a family by giving it to a mosque, say on condition of burning a 
lamp at some particular shrine, and the church afterwards gave back 
the property to the former owner, who had to pay annually the cost 
of burning the lamp ; it being a condition that on the failure of male 
heirs the estate should lapse to the church. In this manner at least 
one-third of the landed property of Turkey had become vested in the 
church. Mr. Clarke explained further other means by which the 
church acquired property in Turkey, failing male issue, in confirm- 
ation of his opinion that mixed marriages had not resulted in a con- 
tinued offspring. 
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Houghton on the Land Dayas of Sarawak. elxxxix 


On the Land Dayas of Upper Sardéwak, Seutah, Sikoy, Setany, and 
Quop. By Epwarp P. Houeuton, M.D., Medical Officer, Sara- 
wak Government. [The paper will appear at length in the 
Memoirs. Abstract.] 

Dr. Houghton gave a minute description of the Dayas, under the 
heads physical characters, births, length of life, uterogestation, dis- 
eases, religion, food, habitations, disposal of the dead, belief in a fu- 


ture state, domestic animals, and government. i 

Mr, Mackenzi£ remarked on the excellent and lucid arrangement fy 
of the different subjects treated of, which, he thought, might be ao 
adopted with advantage by all travellers. It was a much more easy at 


and simple mode of stating the facts noticed, and, he thought, it 
would be of great service to the advancement of Anthropological 
science, if a series of rules were laid down as a guide to other tra- 
vellers on the statement of observations. 

Mr. Carter Buake replied, in answer to a question, that the mean- i 
ing of the word Dyak was “ savage” or “ wild.” A 

Mr. McGricor ALLAN, reverting to the concluding observations 
in Mr. Clarke’s paper, that the intermixture of the Osmanlees and 
Georgians did not produce a permanent race, said, that fact confirmed 
the views of the late Mr. Knox, that no two distinct races succeed in 
producing a permanent offspring. He wished to know whether it was 
Mr. Clarke’s opinion that, in conformity with the views of Dr. Knox, 
the Turkish race would disappear in Europe. Many Americans were 
now entertaining the notion that they should mix with the negro race 
to produce a superior race of men, but if the opinions of Dr. Knox 
were correct, that doctrine would prove altogether fallacious. 

Mr. Hype Crarke said he never believed in the permanence of the 
intermixed races, but there was a great difference between giving 
broad facts as he had done, and carrying them out with statistical re- 
sults. There were many old families in Turkey, and all were in the 
habit of intermarrying with Georgians and Circassians, but there were 
many different circumstances which might prevent the attainment of 
a positive decision as to extinction of races, any approximation to 
which could only be arrived at by statistical returns. He had, how- 
ever, entered into the question of the probable extinction of the Turks 
and the increase of Christians in Turkey, in a paper which had been 
read before the Statistical Society. It was very rare, he said, to see 
a Mulatto in Turkey, though there were many black children. 

The following paper was then taken as read. 


On the Fishing Indians of Vancouver's Island. By E. B. Boae, Esq., 
M.D. [The paper will appear at length in the Memoirs. See 
Anthropological Review, vol. iv, p. 400.} 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Cxc 


May 141, 1867. 
Dr. Cuarnock, V.P.,1N THE CHAIR. 


The minutes of the former meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Fellows were elected :—Anastasius Agathides, Esq., 
28, Kildare Terrace, W.; The Rev. John Congreve, M.A., Lower 
Tooting, Surrey ; C. W. Eddy, Esq., M.D., M.A., 24, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster ; C. B. Ker, Esq., M.D. Edin., Hadley House, Chelten- 
ham; The Rev. James Kernahan, M.A., Ph.D., 22, Navarino Road, 
Dalston, N.E.; Evan Powell Meredith, Esq., Agincourt Square, Mon- 
mouth ; Flaxman Spurrell, Esq., F.R.C.P. Edin., F.R.C.S. Eng., Bel- 
vedere, Kent ; John Scott, Esq., M.D., 8, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.; Thomas M. Smith, Esq., M.D., Gorforth House, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; John E. Smyth, Esq., B.A., L.M., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
2, China Terrace, Kennington Road, 8.; A. B. Stark, Esq., M.D., 62, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool ; George Walker, Esq., M.D., Glasgow 
M.R.C.S., 11, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

Joint Local Secretary for Stockholm.— Professor Hildebrand. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were voted for 
the same :— 

For THE Museum. 
From K. R. H. Mackenzir, Esq., F.S.A.—A piece of slag from a 
Roman forge at Hackness, Yorkshire. 
For THE Liprary. 

From the Author.—GerorceE Esq. On Irish Ethnology. 

From the Author.—Dr. J. Barnarp Davis. On Peculiar Crania 

from the South Pacific. 

From the Author.—W. C. Denny, Esq. ‘Y¥vxy; a treatise on the 

birth and pilgrimage of thought. 

From the Author.—J. Perrty. Zulu-English Dictionary. 

From T. BenpysHe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L.—Works of Horace, Virgil, 
Tacitus, Lucretius, Cesar, Cicero, Aristotle, Sallust, Demos- 
thenes. Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces. Robertson, Works 
of. Hallam, Literature of Europe. Biographie Générale. Pres- 
cott, History of the Conquest of Peru. Lyell, Travels in North 
America. Watson, Histories of Philip the Second and Third. 
Goodwin, Latin and English Dictionary. Potter, Characteristics 
of the Greek Philosophers. Maximus Tyrus, Philosophi Pla- 
tonici. Smith, Translation of Thucydides. Arnold and Bloom- 
field, Works of Thucydides. Keightley, History of Greece. Mon- 
tesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains. Barthel, C., 
Die Deutsche Natural Literature. Beneke, Die Neue Psycho- 
logie ; Lehrbuch der Psychologie. Cicero, Tusculanarum Dispu- 
tationem. Geology, Remarks on Bishop Sumner. Murray, 
Handbook of Northern Italy. Schlegel, Philosophy of Life. 
Nares, E., Elements of General History. Lardner, History of 
Rome. 

Mr. Mackenzie presented for inspection some bronze implements 
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Letter from Dr. Broca. exci 


which were represented to have been found by a workman when ex- 
cavating for the railway near Hammersmith ; they were said to have 
been contained in an urn which had fallen to pieces. Mr. Mackenzie 
did not profess to know whether they were authentic or not, but they 
had been shown to him by a gentleman who had purchased them 
from the workmen. The implements, one of which was a dagger, 
another a badge, and a third a ring, were examined closely by several 
members who considered them not authentic. 

Major Owen said there was the date of 1021 upon one of them in 
figures that were unmistakably modern. 

Mr. Cuarke, Mr. Carrer and others, were also of the 
same opinion, and 

Mr. Mackenzie himself was not inclined to support their au- 
thenticity ; but he said that as they had been shown to him by a 
gentleman who believed they had been dug out of the ground, he 
thought it desirable to produce them for inspection. 

The Cuarrman had not a doubt that the articles in question were 
forgeries : the date ‘was very suspicious. He had, moreover, within 
the last fortnight, seen a duplicate of these relics in the possession of 
another person in Hammersmith, purchased from one of the workmen 
on the railway. 

Dr. Hunt said he had been deputed by the Council to propose the 
thanks of the Society to their late zealous Local Secretary at Smyrna, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, who, while he remained at Smyrna, had discharged 
the duties of the office in a manner highly satisfactory to the Council. 
He, Dr. Hunt, therefore, begged to propose their best thanks to Mr. 
Hyde Clarke for the good services he had rendered. He congratulated 
him on his return to this country, and hoped he would continue to 
give his valuable aid to the Society. 

The motion was seconded by Major Owen and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hype Cuarke said he felt much indebted to the Society for the 
tribute of thanks they had given him. It was, however, unnecessary, 
and uncalled for. He had endeavoured to do his duty and he found 
sufficient interest in what he had undertaken to amply reward him 
for the labour. 

Dr. Hunt then announced that he had received a letter from Dr. 
P. Broca, of Paris, of which the following is a translation, accompanied 
by thirty tickets for admission to the Egyptian Anthropological Ex- 
hibition at Paris. 

TRANSLATION. 
Paris, May 2, 1867. 

“The Anthropological Society of Paris, charged by the Viceroy of 
Egypt with the organisation of the Egyptian Anthropological Exhibi- 
tion, has been further desired to distribute tickets of admission to 
this exhibition, which is closed to the public. 

“The tickets are chiefly distributed amongst members of the So- 
cieties which are devoted to the study of the human races. Every 
member of the Paris Society has received his ticket. I can still dis- 
tribute amongst foreign savants a rather large number of tickets. 

“T send you thirty of these tickets and request you to distribute 
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them to those of your colleagues who intend to visit the Universal 
Exhibition. Will you kindly inscribe their names on the cards, which 
are not transferable. If the number which I send you does not 
appear to be enough, be so good as to inform me, and tell me how 
many you wish. Will you also give notice to your colleagues that all 
Members of the Anthropological Society of London, can, on arriving 
at Paris, obtain a ticket from me every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, from noon to half-past, rue des Saints-Péres, 1. 
* Receive, etc., 
(Signed) Broca, Secrétaire-général.” 

Dr. Hunt said, in continuation, that he had received the tickets 
and should place them in the hands of Mr. Blake to be distributed to 
those who intended to attend the Paris Exhibition. Any gentleman 
would do well to see the exhibition organised by Dr. Broca, for he 
believed it was the most wonderful of the kind ever shown to the 
public. He proposed the thanks of the Society to Dr. Broca for his 
kindness and liberality in sending the tickets. 

Mr. MacKENziI&£ seconded the motion, and observed that Dr. Broca 
had always shown himself to be a true, enlightened, and kindly- 
meaning anthropologist, and he could not speak too highly of his 
great merits. He was one of the most illustrious ornaments of the 
science of anthropology. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Hunt then announced that the Council had that day appointed 
Dr. Mouat as Corresponding Secretary of the Society for India, where 
he is at present, and he had promised to do all he could in aid of 
their objects. He had been appointed Inspector-General of prisons 
in India, in which capacity he would have the opportunity of acquiring 
much valuable information. He (Dr. Hunt) congratulated the So- 
ciety on having so able and well qualified a man to act as their 
Secretary in that part of the world. 

The following paper, contributed by Mr. Westropp, was then ew 


On the Sequence of the Phases of Civilisation, and Contemporaneous 
Implements. By Hopper M. Westropp, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


Ir is familiar knowledge to us that man, in his progress through life, 
passes through the stages of infancy, childhood, youth, manhood. 
There is evidence that man in the aggregate passes through an ana- 
logous sequence in the stages of his development— the primitive bar- 
barous, the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural. The last alone may 
be termed historic, the other stages are prehistoric. In the early 
history of nations, we find evidences of an agricultural phase. In 
India, the Aryans were an agricultural race ; their very name signifies 
“one who ploughs or tills”. The Pelasgi, the earliest historic race 
in Greece, were an agricultural people. The Latin words which are 
expressive of the events of an agricultural life, such as aratrum, bos, 
ager, can only be ascribed to the Pelasgian colonisers of Italy. Tacitus 
also describes the ancient Germans as agricultural nomads. The late 
wonderful discoveries in archeology have opened up distinct vistas of 
the earliest prehistoric times, the pastoral, the hunting, the earliest 
and barbarous stages of separate races. 
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It appears as if there were but one history for every separate people, 
each passing through these successive phases. 

Of the sequence of these stages, and of the various implements, 
weapons, contemporaneous and coincident with each phase, I shall 
now adduce a few proofs. In the first place, it must be admitted 
that the existence of these phases of civilisation in each separate race 
is undoubted, for all that has growth and progress advances by stages 
of development to a culminating point ; and, as it is impossible that 
they could be contemporaneous among the same people, they must 
have been successive and in sequence, each phase ascending in pro- 
gress from a ruder stage to a higher and more advanced one ; ana- 
logous to the growth of the individual man, who cannot be an infant, 
a youth, and a man at the same time, for these stages of his develop- 
ment are in him successive. The transition, however, from one phase 
to another was neither marked nor sudden, but a slow and gradual 
operation. There was thus an intermediate period, partaking of the 
lower and higher stages, and a blending of the two. 

This law of sequence is evidently a prevailing law, not only in man, 
but in nature. Mr. Page thus expresses himself with regard to its 
observance in geology :—“ The geological record is a thing of mere 
sequence—an inconceivable amount of unexpressed time, during which 
certain events follow each other in definite order.” The rise, progress, 
and maturity of the arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, are also 
nothing more than the sequence of styles from the lowest to the highest. 

In France, England, Italy, Sicily, Palestine, India, evidences have 
been discovered of an early primitive barbarous phase, when man was 
contemporaneous with the mammoth and the woolly-haired rhinoceros, 
and used those large, rude, flint implements, found in conjunction 
with the remains of those animals. The implements and weapons 
thus found prove the man of that period to have been a savage of the 
lowest grade, unacquainted with the use of pottery, and even ignorant 
of the art of polishing or ornamenting the splinters of bone, or the 
rough flint that he used. Sir John Lubbock thus concludes on the 
evidence before him :—“ We may regard it as well established, that 
the mammoth and woolly-haired rhinoceros co-existed with the savages 
who used the rude ‘drift hatchets’, at the time when the gravels of 
the Somme were being deposited.” 

Of the hunting stage of man’s development, or that phase when 
flint arrow-heads and flint weapons were generally adopted, the North 
American Indians, and the weapons used by them, afford an example. 
They lived by the chase, depending mainly on the animal kingdom 
for their subsistence. They were essentially hunters and fishermen ; 
the buffalo, the deer, and the salmon supplying them with their prin- 
cipal articles of food. They exhibited an extraordinary amount of 
skill in the manufacture of their bows, and, among several of the 
tribes, arrow making was a distinct profession. The arrow-heads were 
of obsidian, flint, and quartz. Distinct traces of this hunting stage have 
_ been discovered in France, England, Ireland, Denmark, Switzerland. 

The sum of evidence from the discoveries of M. Lartet and Christy 
proves that man, in a hunting state, lived in the south of France on 
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reindeer, musk-sheep, horses, oxen, and the like. On the floors of the 
caves discovered by them, fragments of the bones of the red deer, the 
chamois, the bouquetin, and more particularly the reindeer, have been 
found mixed up pell mell with worked flints of different forms and sizes. 

The Danish kjékkenmiéddings were of this age. In these shell- 
mounds, rude flint implements, sling stones, fragments of bone, have 
been found. The primitive population of this period lived on the 
shore, and fed principally on shell-fish, but partly also on the proceeds 
of the chase. No polished axes have been yet found in these kjokken- 
middings, and a total absence of metal has been remarked. 

In Ireland several hundreds of flint and chert implements, compris- 
ing arrow-heads of highly finished types, scrapers, and other articles, 
together with bones and a boar’s tusk, have lately been found on a 
peninsula of Lake Bally Noe ; and the inference has been drawn that 
red deer (their antlers are found in this lake), boars, and other wild 
animals, having been driven into this thickly wooded peninsula, were 
slain with these weapons on its shores by the ancient inhabitants, 
who were hunters. 

In a late excavation made by Dr. F. Keller, between Friedricks- 
hafen, on the lake of Constance, and Ulm, the following objects were 
found. A number of small flint knives, and other implements of silex, 
in conjunction with the bones of the reindeer, of bears of large size, 
of the wolf, the horse, and the ox, and also bones of birds, evidences 
of a people who lived by the chase, and used these flint implements. 

Implements of polished stone bear witness to a more advanced 
stage of civilisation, when man, abandoning the more precarious mode 
of subsistence derived from the chase, learned to domesticate his prey, 
and reduce the wild animals around him to his rule. He thus be- 
comes a shepherd. Leading a more settled life, he builds for himself 
a dwelling, and learns to form implements more suited to his wants ; 
he improves on the former rude shapes, grinds, polishes, and sharpens 
the stone implements which he will require for cutting timber, and 
for other purposes contributing to his need. The men of this stage 
possessed many useful arts; they invented the use of pottery, and 
were not ignorant of spinning ; they dwelt in huts, the bottoms of 
which are now known as hut-circles, sunk in the earth, or in dwell- 
ings raised on piles driven into the shallows of lakes. The tumuli of 
Gaul, Germany, Britain, and Scandinavia, indicate their belief in a 
future state, and their reverence for the dead. They ground and 
polished their stone implements. Universally they had pressed the dog 
into their service. They were essentially pastoral, but lived also on the 
produce of the chase—the urus and the red deer, as well as upon their 
domestic animals—the horse, pig, sheep, goat, and short-horned ox.* 

Of the existence of this stage, and of the implements contempo- 


* An objection has been made to this view, that “the shapes of the im- 
plements vary with the nature of the stone.” This observation is, however, 
not founded on fact, for there is undoubted evidence that the rLint imple- 
ments of England, Ireland, France, and Belgium, vary in shape according 
to the stage of civilisation in which they were used. Those of the hunting 
stage are invariably chipped into shape, while those of the pastoral are 
ground, a marked peculiarity of that phase of civilisation. 
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raneous with it, there are proofs all over the world. Herewith I give 

examples of stone implements from different countries, almost identi- 
cal in shape and form,* and witnesses of a similar phase of civilisation 
wherever found. That they were independently invented among 
these different peoples cannot admit of a doubt. Sir John Lubbock, 
a great authority on this subject, expresses his belief that the simpler 
implements have been independently invented by various tribes, and 
in very different parts of the world. 

The use of metal among any race marks an important era, and 
argues a more advanced grade of civilisation. The introduction of 
more cutting instruments of metal must have led the men of that age 
to cut down forests, clear and till the ground, cultivate the soil, and 
consequently bring about a system of agriculture. The adoption of 
metal, however, was neither sudden nor universal at the transition 
from the stone age to the bronze, as we have already remarked, was 
slow and gradual. The earliest and simplest bronze celts were, as 
Sir W. Wilde remarks, “ evidently formed on the type of the old stone 
celts.” These, however, were improved on until they assumed the 
more advanced forms commonly termed the winged and socketed celts. 

With regard to the ccnnection of these bronze implements with the 
more advanced or agricultural stage, Sir John Lubbock comes to this 
conclusion :—“ The evidence appears to show that the use of bronze 
weapons is characteristic of a particular phase in the history of civil- 
isation, and one which was anterior to the discovery, or at least to 
the general use, of iron”; and we may add, which was subsequent to 
the stone age. This phase was evidently the agricultural. Mr. Wor- 
saae thus establishes the coincidence of bronze implements with an 
agricultural stage in Denmark. The population becoming possessed 
of useful metallic implements, began to till the earth. Having extir- 
pated the forests in the interior of the country, partly by fire, partly 
by the axe, the inhabitants spread themselves over the whole land, 
and at the same time laid the foundation for an agriculture, which, up 
to the present day, is one of the principal industrial resources of Den- 
mark, In Ireland the great antiquity of corn has been generally acknow- 
ledged, and sickles of bronze have been frequently obtained there. 

Among the lake dwellings of Switzerland, some have been referred 
to the stone age, others to the bronze, as they exhibit marked distinc- 
tions in their fauna. The fauna of the former testify to a pastoral 
people, the latter to an agricultural. Sir John Lubbock adduces evi- 
dence of the different phases of civilisation in the lake dwellings. 
Among those of the stone period, the list of objects found comprises 
seventeen axes, twenty whetstones, and ninety-seven arrow-heads, 
flint flakes, while objects of metal are altogether absent, and but one 
doubtful case of a corn crusher, and not a single spindle whorl ; on 
the other, in those of the bronze period, the large number of corn 
crushers, and the presence of spinning weights, are significant, and 
the total absence of stone axes is remarkable. Bronze was used, not 


* The examples given exhibit almost identical forms. Others, also, of 
analogous forms, can be given from Japan, Australia, America, Peru, and 
the South Sea Islands. 
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for articles of luxury only, but also for the ordinary implements of daily 
life. The pottery tells the same tale. There is no evidence that the 
potter’s wheel was known to men of the stone age, and the materials 
of which the stone age pottery is composed are very rough, containing 
large grains of quartz, while that of the bronze age is more carefully 
prepared. The ornaments of the two periods show, also, a great con- 
trast. “Thus, then, we see,” continues Sir John Lubbock, “that the 
distinction between the ages of stone and bronze is by no means con- 
fined to the mere presence of metal. The manufacture of pottery, 
the presence of the potter’s wheel, the greater variety of acquirements 
evidenced by the greater variety of implements, the indications of 
more advanced husbandry, the diminution of wild animals and the 
increase of tame ones—all indicate a higher civilisation for the in- 
habitants of Morges and Nidau (of the bronze age), than for those 
of Mooseedorf and Wauwy] (of the stone age).” 

A remarkable discovery at Haalstat, in Austria, has brought to 
light a transitional period, or a passage from the bronze to the iron 
age, when bronze tools were slowly dying out before the use of iron. 
The arms of iron found at Haalstat were actually copied from their 
predecessors in bronze. Bronze celts faced with iron edges were also 
found. In the iron age we reached the strictly historical period, and 
a more advanced phase of civilisation. 

To sum up, we may now conclude that there is evidence of a 
sequence of phases of civilisation, and of contemporaneous implements 
among each separate race. A writer in a late number of the Saturday 
Review, terminates his article in these words :—“In the scale of the 
former occupants of Western Europe we have, first, the flint folk 
of the geologist, then the reindeer folk in a hunter state, then the 
polished-stone-using folk (or pastoral), then the Celts, and lastly the 
Teutons.” Sir John Lubbock, at the end of his chapter on the Swiss 
lake-dwellings and their inhabitants, observes :—‘“ We have traced 
them through the ages of stone and bronze, down to the iron period. 
We have seen evidences of a gradual progress in civilisation, and im- 
provement in the arts, an increase in the number of domestic animals, 
and proofs at last of the existence of an extended commerce. We 
found the country inhabited only by savages, and we leave it the seat 
of a powerful nation.” But, of all countries, Denmark presents us with 
the most distinct evidences of a country passing through the flint, 
stone, bronze, and iron ages successively. England and Ireland also ex- 
hibit similar analogies in the development of these successive periods. 

This sequence of phases of civilisation, it must be admitted, can be 
considered to exist alone among the races who have exhibited pro- 
gress ; among the unprogressive races, such as the Negro, the Aus- 
tralian, the New Zealander, a blending and sometimes a contempo- 
raneousness of the same phases and implements is visible ; nor, indeed, 
was it always strictly followed out among the higher races, for, as Sir 
John Lubbock acknowledges, “many stone implements belong to a 
metallic period.” The presence, however, of a stone implement, 
wherever found, bespeaks a want of civilisation, and generally an 
ignorance of metals. In some remote and uncivilised parts, they 
have been retained even up to a late date. The South Sea Islands, 
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at the time of their discovery, were still in the stone age ; and an old 
woman was lately seen cutting cabbage with one of the ‘ Picts’ knives’ 
or stone hatchets of the early inhabitants of Shetland. While admit- 
ting that the sequence of these phases is not always strictly followed 
out, it must not be imagined that there is any uncertainty with re- 
gard to the existence of this law of sequence, the few proofs we have 
given amply testifying to it. It must be further kept in view, that 
the successive stages of civilisation are not always contemporaneous 
in different countries. The period in time of any particular phase, 
will depend entirely on the relative antiquity of the country in which 
these phases are evolved. 

In conclusion, I may add that this view of the sequence of the 
phases of civilisation among separate races, and the analogy in the 
forms of the implements used contemporaneously with them, so far 
from being regarded as a wild speculation, ought more justly to be 
considered as tending to prove a unity in the development of man, 
and an analogy in the evolvement of his natural instincts and of the 
suggestive principle among all races; and further, as an emphatic 
proof of that order which universally prevails in man and nature. 


Dr. Hunt observed, with regard to the remark that an old woman 
was lately seen in the Shetland Islands cutting cabbages with a stone 
hatchet, that a similar implement was now in the Society’s museum. 
It was very unsafe to draw inferences from an isolated fact. The 
woman did not belong to the stone period, and did not know where 
the stone implement she used came from. It did not serve to show 
that the Shetland Islanders had ever used stone implements; the 
reverse was, indeed, the case, for they called those stone implements 
found in the islands “thunderbolts,” and used them as charms. With 
regard to the assertion that the alleged sequence of the phases of 
civilisation among separate races and the analogy in the forms of the 
implements used contemporaneously with them, should be considered 
as tending to prove a unity in the development of man, Dr. Hunt 
remarked that it was a large question, and he did not think the 
author of the paper was warranted in arriving at such a conclusion by 
finding stone implements in use ; still less could it be considered as 
proof of the universal prevalence of order in man and nature. 

The Rev. DunBar HeatH also took objection to the last sentence 
in the paper, that the sequence of the phases of civilisation proved a 
unity of development in man. By what right, he asked, did the 
author of the paper begin with primitive man? If he began farther 
up in the scale of creation, the law would still be the same. Suppose 
they began with primitive man, and they found that he had used 
implements of stone, bronze, and iron ; but in the Belgian bone caves 
were found that wonderful specimen of a jaw, half man and half ape. 
He did not see why they should begin at any point whatever. There 
was no reason why they should begin at an arbitrary point, for the 
same law was observed in operation farther on, and even unity of 
development might be deduced by embracing a larger number. 

Mr. Fisuer said the author of the paper appeared to have put the 
cart before the horse in asserting that the state of pastoral life preceded 
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the hunting stage. Man subsisted on wild animals long before he do- 
mesticated them, and protected them in herds and flocks. It was 
quite transposing the natural order, to place the latter state before 
the former. Pastoral life was an advance upon the supposed original 
state of barbarism, but it might be found that the subsequent bar- 
barism was only a lapse from that state, rather than part of a conti- 
nuous sequence. 

Mr. McGricor ALLAN said he did not understand from the paper 
that Mr. Westropp had placed the pastoral stage of progress before 
the hunting stage. He was inclined to think that some races would 
never advance beyond the hunting stage. The aborigines of North 
America were a proof of a race that never got beyond it, for notwith- 
standing all the attempts that had been made to get them to till the 
land, they could not be considered an agricultural people. He could 
not agree with the author of the paper, supposing they had passed 
through the successive stages of civilisation, that it proved a unity in 
the development of man. 

Mr. Biyrs considered it was not necessary for man to have passed 
through a pastoral stage. He instanced the Mexicans and the mound- 
builders of the Mississippi valley, who there was no reason to suppose 
ever possessed flocks. He mentioned that in Burmah stone imple- 
ments had recently been discovered similar to those found in various 
parts of Europe. 

Mr. MacKENZIE was of opinion that the progress of the civilisation 
of man, as indicated by the author of the paper, would require a 
much longer time for its development than was usually allowed. 
They must give a few additional millions of years to the existence 
of the human race for such elaborations as indicated in his tran- 
sition periods. He considered that Mr. Fisher's remark, that the 
progress of civilisation might not have been continuous, deserved 
attention. There might have been times when the human race went 
back. There might, for instance, be waves of civilisation in which 
man was thrown back by some natural catastrophe. It was known, 
in modern times, that the human race sometimes went back to a 
more barbarous state, therefore a longer period must be allowed for 
man’s existence to account for his present state of civilisation. 

Mr. C. Carter Buake, referring to that part of the paper in which 
the author supposed that the men of the polished stone period pressed 
the dog into their service, observed that in those Belgian bone caves, 
in which the remains indicated a late polished stone period, no bones 
of the domestic dog had been yet observed. There was, indeed, no 
evidence that man at that period had the slightest knowledge of the 
sheep, the domestic ox, the horse, or the dog. The remains of the ox 
found were always those of the Bos longifrons. The remains of sheep 
were never found in the polished stone period. In his opinion, the 
Bos longifrons differed essentially from the common domesticated ox 
of Great Britain, and he hoped that zoologists would direct their 
attention to the subject, and be able to adduce some positive facts 
as to the true distinctions between them. The wild sheep of Sardinia 
were very different from any sheep in England at the present time. 
With regard to the horse and other animals, he thought that in the 
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existing state of knowledge it was not possible to draw any generalisa- 
tion whether man at different periods had power to domesticate the 
animals the bones of which were found with his remains ; but he (Mr. 
Blake) believed that those animals were not domesticated. 

Mr. BiytH said the domestic sheep in different countries were very 
different ; so much so as to indicate a plurality of specific races, one 
or more of which (as the ordinary long-tailed sheep of Europe) have 
no living wild representative. Certain diminutive short-tailed races 
with crescentic horns, as that still inhabiting the Shetland Islands, and 
perhaps the flocks of small black sheep mentioned to occur numerously 
in Corsica, might very well have been derived from the Ovis musimon, 
which is still found abundantly wild in Corsica and Sardinia ; but the 
short-tailed domestic sheep of high middle Asia, with a very different 
typical flexure of horn from that of the mouffion and kindred species, 
of which several are now recognised, are most unlikely to have de- 
scended from any wild race of that particular form of Ovis. In some 
of the larger kinds of wild sheep, as the different argali of northern 
Asia and America, the old rams are so large and powerful, that they 
might not be manageable by the shepherds ; and there are no indica- 
tions that any one of these great argali have contributed to the pro- 
duction of domestic flocks. Of the numerous wild species of the genus, 
it is remarkable that there is not one that bears fleece, or shows a 
greater development of the woolly under-covering than occurs in various 
other ruminants. The fleece of most of the cultivated races of domestic 
sheep, in the opinion of the speaker, was due to culture and selection 
in breeding, by which long continued process the under-covering had 
been developed in excess, while the coarse hairs (which alone are visible 
externally in the various wild species, and still in some of the domestic 
races) had been more or less completely eradicated. If the domestic 
of different parts of the world had descended from different wild stock, 
some of them long-tailed and others short-tailed, with various other 
differences, as Mr. Blyth believed to be the case, then it followed that 
the fleece had been analogously developed in races of different wild 
origin. We were completely in the dark with respect to the extinct 
wild type from which the numerous European breeds with horns de- 
scribing a second spiral curvature in the mature ram, and invariably 
born with a long tail, may be presumed to have descended ; but there 
was reasonable doubt that all of the various races of tame goat had 
descended from the Asiatic wild Capra egagrus, and that we are 
therefore indebted to Asia for the tame goat, if not also for the pre- 
valent type of domestic sheep in this part of the world. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that the long tails of the latter could have 
acquired their numerous additional vertebra as the result of domesti- 
cation ; and there are no corresponding long-tailed races of tame goat. 
With regard to cattle, he thought it would be very difficult to prove 
that the Bos longifrons was different from certain of the modern cattle 
of Ireland and other places. There appeared to be several primeval 
races of cattle intermingled. 

Major Owen suggested that the author of the paper might have 
conceived that the animals were created in the same state. As’ to the 
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supposition that a pastoral state existed before the hunting stage, he 
considered it to be impossible. 

Mr. Denby cautioned the meeting against falling into the error of 
drawing conclusions from isolated facts. The case already alluded to 
of the woman in the Shetland Islands, who was seen cutting cabbages 
with a stone axe, was one instance ; and he considered the jaw-bone 
found in Belgium another. There were many cases of /usus nature, 
of which he thought this was one. So that it was impossible from a single 
specimen to conclude that an animal belonged to a different species. He 
had seen human bones so closely approximating to those of the Simic 
that it was difficult to distinguish them. It was a case of monstrosity, 
and no conclusions should be drawn from such isolated facts. 

Mr. FisHer thought that climate had more to do with such changes 
than anything else, and that the changes were made to meet the 
wants of man. In northern countries, for example, where wood was 
required for fuel, the timber was soft and adapted for burning ; but 
in warmer, tropical climates, the timber was hard. The wool of the 
sheep, in like manner, was better adapted for warm clothing in colder 
climates than in hot countries. 

The following paper was then read :— 


On the Power of Rearing Children among Savage Tribes. By SAMUEL 
Day, Esq., M.A., F.A.S.L. 


Tue topic which forms the subject-matter of this paper is one of some 
difficulty. There are no published statistics, and little reliable in- 
formation to be obtained. What there is, can be found only by wea- 
risome research, being diffusely scattered throughout various books of 
travel. Possessing very scanty data, I am thrown principally upon 
my personal observations, and the conversations which I have held 
with southern planters and others, in this tentative, and I am afraid 
abortive, attempt to throw even a faint glimmer of light upon a sub- 
ject possessing especial interest for the student of Anthropology. With 
the Negroes of the United States, and the British American Indians, 
I have frequently been brought into contact. I have studied atten- 
tively their social characteristics ; and, therefore, the brief remarks I 
have to offer may be received with that amount of credence attached 
to the statements of all disinterested travellers. 

The manifest difficulty of rearing children, even amongst highly 
civilised nations, forms one of the most distressing and perplexing 
social problems of the age. Consequently, we are not to be surprised 
that, amongst savage tribes, this difficulty should become immeasur- 
ably increased. The Negro mother, more particularly, pays little or 
no attention to her offspring—possibly, feels no more affection for 
them than a lioness does for her cubs. She is generally highly pro- 
lific, so that every plantation swarms with children. Dull, unlively, 
apathetic creatures, they can bear any degree of neglect or ill-usage 
without murmuring. I have seen infants left about in baskets, ex- 
posed to the heat of a scorching sun for a length of time ; and they 
neither cried nor moved a limb, feeling apparently as happy as a cat 
crouched on the hearth-rug before a blazing fire. Were Negro child- 
ren as susceptible and delicate as those of white parents, they must 
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inevitably perish in large numbers. Such, however, is not the case. 
Doubtless the mortality amongst Negro children would be far higher 
than it is, but for the interference of masters, who provide arrange- 
ments to obviate the evils arising from the mother’s indifference or 
neglect. On many, and formerly on most, plantations, a nursery for in- 
fant Negroes is kept, so that the little creatures are carefully looked after, 
and duly supplied with necessary food and clothing ; while those other 
attentions not less necessary to health and longevity are not wanting. 
Owing to this absence of care the children of the free Negro born in 
the North die off rapidly. I do not believe that the wise arrangements 
heretofore adopted by Southern planters for the preservation of infant 
life among their slaves have arisen so much from personal and selfish 
motives as from feelings of philanthropy and a sense of religious duty 
and responsibility. Owing to the abolition of the institution of 
slavery in the South I much fear a similar condition of things will ob- 
tain there, as in the other section of the United States, viz.,—that the 
Negro will be less cared for, and infant mortality amongst the Negro 
race become startlingly enhanced. One fact is worth recording, namely, 
that in the Southern States the Negro mother has a greater attach- 
ment to the children of her white master than to her own offspring. 

The savage mothers on the west coast of Africa are in the habit of 
restricting the free use of their children’s limbs from their earliest in- 
fancy. They fasten them so securely with strips of bark that 
they cannot alter their position even by struggling ; so that when the 
child receives the breast there is no occasion to release it from its 
shackles. Soft moss is employed by the Indian nurse to keep her 
child clean. But little regard is paid to cleanliness, and the poor 
infants are often terribly excoriated. Captain George Dixon, who 
visited this coast more than half a century ago, mentions that he had 
frequently seen boys of six or seven years old “whose posteriors bore 
evident marks of this neglect in their infancy.” 

At Whydah the women are not fruitful, few having more than two 
or three children. The Negresses at the age of twenty-five usually 
leave off bearing progeny. At Guinea and Benin, on the other hand, 
where polygamy is practised, children are numerous—a circumstance 
at variance with a modern theory on this subject. <A reliable traveller 
met with men who were fathers of over two hundred children. Upon 
one of them being asked “‘ How many children he had ?” replied with a 
sigh, “seventy.” And on being questioned if he had buried any, he 
answered, “As many as were then living.” 

It is said of Shinga, Queen of Angola, that she kept fifty or sixty 
young men instead of husbands, each of whom was allowed as many 
wives as he had a fancy for. But if any of them proved with child 
he was bound to kill the infant himself as soon as it was born. In 
1648, according to the relations of Commander Fuller, a Dutch officer, 
who was appointed to assist this Queen against the Portuguese, one of 
these gallants had one hundred and thirteen wives without any offspring ! 
which, “according to that devilish custom, he had made away with.” 

Captain Burton, in his First Footsteps of East Africa, gives a highly 
interesting and graphic account of the Somali women, whom he de- 
scribes as of “ the Venus Kallipyga order of beauty.” With regard 
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to their morality he is inclined to believe that bad doctrine that it is 
simply a matter of geography, and quotes the jibe which the satirical 
Yemei are wont to sing of the virgins :— 
«?Tis a wonderful fact that your hips swell 
Like boiled rice, or a skin blown out.” 

He describes the women as preferring amourettes with strangers to 
more legitimate love, in accordance with the quaint Arab apophthegm, 
that “The new comer filleth the eye.” They are, he says, of “a cold 
temperament, the result of artificial and natural causes,” and yet it 
appears they are erratic in their amorous desires ; very prolific, and 
“peculiarly bad mothers, neither loved nor respected by their chil- 
dren.” After describing the manner in which the matron toils, such 
as tending cattle, looking after ropes and making them, pitching of 
huts, bringing water and firewood, attending to domestic affairs, and, 
when on journeys, loading and driving the camels, he refers to the 
cruelty and neglect with which they treat their children. They “are 
carried,” he observes, “on their mothers’ backs, or laid sprawling 
upon the ground for the first two years ; the Tomul women ignoring 
the Kafir custom during lactation. They are circumcised at the age 
of seven or eight, provided with a small spear, and allowed to run 
about naked till the age of puberty. They learn by conversation, not 
books ; eat as much as they can beg, borrow, and steal ;” and, what 
to Europeans will seem surprising, “grow up healthy, strong, and 
well-proportioned, according to their race.” Perhaps the mother’s 
invariable cruelty to her offspring may, in some degree, be the result 
of that practised upon herself when she became a wife ; for a part of 
the nuptial ceremony consists in the infliction of “ memorable chas- 
tisement” upon the fair person of the bride by the bridegroom, who 
employs his horsewhip vigorously, “with the view of taming any 
lurking propensity to shrewdness” that may remain ; thus “ carrying 
out with a will the Arab proverb, ‘ The slave girl from her capture ; 
the wife from her wedding.’” 

The Indian squaws, especially the semi-civilised ones, unlike Negro 
mothers, possess a fair degree of maternal affection. Nevertheless, 
they do not inherit the power of rearing children. Consequently the 
mortality amongst their infants is very high. This is one cause of 
the gradual extinction of the Indian race scattered over the whole 
continent of America. The Indians are a very nomadic race similar 
to our gipsies. Hence they are exposed to every variety of climate. 
When travelling, and often when working—for they literally do all the 
work—they carry their “papouses” or babes slung across their backs. 
While with the Indians of Manitoulin Island in 1862, I was told that 
instances of cannibalism are not entirely unknown amongst the heathen 
tribes who inhabit the region of Lake Superior. A short time previous 
a mother, pressed by hunger, had devoured her babe ! 

The following paper was then read :— 


The Migrations of Mankind. By Joseru Fisuer, Esq. 


(Abstract. ) 
Any survey of the condition of mankind, no matter how cursory, 
reveals the striking fact, that there are nations or races which have 
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strongly marked characteristics uniting them together, yet separating 
them from other nations. The easiest cognisable is language, the 
means of communicating thought and wants. Those who speak the 
same language have their thoughts cast in the same mould; their 
physical conformation and features have striking points of resem- 
blance, but are dissimilar from those of other races. These circum- 
stances point to a remote but common ancestry, to some strongly 
marked individual who impressed his peculiar idiosyncracy upon the 
physical, lingual, and mental conformation of his descendants. 

The visible expression of the thoughts of past races comes to us in 
their labours upon materials more or less durable—architecture and 
ornaments. The former is governed by climate. The flat roofs which 
prevailed in the dry regions of Central Asia would be most inappro- 
priate in a moist climate of Northern Europe. The general embel- 
lishments of the buildings conformed to the generic aspect of the 
structure ; but there are points which unite remote races. The ex- 
istence of antique crosses with mathematical ornamentation, in Greece 
and Ireland, links the inhabitants together, as possessors of a common 
idea at the same time, which can only be accounted for by the inherit- 
ance of thought from a common ancestor ; we therefore trace affinity of 
race in the material expression of thought, in buildings and ornaments. 

The child speaks the language of the parent, who in turn learned 
it from his mother, but as we ascend the stream we come to a point 
where this argument fails, a common parent indicates a common lan- 
guage. Yet in very early times we find traces of a division of lan- 
guage, by which those who had been united by the ties which now 
link nations into a homogeneous whole, were shivered into septs or 
tribes, each of which possessed a common tongue, which, at the same 
time, united the sept or family, the nucleus of the nation, and sepa- 
rated it from others. The union into tribes, and the difficulty of in- 
tercommunication, led to the dispersion of the human race, and to the 
diffusion which is the object of this paper. 

Springing from a common centre the dispersion must have been 
centrifugal. Those who remained nearest the centre would natu- 
rally make the most rapid progress in those arts which we style 
civilisation ; those who roamed from that centre could enjoy but 
slight means of culture in those sciences or studies which build up 
the literature, the sculpture, the paintings, or the legislation of a refined 
nation. They were only applicable to the possession or exchange of 
those products of human labour, resulting from the skill and the re- 
finement of continuous productive employment. 

The nomades, whose time was spent in unproductive wanderings, 
and whose only possessions were their flocks and herds, had a com- 
munity of enjoyment therein which extended to land and its natural 
fruits, and to the animals which we style fere nature. He who 
captured the wild animal or plucked the growing fruit, acquired by 
that act, the application of his skill or labour, an individual right to 
that which had previously been common to all. Thus property arose. 
There was a common instinct to preserve the peace. No man could 
deprive another of that which he possessed without exercising force, 
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which all were interested in preventing, hence individual property in 
objects previously common arose. 

As the nomadic life gave place to settled residence, land which was 
common to all was appropriated by possession. Men acquired pro- 
perty in the meres or bounds which they erected to separate the field 
from the common, and ownership of the land, which belonged to 
the common, passed to the occupier who separated it by enclosure ; 
meum and tuum had to be defined before theft could arise. 

The separation into races, usually defined by physiology, crani- 
ology, or philology, may be further traced in the laws or regulations 
which affect the possession or descent of land. Customs in reference 
thereto arose, when mankind ceased to be nomadic and aspired to the 
pleasures of more settled existence. Each man required secure pos- 
session of the use of his lands—at least, until he could reap that 
which he had sown. We can trace the difference of race in the cus- 
toms upon which their very existence depended, and the mode by 
which the individual possession and descent of land was regulated. 
Occupancy gave the right of ownership of portions of that which had 
been common to all. The equality enjoyed by the several members of 
the same tribe dictated arrangements which secured its continuance. 
The wandering tribes enjoyed manhood suffrage ; each respected the 
individual rights of others. The aboriginal races, who occupied with- 
out conquest, and enjoyed without robbery, appear to have adopted a 
system of LANDHOLDING simple in its nature. They may not have 
worked out their ideas by logical deductions, but the instinct which 
guided them rested upon cognate principles, and gave them practical 
expression. These principles may be thus expressed: Every man 
requires food ; food comes from the land ; therefore, every man should 
be an owner of land. Man is only truly independent when he is 
secured in the possession of some portion of the surface of this globe, 
upon which he can take his stand, and say “no legal power can drive 
me from it.” 

The diffusion of race may be traced by the rules which applied to 
the system of landholding. The idea which governed the earlier races 
being the same, the expression of it was similar; hence, we find in 
Cabul, in Java, in India, in Russia, and in Ireland, regulations alike 
in their import and tendency, and we may trace the migrations of 
races, by the prevalence of the laws which govern the possession and 
the transmission of land. 

We must be careful not to confound conquest with migration ; the 
former usually flowed from north to south, the latter from east to 
west: There is hardly an instance of a people from a warmer climate 
making a permanent settlement in a colder region, while there are 
many in which the superior robustness of constitution of northern 
warriors has overpowered the discipline and force of those of the 
south. It is unnecessary to state the examples with which history 
abounds to illustrate this idea. 

This paper relates more to Europe than to the world, and I propose 
to illustrate the migration of races by a series of maps which I have 
had coloured expressly for the occasion. The earliest European race 
was the Celts, described by Herodotus as occupying from the Ister 
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(the Danube) to the ocean, its descent is traced to Gomer, the eldest 
son of Japhet. Plutarch states that the Ister or Danube divided 
them from European Sarmatia. Alexander came in contact with them 
before his invasion of Asia ; Caesar describes their habits and usages, 
and Tacitus has left us a most interesting account of their maxims 
and laws. Mr. Rawlinson, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Chalmers, and 
other modern writers, have discussed at much length the history and 
the habits of this very interesting race. They existed in Ireland 
until the reign of Charles I, and are described under the term Janis- 
try, by Spenser the poet, and Sir John Davis who was Attorney- 
General to that monarch. The lands of the sept, which had belonged 
to a remote ancestor, were divided among the males of the sept 
“according to their age or worthiness.” Upon the death of one, his 
possessions lapsed to the sept, and were apportioned by the Tanist 
(who was elected heir in reversion to the chiefdom) among the sept, 
including the children of the deceased ; thus there was a community 
of possession in the land of the sept. This was altered by the com- 
mission upon defective titles issued by King James, under which the 
chieftains obtained grants of the heritage of the sept, and an effort 
was made to reduce the co-proprietors to the position of tenants ; 
this has led to the agrarian disturbances which distinguish Ireland 
from every other country except New Zealand, where the same 
struggle has taken place from the same cause. 

The Scandinavians appear to have been a branch or offshoot of the 
Celts. Their system of landholding, as established in Norway more 
than a thousand years ago upon the expulsion of Rolf Ranger or 
Rollo, was division of a man’s land among all his sons. Scandinavians 
occupied the south shores of the Baltic, and the Angles and Saxones, 
who have given the term Anglo-Saxon to the British people, were 
Scandinavian, not Gothic or German. The word Teutonic is com- 
paratively modern, and ought to be discarded, but it would be more 
correct to speak of the English as Anglo-Scandinavian than Anglo- 
Saxon, in the sense in which the term is ordinarily used. 

The Gete or Goths, originally a small tribe, occupied Poland, Hun- 
gary, and part of Russia. 

The Sarmatians or Russians occupied a vast region stretching from the 
Black Sea to the Northern Ocean ; its eastern boundary was the Volga. 

The Scythians or Mongols were an Asiatic rather than an European 
race. Some tribes crossed the Black Sea and settled in Boetia, 
Macedonia, and Greece, and from thence colonised the islands of the 
Mediterranean and Italy. 

These ancient divisions are depicted on the first map of the 
series. The second shows the extent of the Roman empire, which 
carried its arms in self-defence into Gaul and crossed into Britain, 
but its dominion disappeared before the armies of the north. During 
the chaos which prevailed the Vandals swept across Europe and 
settled in France and Spain, and the Goths pushed westward and 
occupied Germany. 

The next map shows the empire of Charlemagne, which was an 
agglomeration of races held together by the power of one man, to fall 
asunder upon his death. 
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The westward advance of the Goths was partly a settlement, and 
hence arose the feudal system. It was mainly one of conquest, and 
wherever it existed there were two races in the same nation, the 
conquerors and the conquered, the bond and the free ; hence arose a 
new system of tenure, which sought to associate the old term odhal, 
or noble lands, with land held by servitude. Here, too, was found 
the baronial keep, the armed retainers, and all the incidents of one 
race holding another in subjection. These invaders pressed the Celts 
towards the ocean, and the purer portions of this race are found in 
Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, Ireland, the west of France and of Spain. 

The Getz or Goths have taken the name of Teuton, and are known 
as the Germanic race, which has recently made such an effort at union 
asanation. It has completely shifted its locality, which has been partly 
occupied by the Sarmatian, partly by the Scythic races. The distribu- 
tion of race in the Middle Ages is described in map iv of the series. 

Modern legislation in the European states strives to abolish the 
traces of distinction of race in the same people ; hence feudalism has, 
in some countries by the slow process of law, in others by an extra- 
ordinary convulsion, been set aside. France, true to its Celtic origin, 
returned to the principles of fraternity and equality, which its an- 
cestors recognised, and it has moulded its laws relative to land to the 
usages of its ancient race—nay, further, it devoted blood and treasure 
to the freedom of mankind and the elevation of humanity. She has 
returned to elected rulers, and restored the equal succession of pro- 
perty. Prussia, conquered by the freedmen of France, saw that her 
nationality depended upon the people being secured their freedom and 
the possession of land, has imitated the conduct of France with great 
success. Russia, emerging from the barbaric effects of the mislegisla- 
tion of a great mind, Peter the Great, who enacted compulsory resi- 
dence, the parent of serfdom, true to her Sarmatian instincts, has 
freed a multitude of serfs, and raised them to a higher destiny. 

The latest census gives us the following information as to the popu- 
lation of Europe :— : 


80,000,000 
,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
Semitic or Jewish 2,500,000 

276,000,000 


It cannot be a matter of indifference to the Anthropological Society to 
find another link which associates men together, and I venture to sug- 
gest the propriety of developing the ideas which I have rather crudely 
suggested, and in addition to philology and craniology, tracing that 
other link which unites mankind into races or tribes. 

Mr. Hype CiarKE said he thought that the poor laws were esta- 
blished before the reign of Queen Anne, therefore anything done in 
her reign would not have effected the establishment of poor laws. 
He could not perceive how it could have been possible for the four 
millions of acres stated to have been since then enclosed to have 
been converted into parks, inasmuch as all the parks at the present 
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time did not comprise much more. As to the statement that con- 
quests generally proceeded from the north, he thought it was, in 
many noted instances, contradicted by facts. The Egyptian, Phoeni- 
cian, and Carthaginian conquerors, moved from the south northwards, 
and the same might be said of the Greeks, and of the Moslem. 
Even at the present time the Zulus were moving northwards. He 
disputed also the statement that the course of migration had been 
from the east towards the west. 


Mr. Mackenzie observed that in America the migrations had gene- 
rally taken place northwards, and he instanced the Peruvians, the 
Aztecs, and other peoples on that continent, where there were seldom 
to be observed any traces of migration southwards. With regard to 
the principle contended for by the author of the paper, that every 
man should have a piece of land, he did not see how it was to be car- 
ried out as the population increased, since the land did not grow with 
the increase of the people. 

Major Owen thought the author of the paper was not likely to meet 
with general sympathy in his opinions respecting the holding of land. 
He probably intended that the land ought to revert to the general public. 

Dr. Hunt expressed great satisfaction with the paper, which he 
said was very suggestive, and that the meeting were much indebted 
to the author for the suggestions he had made. They looked for 
reasons and for argument, and those they had in the paper that had 
been read. He thought they ought to pay more attention to historical 
anthropology, and look to the past of the early races of man with a 
view to throw light on the present government of the people. 

Mr. McGricor ALAN said he did not agree that all conquerors 
came from the north; it was evidently not true as regarded the 
Esquimaux, who made no attempts at conquest. The fact was, that 
different races of men were born in different parts of the earth, and 
as the stronger races occupied the colder regions they extended them- 
selves into warmer climates. The safety of the men who lived near 
the equator consisted in the inability of the northerners to live in 
their hot climates. After alluding to the conquests of the Arabs as 
disproving the assertion that all conquerors came from the north, he 
adverted to the capacity of different races for freedom, observing that 
the French, the descendants of the Celts, have never succeeded in 
working out their freedom, and that he believed the late Dr. Knox 
was right in the opinion, that the Anglo-Saxons were the only people 
who understood constitutional freedom. In fact, they were so fond of 
freedom,that they wanted to keep it altogether to themselves. 

Major Owen attributed the conquests of the Greeks to the fortunate 
admixture of races. 

The CuarrMan said the author of the paper seemed to confound 
Anglo-Saxons with Germans. As far as language went, the Anglo- 
Saxon was more allied to the Gothic than to the Teutonic. He con- 
sidered the German language quite as ancient, if not more so, than 
the languages of Scandinavia. The Scandinavians had borrowed many 
of their proper names from the ancient German, in which language 
only would they translate. 
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Mr. FisHeEr, in replying to the remarks on the paper, directed his 
attention principally to the objections which had been raised to his 
assertions respecting the holding of land, and the effect of enclosing 
four millions of acres in the reign of Queen Anne. With respect to 
the alleged deficiency of food caused by increase of population, he 
said that agricultural chemistry showed that if there were restored to 
the soil what was taken from it, there would not be any deficiency. 
The population of Europe had increased within a very recent period 
fifty per cent., yet there was no deficiency of food. He believed that 
wealth lies in labour, and if it were applied to the land it would pro- 
duce an infinity of food. As to the English poor law, it was, indeed, 
commenced in the reign of Henry VII, but it was not brought into full 
operation until the reign of Queen Anne. Henry VII got rid of all 
vagrants by killing them, vagrancy being made a capital offence. 
Henry VII abolished the practice of having retainers, and the im- 
mediate effect was to dissociate the men from the soil, whereby 
English vagrancy was produced. Mr. Fisher concluded by referring 
to the division of land in Belgium, for the purpose of showing to what 
extent four millions of acres would go in support of the poor. 

Dr. Hunt announced that they had now come to the end of their 
old stock of papers, and that at their next meeting a fresh series 
would be commenced, with one contributed by himself, on “ Physio- 
Anthropology.” The meeting then adjourned. 


JuNE 41H, 1867. 
Dr. Cuarnocs, F.S.A., V.P.A.S.L., THE CHATR. 


Tue minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following new Members were announced :—John Atcherley, 
Esq., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.P., 22, St. James’s Road, Liverpool ; Lord 
Eliot, 36, Dover Street, W.; Arthur B. Ewen, Esq., Long Sutton, 
Lincolnshire ; William Fairbairn, Esq., F.R.S., LLD., late President of 
the British Association, Manchester ; John Grayling, Esq., F.R.C.S., Sit- 
tingbourne ; Edward Greey, Esq., 36, Piccadilly ; William Jepson, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., Salford ; H. Nosworthy, Esq., M.A. Oxon., F.Z.S., 
Clarefield House, Maidenhead ; Frederick M. Williams, Esq., M.D., 
9, Portugal Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; Captain Morrison, R.N., 
The Elms, Winchmore Hill; John Williams, Esq., M.D., Nantlle, 
Carnarvon, North Wales. 

Local Secretaries.—James MecCraith, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
H.B.M. Hospital, Smyrna ; F. Mouat, Esq., M.D., Inspector-General 
of Prisons, Alipore, Calcutta (Corresponding Secretary) ; Dr. David 
Scott, Umballah, Punjab. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted tc the 
respective donors :— 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 
From T. BenpysHe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L.—Elgin, and a Guide 
to Elgin Cathedral. Lavater, Physiognomy. The Universal 
Church ; its Faith, Doctrine, and Constitution. Dickens, W. B., 
Japanese Lyrics. Robertson’s Works. Henderson, Folklore of the 
Northern Counties. Harvey, Ecclesize Anglicanee Vindex Catholica. 
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From the AcapEmy.—Nova Acta Academiz Ceesarea Leopoldina Na- 
turee Curiosorum. 
The following paper was then read :— 


On Physio-Anthropology, its Aim and Method. By James Hunt, 
Pu.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L. 


I propose this evening to call the attention of the Society to a 
subject which no doubt will afford material for an interesting, and I 
trust an important, discussion. I do not intend to lay before you any 
new facts in relation to our science, but to invite your attention to 
the aim and method of one of the most important branches of it. 
Before, however, proceeding with this part of my subject, I must 
offer a few words in explanation of the term Physio-Anthropology. I 
shall afterwards state the reasons why I have felt it necessary to 
discard the words, psychology, phrenology, or cerebral physiology, 
which have been employed by some writers as nearly convertible 
terms for what is now proposed to be included in Physio-Anthropo- 
logy, or the science of the functions of man as a whole, not merely a 
science of his parts or attributes. 

siology, or the science of life, is divided by the general consent of 
naturalists into two great subjects, viz., Morphology, or the doctrine 
of form, and Physiology, or the doctrine of function. Anthropology, 
too, is by general consent acknowledged to be a part of the science of 
Biology. This acknowledgment necessitates our considering whether 
anthropology be also capable of this division, for what is applicable to 
the greater ought to be so to the less. 

Anthropology, or the science of man, has been declared by the 
highest scientific tribunal in the country to be a part of biological 
science. Anthropology being thus admitted to be a part of biological 
science, does it not follow that it must be treated accordingly. 
If Biology can be divided into the doctrine of forms and that of 
function, so, too, must anthropology be capable of division in the 
same manner ; this, therefore, is my justification for the title of my 
paper, viz., Physio-Anthropology, or the doctrine of the functions of 
mankind, in opposition to physical anthropology, or the doctrine of 
the forms of mankind. ‘The attention of the Society has during the 
last four years been mostly directed to the physical characteristics of 
mankind. The chaotic condition of the science of man a few years ago 
rendered it absolutely necessary that the errors relating to physical 
anthropology should be removed before we could with much profit 
turn our attention to the higher problem presented to us in the 
study of Physio-Anthropology. While, however, claiming as a justifica- 
tion of my title the classification adopted by the British Association, 
I am at the same time only ready to justify so much of the arrange- 
ment as relates to the science of anthropology being a part of the 
science of biology. Without a clear and weil defined idea on this 
point, it would be utterly impossible for anthropology to make any 
real progress. Until we can free ourselves from the prepossession of 
what Professor Huxley so aptly terms “traditional prejudice” respect- 
ing the position of man in relation to the rest of organic life, we 
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must remember that we have not advanced beyond what Comte so 
fitly calls the metaphysical stage of our science. But while pre- 
pared to admit that anthropology is a part of Biology, I cannot 
endorse Professor Huxley’s opinion that it is desirable in any scientific 
body to have one department for the study of form and another 
for that of function ; this, however, is no business of ours—unless 
an attempt should be made to separate anthropology in a similar 
manner. Botanists and zoologists may be able to study form and 
function separately ; but I contend, in anthropology, that both 
studies must go on at the same time; in fact, that the one must 
gradually lead up to the other, and that both must eventually be 
studied together. While, however, saying this, I ought to add that a 
man may be a very good ‘physical anthropologist or anatomist without 
knowing anything at all about physiology. We can study forms 
without any reference to function ; but we cannot found a science of 
living man without the aid of physiology. 

Dr. Whewell has pointed out, in his History of the Inductive Sciences,* 
that in physiology we have a science which prepares us “for the 
transition from the physical to metaphysical speculation,” and that 
although it is concerned about material conibinations, we are led “into 
the regions of sensation and perception, thought and will.” And 
here I would state, in limine, that we cannot, as a scientific body, 
attempt to pass the boundary by which all inductive sciences are con- 
fined. Our limits are the same as those of the biologists, and into the 
region of metaphysical speculation we must not enter. 

I shall endeavour to show that too many of our modern men of 
science have introduced into their writings metaphysical speculation, 
and that if we follow their example we cannot expect to make any 
real progress. I shall further attempt to show that our future 
success in the establishment of a reliable physiology of mankind 
will chiefly depend on freeing our inquiries from metaphysical spe- 
culation, and entering on the field of direct observation of nature ; 
in other words, we must be prepared, in our study of the highest 
division of our science, to pursue the method which has led us to such 
fruitful results in the lower branch, not only in one, but in every de- 
partment of the science of man. Nowhere is caution on this point 
more necessary than in the one which we have, by long habits and 
the usage of centuries, been disposed to think belonged to a different 
class and order of inquirers. Dr. Whewell has well remarked, “ in 
all genuine science, our knowledge becomes real and scientific, only in 
so far as it is verified by particular facts, and thus established in 
general propositions.”+ It is thus only facts which admit of verifi- 
cation on which we can found our science. 

That the time has arrived when we ought to begin in earnest to throw 
off the assumptions of the metaphysicians, may be perhaps shown by an 
extract from a recent number of a periodical which fairly expresses 
the opinions of educated Englishmen. It may serve also to show the 
tendency of public opinion outside our walls, and may inspire us with 
courage and determination in our future investigations ; I refer to 

* Vol. i, p. 317. Third edit. + Vol. i, p. 318. 
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an article in the Saturday Review which appeared the week before 
last.* 

“‘ Metaphysics have indeed been long sinking into merited contempt. 
They are cultivated only by those who are engaged, not in action, 
wherein the true balance of life is maintained, but in dreaming in 
professorial chairs. An ambitious youth here and there goes through 
an attack of metaphysics, as a child goes through an attack of mea- 
sles, and procures thereby an immunity from a similar disease for the 
rest of his life. And there are dabblers in metaphysics who remain 
youths for life. By the rest of mankind, whether men of the world 
or men of science, metaphy: sics are as little regarded as scholastic 
theology. 

“To give mental science its proper place among the positive sci- 
ences, it must be based, as they are, on the study of external nature. 
The external phenomena from which the laws of mind must be in- 
ductively drawn, may be classed as 1, The physiology of the nervous 
system. 2, The facts of the degeneration of mind, as exhibited in the 
different forms of idiocy and insanity. 3, The course of development, 
of mind as exhibited in the successive stages of the infant, the animal, 
and the barbarian. 4, The progress or regress of the human mind as 
exhibited in history. Our object should be to interest the mind in 
the realities which surround us, and to bring the mind into harmony 
with the laws of nature. The mind that is in intimate sympathy 
with the course of events, is strong with the strength of nature, and is 
developed by its force. Power is acquired by the habit of submitting 
the understanding to things. Natural gifts sharpened by mere logical 
training are not enough without a large experience of life and men. 

“The very first thing necessary for the student of mental science 
is to form a just conception of what is meant by mind. The meta- 
physical conception of it, as a peculiar entity, the laws of which can be 
known in a way peculiar to themselves, must be discarded. Upon 
this abstraction, an imaginary substance, the supposed source of 
power and self-sufficient cause of causes, have been built all the end- 
less and contradictory systems of philosophy.” 

Although these extracts have appeared since my paper was written, 
I still think that they may be useful to us as indicating the opinion 
on this subject of the educated public, and also as showing that the 
views now advocated with regard to the method of our science are 
neither novel nor without able advocates in current general literature. 
When it is announced in the public prints that “the history of man- 
kind is the history of the latest organic development of nature,” I 
for one rejoice at our past and look hopefully to our future. 

In undertaking the duty of bringing this subject under your consi- 
deration, I am fully sensible of the gigantic difficulties of treating it 
in a manner its importance deserves, within the limits of a commu- 
nication of this nature. My immediate object is to give an oppor- 
tunity for discussing most fully and carefully what is the right method 
of research respecting the functions of mankind generally, and espe- 
cially with regard to their mental phenomena. 

* Vide Saturday Review, May 25, 1867. p 
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Highly as I value facts, and willing as I am to suffer from the 
reproach of being loyal to them, I still consider that facts are of little 
service to the progress of genuine science, unless they are used pro- 
perly ; in other words, facts only become valuable when we have 
learned how to use them. I believe there is a general agreement 
among the Fellows of the Society, with regard to our researches 
into the past history of mankind, that we have adopted the right 
course when we have solely followed the inductive method. We may 
claim as an honour belonging to our Society, that we were the first 
public body in this country who ever attempted to apply a true 
Baconian method of induction to physical anthropology. It has been 
solely the application of this method which has given such weight to 
our deliberations and our deductions. Loyalty to facts with regard to 
physical anthropology has brought us face to face with popular assump- 
tions, and the contest has resulted in victory to those who used the 
right method. Having then seen the advantage of conducting our 
investigations of physical anthropology according to the inductive 
method, the time has I think arrived when we ought to consider 
whether we shall do right to apply the same method to other branches 
of anthropology. 

I should find it impossible, if I made the attempt, to overrate the 
importance of such a question. To change a method of scientific 
inquiry is to produce a revolution in science. It is impossible even 
to conjecture what may be the result to philosophy and social science 
of a change in our method of investigation. 

We have, I suppose—nearly all of us in this room—been brought 
up in the belief that in mental philosophy or psychology it was 
necessary to start from some assumption—that is—if we employ an 
@ priori or deductive method of research. If this be so, then psycho- 
logy does not come within our domain. The question before us is, 
therefore, one of very great if not vital importance in the future his- 
tory both of our science and our Society. 

I wish to state that I am willing to be held solely responsible for 
any suggestions I may feel it my duty to make on this subject. I 
am indeed totally uninformed as to whether my views will meet with 
even partial assent from the Fellows of the Society generally. Pro- 
foundly interested in the progress of bond jide anthropological science 
in this country, I feel it my duty to make a few remarks on the 
present aspect of our science, because I conceive that if we do so we 
shall lay a good foundation for future work. 

This question of method I regard as so important that I desire on 
the present occasion to forego the discussion of controversial points 
in order that our sole attention may be given to its consideration. 
What, then, is required, when we are invited to relinquish the de- 
ductive method for the inductive in all our investigations? What 
have we been fighting against during the last four years? Simply 
to abandon all theological, metaphysical, and @ priori assumptions, 
when unsupported by observed facts. There are, for example, many 
men of science who plead the cause of some hypothesis with regard 
to man’s origin, because they say “it is a good working hypothesis.” 
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This feeling arises, no doubt, from the fact that many of the most’ 


important discoveries have been first suggested by working accord- 
ing to the deductive method. For this and for other reasons I 
therefore say most emphatically, that I do not desire or propose to 
open up a discussion on the question of the general merits of induc- 
tion or deduction, but shail rather avoid any expression of opinion 
on the subject. I am willing even to allow that there are several 
questions in which men’s minds are interested which can alone be dis- 
cussed by the employment of @ priori assumptions. 

My remarks will tend to show the inapplicability of this method to 
anthropology in any of its departments, and are not, therefore, to be 
misconstrued into a general condemnation of such a method in other 
branches of inquiry. I propose to examine briefly the present state of 
physio-anthropology, in order that we may have some little idea 
of our present position and future requirements by examining what is 
our present state of positive knowledge if we deduct the assumptions 
of theologians, metaphysicians, philosophers, and men of science. 

The first three classes employ and justify the use of the deductive 
methods, and to them I have nothing to say. All the world cannot 
but watch the war going on, not only amongst theologians of all shades 
and of all races, but also of metaphysicians and philosophers of every 
kind and degree. The prowess which each of these combatants displays 
against his adversary might almost tempi the man of science to enter 
the lists with them. But, good as may be the inclination, it must be 
resisted. No man of science can, as such, enter the arena of theolo- 
gical, metaphysical, and philosophical discussion. 

By physio-anthropology I mean, not the philosophy of the human 
mind, but the science of the functions of mankind. Nor am I in 
any way disposed to put arbitrary limits to this definition other 
than belongs inherently to it as a pure science of induction. If we 
were to begin our researches by laying down some arbitrary limits to 
our investigations, we might exclude ourselves from discussing phe- 
nomena which might greatly assist in another branch of our science. 

While, therefore, I do not condemn the use of the & priort method 
of investigation for the theologian, the metaphysician, or the psy- 
chologist, I must express my most emphatic opinion that it is entirely 
insufficient to build up either a mental or social science of man: it 
is the object and duty of the anthropologist to establish both. 

A glance at the present aspect of philosophy reveals the fact 
that it is in a state, not only of transition, but that the condition 
of the whole so-called science of mind is one of very considerable con- 
fusion. The old landmarks of the schoolinen have been destroyed by 
internal dissension ; and even at this minute the disputes of those who 
are looked upon as authorities sufficiently attest the viciousness of the 
method pursued by the respective schools. 

Take, for instance, the following from one of our most recent philo- 
sophical writers, Mr. Herbert Spencer. He writes “the commonly 
assumed line of demarcation between reason and instinct has no 
existence.”* Speaking of another “world old truth,” as it has been 

* Psychology, 1855, p. 564. 
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called, he says, “free-will, did it exist, would be entirely at variance 
with that beneficent necessity displayed in the progressive evolution 
of the correspondence between the organism and its environments.”* 
I quote these remarks simply as specimens of the philosophical 
teaching of the present day, and to be able to protest against such 
dogmas and assumptions passing for science. Such teaching is the 
more dangerous, because it is put before the world as legitimate de- 
duction from science. Mr. Spencer remarks that if “ psychology is 
ever to become anything more than a mere aggregation of opinions, it 
can only be by the establishment of some doctrine universally agreed 
to;”t and that “no rational psychology can be constructed, save on the 
basis of some acknowledged relation between thought and the subject 
matter of thought—between mind and nature ;’{ and Mr. Spencer 
thinks that it is on these principles that a science of psychology must 
be erected. Mr. Spencer comes before the world with a system of 
philosophy, and the above statement sufficiently indicates his method. 
While he demands as a basis of psychology some “acknowledged rela- 
tion” between “mind and nature,” I ask, on the contrary, that no such 
acknowledged relation shall be admitted until the same is demonstrated. 
I do not mean to deny that there may be a “beneficent necessity” for 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of “Natural Selection” to be true, or that Mr. 
Spencer is the inventor of a “rational psychology ;’ but I do contend 
that such a method cannot be the basis of a sound and logical science 
of man’s mental phenomena. 

Mr. Spencer speaks of “the unscientific reasonings of the phrenolo- 
gists,”§ and yet there is, perhaps, no modern writer on psychology 
who has so blindly accepted the fundamental principles of phrenology 
as he has done. In one place|| he speaks of “the discovery of the 
relation subsisting between the development of the nervous system 
and the degree of intelligence. Originally no such relation was known 
to exist.” Mr. Spencer accepts all the chief principles of the phrenolo- 
gists, often, however, without due acknowledgment, and at the same 
time sneers at the conduct of physiologists for not accepting the same 
as “being in harmony with the course of controversies in general.” 
The only difference between the utterances of Dr. Gall and Mr. 
Spencer is that the one gives his opinion on the special localisation of 
faculties, as a man of science and observation, and the other as a dog- 
matic philosopher. Mr. Spencer says “localisation of function is the 
law of all organisation whatever ; separateness of duty is universally 
accompanied with separateness of structure; and it would be mar- 
vellous were an exception to exist in the cerebral hemispheres.”** Mr. 
Spencer, indeed, goes still further than Gall, or I believe any of his 
followers, in his application of the doctrines of phrenology to com- 
parative anthropology. Thus Mr. Spencer writes :tt— 

“The corollary from the general argument that has been elaborated 
is, that the brain represents an infinitude of experiences received 
during the evolution of life in general, the most uniform and frequent 


* Loe. cit. p, 620. + Loe. cit. p. 4. t Loc. cit. p. 34. 
§ Loe. cit. p. 607. || Loc. cit. p. 575. § Loe. cit. p. 706. 
** Loc. cit. p. 607. +t Loe. vit. p. 583. 
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of which have been successively bequeathed, principal and interest ; 
and have thus slowly amounted to that high intelligence which lies 
latent in the brain of the infant—which the infant in the course of its 
after life exercises and usually strengthens or further applicates, and 
which, with minute additions, it again bequeaths to future generations. 
And thus it happens that the European comes to have from twenty to 
thirty cubic inches more brain than the Papuan. Thus it happens 
that faculties, as that of music, which scarcely exist in the inferior 
-human races, become congenital in the superior ones. Thus it happens 
that out of savages unable to count up to the number of their fingers, 
and speaking a language containing only nouns and verbs, come at 
length our Newtons and Shakspeares.” 

Now after accepting so much of the principles of phrenology as those 
I have quoted, it was hardly to be expected that phrenology would be 
described as being of “comparative unimportance scientifically con- 
sidered.”* But the climax of what appears very like absurdity is 
reached when it is declared that “at best phrenology can be but an 
appendix to psychology proper.”t However much inclined to oppose 
phrenology, I shall at the same time be ever ready to vindicate it 
from the charge of being merely an appendix of “psychology.” 

Mr. Spencer, after asking “What is the meaning of the human 
brain? Is it not that its immensely numerous and involved relations 
of parts stand for so many established relations among the psychical 
changes?” replies, “everyone of the countless connections amongst 
the fibres of the cerebral masses, answers to some permanent connec- 
tion of phenomena in the experience of the race.”{ Now this is just 
the question which cerebral physiology has at this time to settle ; but 
we must found such a very important deduction on a careful series of 
well-established and reliable facts, and not on the ipse dit of a Dar- 
winian advocate. 

I have quoted from Mr. Spencer chiefly to show that the term 1 have 
employed, physio-anthropology, differs in no essential respect from what 
that writer understands by human psychology generally. And here I 
must say a few words in explanation of the objections I entertain to 
the use of the words psychology and phrenology. The former is 
literally the doctrine of the soul, and the latter the doctrine of the 
mind. Now in the present state of our science we know nothing of 
either the soul or the mind. We only know of mental phenomena in 
connection with a nervous system. The asserted existence of mental 
phenomena independent of a nervous system of some sort has not yet 
been demonstrated to us, and until this has been done logical con- 
sistency and scientific exactness will compel us to discard the use of 
the words psychology or phrenology. 

Attempts have been made by many recent writers to use the word 
psychology in a sense entirely different from that indicated in its 
derivation. Many authors in this country have employed it to indicate 
the philosophy or science of the human mind. Phrenology was also 
used to convey the same idea until it was taken up by a school 


* Loe. cit. p. 609. + Ibid. t Loe. cit. p. 581, 
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of mental philosophers who professed to base their system on disco- 
veries in the physiology of the brain. 

If we open an ordinar 'y book on psychology we find how different is 
the method I propose to that used by writers on this subject. Thus 
Sir George Ramsay, in his Principles of Psychology, says :—“ The 
difference between Mind and Matter lies at the bottom of all psycho- 
logy ; and upon it is founded the distinction between the mental and 
the physical sciences,”* and that if we do not acknowledge this dif- 
ference “we strike at the root of mental philosophy, and hence of all 
genuine philosophy whatsoever.”t 

These are, or were till lately, the views held by nearly all psycho- 
logists. Now, however, we have a section of psychologists who are 
prepared to surrender this “broad, deep, and sudden” } distinction 
between mind and matter, and are ready to acknowledge that in- 
tellectual and physical forces are convertible. Whether the so-called 
mental and physical forces of man are convertible is a question well 
deserving the most serious attention of the Society at some future 
day. I now merely wish to indicate the position of psychology with 
special reference to our own science. 

I think there are few who on carefully examining the present 
state of the literature of psychology will not rise from the study 
convinced that it is well nigh impossible to rid the term of the 
metaphysical character in which nearly every writer has used it. 
By its origin, and by its use, it is alike condemned, and is more likely 
to produce than remove existing confusion. Anthropologists have, up 
to this time, wisely exercised a jealous care in the use of their termi- 
nology, and, although we should have found it highly convenient to be 
able to use a single word to express man’s mental phenomena, yet I 
do not feel justified in proposing the adoption of the word psyeho- 
logy. This objection to the word psychology has been felt and ex- 
pressed by many writers on the subject. 

The late lamented Professor Grote well pointed out that “we must 
disengage psychology from the philosophy which it has mingled with 
itself.” This union, he says, has produced “confusion of thought,” and 
he adds, “this course will effectually ruin itself.”§ 

Writers on psychology are especially careful to speak of it as a 
science: but, although they have adopted some of the theories of 
science, these are still, as is here well pointed out, a mixture of philo- 
sophy and science. The late Professor Grote appears to me to have 
had a rare insight into the present state of philosophy in this country, 
for he remarks, “the way is singularly open and inviting now for a 
good physio-psychology, as I should call it, by which, however, I mean 
something possibly very different from what several who have already 
treated that subject would mean,” and later “the old vein of the philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind is worked out, and that whatever there 
was to be got from it, not much, I think, ever, is got already.” These 
words coming from a professor of moral philosophy in the University 
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of Cambridge, may be taken as a very fair index of the present state of 
philosophy in this country. Professor Grote goes on to say* :— 

“T have always had a very strong opinion that the later psychology 
or philosophy of the human mind has neglected a large province of 
consideration which really belonged to it, in its failing to take notice 
of, and to try to bring into relation with human intelligence, the 
various intelligences of our humbler fellow creatures in the universe, 
the lower animals: mind belongs to them as well as to us. Mental 
human anatomy, which is of two kinds, the anatomy of the body pur- 
sned as far as it can be in the direction of the mind, and the observa- 
tion of the results of action of mind in connection with this—such 
psychology always has considered in its province, though lately it has 
been pursued with special fruit : we want now more of mental com- 
parative anatomy, or the study of the varieties of animal intelligence 
above alluded to.” 

It seems to me well nigh impossible to expect that psychology will 
ever free itself from the philosophy which has been mixed up with it. 
The word psychology will be useful to the future historian as showing 
that the science of anthropology has not been an exception to other 
sciences, and that it has not jumped directly from the theological to 
the positive stage. Psychology has thus, like phrenology, done good 
service, and we can look back on the former with gratitude as hay- 
ing given to the world the most rational philosophy of the human 
mind, and on the latter as having inaugurated a new method of re- 
search, but one which it had not the good fortune to carry out. At 
this minute the so-called sciences of psychology and phrenology stand 
before the world as hopeless failures. This is felt, not only by inde- 
pendent thinkers, but even by the general public, and in many cases 
by psychologists and phrenologists themselves. 

Mr. Grote well foresaw the collapse of psychology, but he did not 
see that the ruin of that science necessitated the ruin of the word, 
or he would not have suggested for future use the term physio- 
psychology, which he defines to be “a mental and moral human ana- 
tomy, and a mental and moral comparative anatomy.” This definition, 
however, is just. the one which belongs to Physio-Anthropology. 

I cordially agree with Mr. Grote, however, when he says, “I do not 
believe that these, or either of them, can ever be pursued with good 
results unless the pursuers of them dismiss from their minds what 
I should call philosophy ;”t and fully admit the advisability, not 
to say the necessity of this suggestion ; but to strip physiological 
writings of their philosophical speculations is a process which cannot 
fail to give displeasure to those writers who, while professing to dis- 
card @ priori assumptions, frequently make them a basis of their 
theories. It cannot but be a matter of great satisfaction to all an- 
thropologists to observe how writers holding the most diverse views 
point out that the world must look for future direction to the branch 
of our science now under our consideration. 

Mr. Grote only sees an escape from our present confusion, and what 
he calls our “getting into a hopeless perplexity” by the study of the 
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branch of our science under consideration in the first place and “the 
past history of the human race, both intellectual and moral or civil.”* 
So too M. Auguste Laugel well asks if the time has not come when 
philosophy can be based on the various branches of our science? He 
says “a higher and universal science, which includes at once the natural 
sciences and the historical sciences, might become the solid basis of a 
philosophy whose doctrines, established @ posteriori, and not precon- 
ceived like those of the old metaphysics ; this would be the resumé of 
all the events, of all the relations, of all the laws of which the world 
is at once the permanent and ephemeral expression, always old and 
always new.”+ 

On this point I cannot refrain from quoting an extract from the 
Journal of Mental Science, published at least six months before our 
Society came into existence. The writer therein says} :— 

“No one who takes a wide and careful survey of the present posi- 
tion of those sciences which immediately concern themselves with 
man’s moral and physical state, can fail to conclude that we stand 
on the very verge of discoveries of vast importance. The physiologist 
is daily approaching nearer and nearer to the mental philosopher, 
while the latter has long since found it necessary to abandon an 
untenable position, and to accept as the basis of his fabric the dis- 
coveries of the physiologists. Psychology and physiology are two 
branches of one science—anthropology ; or, perhaps, it might be said 
that physiology, drawing, like the roots of the tree, its support from 
the lower ground of matter; and psychology, like the branches, 
spreading out into a high sphere, unite in a common trunk, and form 
therewith a biological unity. The pure metaphysical philosopher, 
who, disdainful of physical science, cultivates mental phenomena on 
the basis of those infallible affirmations of consciousness which almost 
every second person does not understand, and every third person 
denies ; who spins systems of words out of his own mind, as the spider 
draws its web out of its own belly. The philosopher, who trammels 
the unwilling mind with the burdensome logic of the schools, and in 
other ways attempts violently to sever man’s intimate relationship 
with nature, may soon retire to that pleasant suburban retreat where, 
with the calm aspect of a lofty philosophical disdain, he may, in com- 
pany with the megatherium and other creatures of the past, look 
down in undisturbed repose on an age which appreciates him not.” 

Professor Bain, too, writing in 1861, says in his work on the 
Study of Character :§ “Mr. Samuel Bailey has aptly indicated the 
position of the present subject as a branch of the whole science of 
man, or anthropology.” 

The opinion of Mr. Grote, that no good result can come from a 
mixture of philosophy and science, as found in nearly all the chief 
writers on psychology at the present day, becomes of the highest im- 
portance to us. J even submit that many of our recent writers on 
psychology, like Mr. H. Spencer, are far more dangerous foes to the 
progress of a genuine inductive science of man’s mental phenomena 
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than the “ pure metaphysical philosopher.” It may be as the Satwr- 
day Review some time ago remarked with regard to psychology: 
“Of reasoning we have already had enough to drive us mad ;”* but 
I still contend that its influence has not been, nor is it likely to be, 
so prejudicial to the progress of science as the mixture of physics 
and metaphysics which Mr. Spencer in particular has provided for 
those of the British public who will consent to sit at his feet for in- 
struction. These views may be erroneous, but what I particularly 
wish to point out to the society is the necessity for us to pursue an 
entirely different zourse to that adopted by the writers I have 
named. 

We know that some few years ago anthropology had not in this 
country emerged from the metaphysical period of its history. An 
admirable illustration of what I mean will be found in the works of 
that much quoted author, the late learned and industrious Dr. Pri- 
chard. I have said that we know nothing of mind apart from a 
nervous system, and I suppose there are few who will be so bold as 
to controvert this proposition. - Yet in the Physical History of Man- 
kind we read: “The whole universe displays the most striking proofs 
of the existence and operation of intellect, or mind, in a state separate 
from organisation, and under conditions which preclude all reference 
to organisation. There is, therefore, at least one being or substance 
of that nature which we call mind separate from organised body, not 
only somewhere, but everywhere.” 

The late President of the Royal Society thought that it is very 
remarkable that this argument has been ‘so much overlooked as it 
has been both by the physiologists and metaphysicians.” Certainly 
it is very remarkable that such an important “fact” should have been 
overlooked by both the physiologist and the metaphysician. Sir B. 
Brodie says: ‘The human mind, as it comes under our observa- 
tion, is, to so great an extent, influenced by the conditions of the 
body, that it cannot be the proper object of study if the latter be dis- 
regarded ; while the physiologist is equally wrong in regarding the 
mind simply as a function of the brain, overlooking the entire want 
of relationship between the phenomena which the mind exhibits and 
those presented by the material world.”t As we are all seeking for 
the truth, it behoves us to well weigh the opinions of two such dis- 
tinguished men as Dr. Prichard and Sir B. Brodie. That mind can 
and may exist independent of a nervous system or organisation, I am 
not prepared to deny. 

In attempting to lay down the principles on which any science 
should be studied, it would be wrong and highly unscientific to 
declare that any phenomenon is impossible. Many may be inclined 
to say that the existence of life, or mind, without a nervous system, 
is both impossible and absurd. I grant that it may appear absurd 
with only our present knowledge of organisation and life as found in 
nature, but I hesitate to declare it impossible. 

The term physio-anthropology I consider does not involve any 
theory, but is the only term in which we, as scientific men, have any 
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right to speak of man’s function. If these terms do not involve a 
theory, neither do they in any way warrant the denial of the pos- 
sibility of mind existing independent of a nervous system. Our study 
hitherto has certainly been confined to the consideration of what I call 
different species of man, but they all have had a nervous system, and 
we have spoken of what at first sight appear to be the functions of 
that nervous system ; but if we get some other species, or genus, or 
class, or order—a kingdom of men without nervous systems—we shall 
certainly be a little puzzled to know how to describe objects so 
strange to ns. We must, however, ever keep our mind ready for 
the reception of new discoveries, be they ever so wonderful or dis- 
cordant with our present knowledge. And here let me say that I 
differ most entirely from the propositions which Dr. Louis Biichner 
and many of his colleagues, both in Germany and this country, have 
laid down, viz., that the phenomenon which is known under the name 
of clairvoyance, for instance, is impossible. Dr. Biichner* says: 
“There can be no doubt that all pretended cases of clairvoyance rest 
upon fraud or illusion. Clairvoyance—that is, the perception of ex- 
ternal objects without the use of the senses—is an impossibility. . . .” 
“There exist,” he continues, ‘no super-sensual or supernatural things 
and capacities ; and they never can exist, as the external conformity 
of the laws of nature would therefore be suspended. ... Cases so 
repugnant to the laws of nature have never been acknowledged by 
rational unprejudiced individuals. ... There are neither table spirits, 
nor any other spirits... .. The majority of human beings think dif- 
ferently ; they must therefore be instructed.” 

Dr. Biichner has, no doubt, a perfect right to attempt to give 
the world instruction ; but I feel it right to declare that I entirely 
dissent from the propositions he has laid down. I contend, on the 
contrary, that we must, in the investigation of the highest branch of 
our science, be entirely prepared to examine any phenomenon connected 
with man in the same philosophic and scientific spirit as we examine 
the sutures of the skull, or the length of the heel. Dr. Biichner says, 
“the scientific impossibility of clairvoyance has been confirmed by an 
examination of the facts by sober and unprejudiced observers, and 
were proved to be deceptions and illusions.” But are we to deny the 
possibility of that which failed to convince some other persons? On 
the contrary, we must discard all such prejudices, and be very care- 
ful how we deny the possibility of any phenomenon connected with 
man. The struggles of what are now admitted to be truths, should 
teach us a lesson of caution on this point. 

To make any progress in our researches into man’s nature, we 
shall require the greatest forbearance and consideration on the part 
of those who hold different shades of opinion. The only common 
ground which we, as a society, can offer, is the one method by which 
alone all such problems can be solved. 

I offer no opinion at present on the phenomenon of mesmerism, nor 
ou the still more remarkable asserted phenomenon of clairvoyance. As 
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it will be our duty to sit as judges to examine into the truth of these 
phenomena as well as the laws regulating them, I think we shall act 
wisely in reserving our opinion on them until the subject comes 
under our consideration in a systematic form. 

I may add, as bearing on the method proposed, that I cordially 
agree with Sir B. Brodie, i in his censure on those physiologists who 
regard “mind simply as the function of the brain,” and also that they 
have no right to overlook want of relationship between mental and 
physical phenomena. On the contrary, we must enter on an investi- 
gation of this matter entirely free from any preconceived notion. At 
present we only know, as students of biology, that life is always asso- 
ciated with what we call organisation ; that all organisms are acted 
on by external stimuli. If we begin the study of the lowest forms of 
life, we find sensation with a hardly visible system of nerves ; and, as 
we ascend higher, we find a gradual increase of size, complexity, 
and probably concentration of function, which phenomena, we, as 
scientific men, are obliged to admit, are related to cause and effect. 

While assuming, therefore, that we ought not to regard “mind 
simply as a function of the brain,” we are at the same time com- 
pelled, by our position as a purely scientific body, to regard all intel- 
lectual phenomena as functions of the nervous system or of the entire 
body. How far these functions are localised, is the question to be 
proved, and not to be assumed. 

With regard to the assumed difference between mental and phy- 
sical phenomena or forces, that is a question, too, we must discuss 
purely on its own merits. While we have no right to ignore this 
difference, if it exists, we are, at the same time, not justified in 
assuming it. 

With “regard to modern phrenol ogy I look upon its teachings as 
wholly unscientific. I have no wish to say hard things of earnest 
men like George Combe ; but cannot but express the satisfaction 
which I feel at the ignoble finale his teaching received. For twenty 
years phrenology possessed a quarterly journal, in whose pages it 
was reiterated ad nauseam that phrenology was an inductive science, 
based on the physiology of the brain. Had it really been so, it 
would have held a very different position at this day to that which it 
occupies actually. The answer to every criticism was, that it is an 
“inductive science”; and yet the first proposition put forward by 
phrenologists, contains one of those gigantic assumptions which must 
for ever estrange it from every really scientific mind. I allude to 
the assumption, found in nearly every one of the authors on phreno- 
logy, from Dr. Spurzheim to Mr. Charles Bray, “that the brain is the 
organ of the mind.” Five-and-twenty years ago, an accomplished 
physiologist told a “scientific body”, calling themselves “The Phre- 
nological Association”, that this “was mere assumption.” He well 
said, “We boast our science is purely inductive; and yet, in the 
enumeration of our axioms, we assume a position all our facts tend to 
disprove.” He goes on to say ;* ‘‘ It is this conjectural doctrine—this 
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belief in the individual and indivisible essence of mind—this love of 
the marvellous—this thirsting after something mysterious—which is 
retarding the progress of cerebral physiology, and, in the same ratio, 
the happiness of man. It is this clinging to old opinions—this disin- 
clination to shake off old garments, which is the cause of so much 
doubt concerning a question so self-evident. We oppose this system 
by the antagonism of reason and nature. It is impossible any longer 
to countenance the opinion. It must be rooted up. It is like a 
malignant disease, which can only be cured by extermination. Let it 
be boldly stated, because it is here that, as philosophers, we have to 
deal simply and exclusively with matter.” 

To attempt a refutation of such a sound position was utterly im- 
possible ; and this learned body, knowing and feeling this, performed 
the “happy dispatch”, and there was an end in this country to the 
“inductive science” of phrenology. 

It is not simply our duty, but it is a part of our business, as stu- 
dents of a genuine inductive science, to be on the look out for assump- 
tions. For four years I have declared, whenever I had the chance, 
that it was against assumptions we had to. fight before we could ever 
begin to found a science of man. Are we justified in making the 
phrenologist an exception to this rule? If there are any phrenolo- 
gists now living, who think that we are inclined to allow them to call 
their science “ inductive”, when they put forward such an axiom as 
its basis, I warn them that they are greatly deceived. Whether 
“natural selection” or artificial selection has exterminated that race 
of phrenologists of which the amiable and zealous George Combe 
was the head, I know not; but can only hope that experience has 
taught them wisdom, and that they will not again attempt to show 
their childish petulance when they hear assumptions called assump- 
tions, and treated as such. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, both charge the whule 
body of phrenologists with bigotry. The former says that they are 
“impatient of contradiction ; they shut their eyes to difficulties ; un- 
able to accommodate their principles to the principles of philosophy, 
they contemptuously dismiss objections as ‘merely theoretical’, and 
fall back upon their ‘ well established facts’.”* Mr. Spencer remarks : 
* The crudity of their philosophy is such as may well make many, who 
to some extent agree with them, refrain from any avowal of their agree- 
ment ; more especially when they are met by so great unwillingness 
to listen to any criticisms on the detailed scheme rashly promulgated, 
and finally settled.”t 

In quoting these remarks, I would by no means be understood to 
endorse the opinions of these authors. Whether phrenology was 
rashly promulgated, is a question which in no way affects us. My 
desire on this occasion, is to give the reasons why we, as a scientific 
body, cannot accept any of the various systems of phrenology as a 
basis for our future investigations. 

My only object in bringing the subject of phrenology forward in this 
prominent manner, is to show that phrenology is not what it is 
* History of Philosophy, p. 640. + Psychology, p. 609. 
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claimed to be by so many of its disciples—purely a science of observa- 
tion and induction. In doing this, however, I shall avoid as much as 
I possibly can saying one word which can give offence to any phre- 
nologist. On the contrary, I would especially invite all the disciples 
of Gall to unite with us in endeavouring to found a science on the 
very method originally employed by that great man. We are a 
young society, and at present we are in no way identified with those 
parties who have made constant and bitter attacks on phrenologists. 
As far as I am concerned, I frankly confess that I look upon phre- 
nology with the same kind of respect as I do on ethnology or psy- 
chology—as defunct sciences, out of which modern scientific anthro- 
pology has been developed. It was as necessary that ethnology, or 
crude speculations respecting physical anthropology, or equally crude 
speculations of psychology and phrenology, should precede inductive 
anthropology, as it was necessary that astrology should have come 
before astronomy, or alchemy before chemistry. Such, too, is the 
power of “inherited experience”, that it is possible there may be 
traces of these embryo sciences a century hence, just as there are still 
a few who put more faith in astrology than they do in scientific 
astronomy. 

With regard, however, to Dr. Gall, I would desire to speak of him 
in the very highest terms of commendation. My own estimate of the 
value of Dr. Gall’s services to inductive science is as great as that of 
any modern phrenologist. All I have read of the early researches of 
Dr. Gall, lead me to the belief that, whatever may be the defects 
of phrenology as a system of psychology, yet he laid down the right 
method of investigation in his earliest researches. Up toa certain time 
in his investigations, he proceeded solely on observation and compari- 
son—just as we shall have to do again at this day. I most cordially 
agree with Mr. G. H. Lewes, when he says: “ The day for ridiculing 
Gall has gone by. Every impartial competent thinker, whether 
accepting or rejecting phrenology, is aware of the immense services 
Gall has rendered to physiology and psychology, both by his valuable 
discoveries, and by his bold, if questionable, hypotheses. He revolu- 
tionised physiology by his method of dissecting the brain, and by his 
bold assignment of definite functions to definite organs.”* 

There can be, I think, little doubt that Gall, in his early days at 
least, set an example of research and observation which we shall do 
well to follow. His influence on philosophy has been felt more than 
it has been acknowledged. Had he kept to his early method of ob- 
servation and comparison, psychology would at this day doubtless be 
in a far more advanced state than it is. For twenty years Dr. Gall 
conducted his researches in a manner worthy of all possible praise. 

However low the position of phrenology may be in the estimation 
of the public at the present time, there is at least some consolation 
for its supporters that, although they have failed they have done 
good, and that we do not hear their labours spoken of as they were 
half a century ago. The following passage from the Ldinburgh 
Review, of April, 1815, will sufficiently indicate the advance that has 
been made. 
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“The writings of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have not added one fact. 
to the stock of our knowledge, respecting either the structure or the 
functions of man ; but consist of such a mixture of gross errors, ex- 
travagant absurdities, downright misstatements, and unmeaning quota- 
tions of Scripture, as can leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the minds 
of honest and intelligent men, as to the real ignorance, the real hypo- 
crisy, and the real empiricism of the authors.” 

Sixty-seven years ago, after Dr. Gall had studied the question for 
upwards of twenty years, and some few years after he had begun 
to make public his researches and observations, he obtained what 
Mr. Lewes and most other writers call “ his best disciple.” Mr. Lewes 
also says, “ Probably Spurzheim’s assistance came at the right mo- 
ment, to rectify many of the hazardous psychological statements, and 
to marshal the facts in better order.”* I confess I hold just the oppo- 
site opinion. I think that Spurzheim’s assistance was the ruin of Dr. 
Gall’s scientific researches. It is a little singular that if Spurzheim 
rectified Gall’s psychological statements, phrenology should be described 
by Mr. Lewes to be at present “in so chaotic and untenable a position 
with respect to its basis as to need thorough revision.” T 

Dr. Spurzheim was a man of the most undoubted talent and 
earnestness. But, as far as I am able to estimate his influence on 
Gall’s labours, it was most pernicious to science. Gall studied the 
subject for twenty years before he developed the results of his 
observations in a series of lectures. Spurzheim then joins him, and 
it is at this time that a system of psychology was founded on these 
observations. Spurzheim seemed to have that faculty which is so per- 
nicious in scientific investigations, viz., the habit of building up 
systems and making everything complete ; in other words, of intro- 
ducing philosophy into science. I look, therefore, on Dr. Gall’s ob- 
servations as of the highest value to science, and his generalisation 
on the subject is entitled to our best and most serious consideration ; 
but I’ contend that the system of mental science now known under 
the name of phrenology, is nothing more than a system of philo- 
sophy, and as such doomed to absorption by science. The very per- 
fection as a philosophic system to which phrenology has been brought 
is to us its greatest evil. This it owes chiefly to Spurzheim, who is 
answerable for its collapse. 

I must here, however, remark, that neither Dr. Gall, nor even Dr. 
Spurzheim, in their earliest writings used the word phrenology. I 
believe Dr. Gall never used the word at all. And when Dr. Spurz- 
heim first brought Dr. Gall’s researches before the British public, he 
also never used the word. No unbiassed person can, I think, com- 
pare the work of Dr. Spurzheim, entitled, the Physiognomical System 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, founded on Anatomical and Physiological 
Examination of the Nervous System in General, and the Brain in Par- 
ticular, and indicating the Manifestations of the Mind, published in 
1815, with his work entitled, Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mind, 
and of the Relations between its Manifestations and the Body, published 
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a few years later, without seeing how much less dogmatic this system 
was at its outset than in its after development. 

In the work published in 1815 we find that their system was then 
spoken of synonymously with the physiology of the brain, as in the 
following sentence,* “ It is of great importance to consider the heads of 
different nations. Several anatomists and physiologists have, accord- 
ingly, endeavoured to point out the particular shape of their heads, 
and though all the observations of this kind which have been made 
are very defective, they are yet rather in favour of, than in opposition 
to, the physiology of the brain.” 

At another place he says,t “ We accordingly flatter ourselves that 
every one who, without prejudice, may take the trouble to examine 
and repeat our observations, will be convinced of the solidity of these 
principles of the physiology of the brain.” But this love of sys- 
tem-making soon induced Spurzheim to use the word phrenology. 
He says, “I have chosen it (phrenology) to designate the doctrine of 
the special faculties of the mind, and of the relation between their 
manifestations and the body—particularly of the brain.”{ In other 
words, phrenology thus defined, means a system of philosophy based 
on the assumption of special faculties belonging to something else 
which is assumed to exist, but of which we know nothing. Mind is 
only known to us as an occasional phenomenon of life. In 1815 Spurz- 
heim remarked, ‘‘ The metaphysical notions of the schools have greatly 
impeded the improvement of anthropology. By the substitution of 
such metaphysical opinions for data furnished by the observation of 
nature, physiologists, and even anatomists, have regarded their opi- 
nions as sacred.”§ In his work on phrenology he himself became a 
metaphysician, and speaks of the necessity for a “ particular organ 
for every faculty being pointed out.”|| This remark was no doubt 
intended as a justification of Dr. Spurzheim’s mode of procedure. He 
says in the same work, “ The essential nature of the faculties is that 
which must be determined ; and here I differ from Dr. Gall en- 
tirely.”" 

i therefore entirely separate Dr. Gall’s observations from Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s reasonings on the same. Not wishing to enter into the question 
of the merits of Dr. Spurzheim’s system and reasoning, I am only now 
concerned to show that his mode of procedure differed essentially 
from that of Dr. Gall, who, as his opponent alleged, “ followed an 
empirical method.”** 

My estimate, then, of Dr. Spurzheim, is far lower than that of his 
former colleague, Dr. Gall, more on account of his method than 
from anything else. It is in his later works that I find the objection- 
able characteristics above mentioned; on the contrary, the first 
work published in this country is one of the greatest interest to the 
physiological anthropologist, because here the true basis of the science 
is indicated. He there well says, “ We must acknowledge that, with- 
out the physiology of the nervous system, there would be neither 
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psychology nor any species of philosophy ; and that it is impossible tu 
find any object of greater importance than this, and more durably in- 
teresting to philosophers, physicians, moralists, teachers, judges, and 
legislators.” * 

He saw, too, some of the causes why we had not been able before 
that time to found a rational and durable psychology, and his remarks 
are of intense interest to the modern anthropologist, for it is he who 
has realised the desideratum of the last two thousand years. Dr. 
Spurzheim pointed out what I believe are three causes for the past 
stationary state of anthropology. He says :— 

“ There exist even at this day philosophers, who maintain that man 
is not at all subjected to the laws of nature ; that, independently of 
all causes and motives, he may originate a series of actions, and that 
his functions do not admit of any explanation. According to this hy- 
pothesis, man is separated from all other beings ; he is considered as 
a being entirely regulated by laws peculiar to himself. These school- 
men attribute all the operations of man to the soul: several of 
them even give to it an unbounded power over the body. This 
failure to compare man with other beings has been a great obstacle 
to the progress of psychology.—Moreover, the various branches of 
anthropology, instead of being united, are cultivated separately. 
The useful example of the Greek philosophers is neglected. Ana- 
tomy, physiology, medicine, philosophy, education, religion, and legis- 
lation, instead of uniting their mutual influence, constitute so many 
particular doctrines or sciences.” 

This doctrine of the schoolmen respecting the influence of the 
mind over the body has found its way even into the works of some 
of our best modern scientific men, where we should not at all expect 
to find it. Even in the works of so distinguished a geologist as Sir 
Charles Lyell we find traces of this influence ; for he concludes his 
work on the antiquity of man by telling the world that progressive 
development “ presents us with a picture of the ever-increasing do- 
minion of mind over matter.”{ Another distinguished geologist, 
after speaking of “the instincts of the brute,” and “the noble mind of 
man,” asks, “At what point of his progressive improvement did man 
acquire the spiritual part of his being, and become endowed with 
the awful attribute of immortality ?’§ 

I have no doubt that some distinguished anthropologists might 
write equal nonsense respecting the origin of geological strata, and 
might show, to their own satisfaction at least, that the different 
strata are totally unconnected. Nothing can better show the ab- 
surdity of the geologist writing on anthropology, than the absurdi- 
ties which are evolved when an anthropologist promulgates theories 
respecting geology. 

But what shall we say when we find a professor of physiology 
in the University of Oxford advocating Darwinism on the plea that 
the mind plays the first and not the second part in progressive deve- 
lopment? The failure to compare man with the rest of organised 

* Physiognomical System, p. 10. t Ibid. p. 7. 

t Lyell, lst ed., 506. § Frazer’s Mag., July 1860, p. 88. 
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beings has also been one great cause of the stationary character of 
psychology. 

The last cause assigned for the stationary state of psychology up 
to 1815 was, “that the various branches of anthropology, instead of 
being united, are cultivated separately.” Half a century elapsed 
before any practical remedy was found for this last cause for the 
stationary position of psychology. The especial object of our Society 
was to unite those sciences which were necessary for a science of man. 
Without this union our deductions would only have had a partial 

‘ value scientifically considered. Now, our science is of that catholic 
nature, that it is not only our right, but our duty, to call in the aid 
of every branch of inquiry likely to aid us. 

The first obstacle pointed out, we have seen, was gratuitous 
assumption ; from this we must be free for the future ; the second 
was the neglect of comparative physiology. Our association with the 
biologists in the British Association, I hope, may be the means of in- 
ducing many anthropologists to keep themselves informed with re- 
gard to the latest results of inquiries respecting organisation and 
life. The third and last reason of the separation of the various 
branches of anthropology has no longer any existence, and hence all 
the causes pointed out by Dr. Spurzheim in 1815, are now finally 
removed. 

While, however, I differ so much with the manner in which phren- 
ology has been propagated, I willingly give place to the encomium 
passed on it by so impartial a writer as Mr. Lewes, who declared 
“that doctrine may now be said to be the only psychological one 
which counts any considerable mass of adherents.”* 

I desire to call on the disciples of Gall to join with us in endeavour- 
ing to build up a mental science founded on such a careful series 
of facts as shall not simply invite but shall demand acceptance from 
all fully developed educated Europeans. 

Phrenologists must all confess that the present state of their science 
is unsatisfactory. Mr. J. W. Jackson has recently well remarked, 
phrenology has failed to keep pace with the progress of the age, 
and that “if we do not expand it, its doom is sealed. We must 
march with the age or consent to be trodden under foot by those more 
progressive than ourselves.” And he adds, “although during more 
than twenty years a convert to the doctrine of specialisation in 
cerebral function, I am far from regarding phrenology as perfect, or 
its present teachings as final.”t These words by one of the most 
eminent living disciples of Gall are a sufficient reply to the charges 
of bigotry made against phrenologists as a body by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and other philosophers. 

The spirit which Mr. Jackson has shown in this matter is one which 
I think eminently worthy of being followed by all other phrenologists. 
That such may be the case I heartily hope, for I should be sorry in- 
deed, if their conduct in this matter were to justify the censure passed 
on them by the writers before named. Nor is it our wish to tread 

* History of Philosophy, p. 628. _ 
+ Anthropological Review, No. xvi, p. 78. P 
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phrenologists under foot. I, for one, desire, on the contrary, to be 
able to use the great mass of facts, together with the experience of 
phrenologists. As inductive anthropologists, we are bound to study 
man’s intellectual phenomena. We know and frankly acknowledge 
that without an exact knowledge of both cerebral physiology and the 
physiology of the nervous system generally, we cannot establish a re- 
liable science of anthropology. Being then fully sensible of the vast 
importance of cerebral physiology in our researches, I feel it my duty 
to resent with some indignation the charge which our colleague, 
Mr. Jackson, in his capacity of phrenologist, has made against us 
anthropologists. Mr. Jackson, speaking of the duties of the phreno- 
logist, says* :— 

“Tt is his humble vocation to supply the facts of cerebral physio- 
logy, for which, let me warn him, he will at first receive but slender 
thanks. He must be contented to wait in faith and patience for the 
recognition of his services. He must submit to be treated with indif- 
ference, if not contempt, by men who are ignorant of the very ele- 
ments of his science, and who could not practically wield the simplest 
of its resources.” 

I take upon myself to deny the charges here made. I do 
not think that this Society as a body is at all likely to treat with 
indifference or contempt any of “the facts of cerebral physiology.” 
If there be any man in this Society who is fairly open to the attack 
made by Mr. Jackson, I can only say that I entirely differ from him. 
I hope and trust that such a person does not exist in our ranks ; 
and, at all events submit that such accusations should not be brought 
against anthropologists as a body, until they have shown by their 
conduct that such a very serious charge is justified. To affirm 
that we treat such facts with “indifference” or “contempt” is, I 
hold, to be as absurd as it is false. If at any future time any “facts 
of cerebral physiology” should be ignored in the manner here indicated 
I should be willing to join with Mr. Jackson in a strong condemnation 
of such conduct. It is our bounden duty as scientific men to accept 
facts without the slightest consideration of the quarter whence they 
come, and to accept them gratefully. But it is not our duty to 
accept dogmas or theories as facts. Still less is it our duty to erect 
elaborate theories on a few isolated facts. The range of facts on which 
phrenologists have built up an elaborate system of philosophy was too 
small to solve the problem which they attempted. A real science 
of Man must not be founded on the functions of any one organ in 
the body, however important that organ may be. A truly scientific 
anthropology can only be based on the functions of the whole nervous 
system, perhaps even of the entire body, and must have for its 
foundation comparative physiology and comparative anthropology. 
The importance of cerebral physiology in both these branches can 
scarcely be over estimated. 

Even to suppose that we, a scientific body, could be indifferent to 
any of the discovered facts of cerebral physiology is an indignity which 
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I would resent in the strongest possible language. To suggest that 
we should come here night after night to look at crania, and to have 
for our sole object the investigation of the state of their sutures or their 
cephalic index, I willingly admit is quite monstrous. But when it 
is known that this study of the capacity, length or breadth, or state 
of sutures is a part of our science, then this attention to such details 
is as praiseworthy as it is necessary. To pretend that we could build 
up a science of man without investigating the function of the nervous 
system can only have suggested itself to those who are totally 
unacquainted with the scope and objects of such a study. All an- 
thropologists know well enough that we cannot build up a science 
of anthropology without knowing the functions of the brain, and to 
suppose that we should wilfully ignore the facts of cerebral physiology 
is to suppose that we are either totally ignorant of the scope and ob- 
jects of our science, or that we are wilfully dishonest. 

To the masses of mankind a skull may always be a skull, and 
nothing more ; but by the anthropologist it is looked on with very 
different feelings. The skull is a part of man; and as such we try 
to find out what we can learn from it. We collect these skulls, 
describe them, and compare them, not surely for amusement, but 
for instruction ; to assist us, in fact, to build up a science of man. 
Now a science of man, as I understand it, is a science built up on 
facts concerning humanity, which must be neither few nor incapable 
of verification. 

To charge us with desiring to ignore the facts of cerebral physiology 
I hold to be as false, as it is true to say that we ignore the dogmas of 
the phrenologist. This confusion arises from the error into which 
many phrenological writers have fallen in making phrenology and 
cerebral physiology convertible terms. That phrenology is by its 
nature nothing more than a system or theory of cerebral physiology, 
may or may not be true ; but, in its present state, we cannot accept it 
as men of science. In this respect, our attitude to the theologian and 
the phrenologist must be exactly the same. Our science can alone be 
founded on facts, and what facts of cerebral physiology have we ignored, 
or even received with slender thanks? Iam not even aware that a 
single fact of cerebral physiology has been brought under our con- 
sideration for investigation ; and if such be the case it is little to be 
wondered that our thanks have been slender. Some Fellows of the 
Society may be disposed to complain that although we have existed for 
four years we have never yet investigated these facts. The answer is 
simple, because these facts of cerebral physiology have never yet 
been brought under our consideration. Let the possessors of any 
facts relating to cerebral physiology bring them before us, and we 
shall, I doubt not, receive them with respect and grateful thanks. 

Anthropologists are only grateful for what they receive, and not 
for what people promise them, or tell them they believe. If, there- 
fore, a phrenologist has observed any facts which throw light on the 
functions of the brain, I hope he will be induced to lay the same 
before us in such a manner as our attention shall solely be directed, 
in the first place, to the facts observed ; so that we might be quite 
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certain that they are neither few nor uncertain before we begin to 
theorise on the subject. But while I say we are ready to discuss 
both observation and theories, we are not bound to discuss the truth 
of any system of psychology. As a scientific body we know nothing 
of any system of psychology, nor is it our business to discuss their 
relative merits. While, therefore, we are speaking of the “ method” 
of physio-anthropology, perhaps I cannot do better than point 
out very plainly the difficulties which have beset the discussion of 
cerebral physiology in other scientific bodies. 

At a late meeting of the British Association a paper was read to 
prove that the brain was contained within the skull, and although 
some objections were indicated—that occasionally there were excep- 
tions—the position of the author on this point was considered as es- 
tablished. The rest of the paper chiefly dwelt on what the author 
believed respecting the existence of mind, and that the brain was 
“the material organ of the mind.” Now this language respecting 
the brain being the material organ of the mind is too frequently the 
language used even by men of science. With philosophers such an 
assumption of the existence of mind and its residence in some organ 
or organs of body is allowable, but men of science can know of mind 
only as a phenomenon, and however true the independent existence of 
mind may be, we cannot be truly scientific men and yet speak of the 
brain as the organ of something of which we can know nothing. I do 
not deny the possibility or even the probability of the existence of 
mind independent of matter ; but to assume that the brain is the organ 
of the mind is to beg the whole question under discussion. We must, 
however, remember, that phrenological doctrines are now put before 
the world in a very different form to what they were by Gall, or even 
Spurzheim. They both declared that they only studied phenomena ; 
and, doing so, they had no right to express any opinion respecting 
the nature of either mind or matter. Different language, however, is 
held by some of the most esteemed modern phrenologists ; and, I 
mention them, because they have been brought before bodies that 
profess to be scientific. 

A very good instance of the assumption to which I have alluded 
is to be found in a paper by an esteemed and old friend of my own— 
Mr. Robert Dunn, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Ethnological 
Society, and submitted by that society to Section E of the British 
Association at Birmingham. His first postulate is, “ That the brain 
or the encephalon is the material organ of the mind ; in other words, 
that the vesicular matter of the encephalic ganglia is the material 
substratum through which all psychical phenomena of whatever kind, 
and among all the races of mankind, are manifested in this life.” * 

Truly such assertions are to us revelations indeed. How happy 
and fortunate Mr. Dunn must be to know so much of the nature of 
mind, and that all “ psychical phenomena of whatever kind” are con- 
nected with the brain. From these remarks, however, we are led 
to conclude, that the mind only acts through the brain in this life, 
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and that the psychical phenomena observed in the animal kingdom 
of animals without brains, show that such animals are not in this 
life! In the same paper, Mr. Dunn informs the world “ that the 
Homo is one, and that all the races of the great family of man 
are endowed with the same intuitions—sensational, perceptive, and 
intellectual—the same mental activities.”* 

Before the same society there was also, some three years ago, a 
paper read by another member of that society, entitled, ““Physiognomy, 
Popular and Scientific.” This curiosity in modern scientific litera- 
ture, with the discussion thereon, has since been printed, and the 
following extracts will better explain its style than any description 
of mine. Dr. Donovan, the author of this paper, read before the 
Ethnological Society,t on May 24th, 1864, thus speaks of those who 
do not accept the dogmas or theories of the phrenologist: “ These I 
deem to be of two classes, the lamentable and the contemptible.” 
Under the lamentable class he grouped all scientific men who were 
not phrenologists ; and the second class he described “as mere Lil- 
liputian pinstickers, not worth naming.” 

And here, I contead that justice compels us to be very careful in 
speaking of phrenologists as a body of men who hold the same views. 
The landmarks which were originally laid down by Dr. Gall were 
never kept to, and the consequence was, that instead of investigations 
going on as to the functions of the nervous system in general, and 
the brain in particular, we had a really scientific subject degraded to 
one of mere philosophy. In the second number of the Phrenological 
Journal we read, “ Phrenology, being a system of philosophy founded 
on the discovery of the functions of the different parts of the brain ;”¢ 
and in another passage it is spoken of as “‘a system of mental philo- 
sophy.§” My only wonder, then, on looking back at the history of 
phrenology is, that it gained as much attention as it did. It was, in 
fact, only by ignorantly distorting the logical deductions of Gall’s dis- 
coveries, that Mr. Combe and his followers could put forward as one 
of the claims of this new system of philosophy, “that it is perfectly 
consistent with the freedom of human actions—that it tends to a 
very highly-improved moral economy—and that it is beautifully in 
harmony with the precepts of our Holy Faith.”|| Those words are 
taken from the introductory statement, but as I do not know the 
writer, I am equally uninformed as to what faith is here alluded to. 
The singular fact remains, however, that phrenology, like other systems 
of philosophy, had its day, and the time was when, in the meetings of 
that learned body, the Phrenological Association, if any one got up 
and questioned any of the doctrines of this “ mental philosophy,” the 
indignation of Mr. Combe was greatly roused. In one meeting, one 
of the most distinguished followers of Dr. Gall, one of the authors of 
Man's Nature and Development, ventured to suggest that phrenology 
was still—this was in 1841—in “a very imperfect state, and that we 
have yet many difficulties to contend with, the science being in the 

* Vide Transactions of Ethnological rye vol. iv. 
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very infancy of its existence. There was not,’’ said he, “a single organ, 
the functions of which have yet been correctly ascertained and de- 
scribed ;” and he warned those who were in the habit of manipu- 
lating heads “to be more cautious in predicting character.”* These 
remarks called down on their author the severe condemnation of Mr. 
George Combe. The “statement that phrenology is still in the in- 
fancy of its existence,” ought not, said he, “to go forth without ex- 
planation.” To tax the disciples of Gall, as a class, with bigotry, is, 
I maintain, eminently unjust, and the following extract from the 
valuable writings of Mr. H. G. Atkinson is a sutlicient refutation of 
such a general charge. In the fourth letter of his correspondence 
with Miss Martineau,t I find the following remarks :— 

“JT found phrenologists to be, for the most part, ignorant of ana- 
tomy and of the labours of philosophers, and resting with the same 
confidence and presumption on their thirty or forty organs as some 
others do upon their thirty-nine articles of faith. I am not at all 
surprised, therefore, at the reception phrenology has met with from 
the scientific world, for it was easy to reject the whole where there 
was really so much error. Phrenologists were dogmatising and 
fortune-telling with strange incaution, and disgusting people by their 
presumption and blundering, while the subject was yet in its infancy, 
and all were professors, and few were students, at the very com- 
mencement of the inquiry. But there are difficulties and imperfec- 
tions and errors in all sciences, and over-confidence and hardy theoris- 
ing and system-making ; but when, as Bacon wisely says, men dog- 
matise and lay down the principles of a science in its infancy with a 
show of completeness, it may add to the glory of the professor, but 
will not leave the science in a state of growth. Phrenology has been 
a glaring instance of the evil of making too great a show of exactness 
and method.” 

These words, written sixteen years ago, are still pregnant with 
interest and a warning to us at this day. The same love of system- 
making, the same desire of theorising to suit our race instincts or pre- 
judices, exists at this day nearly as much as ever. It is when men 
leave off this desire to form philosophies and disseminate systems, 
that they will leave off the garb of professors and teachers, and 
become simply students and learners of nature as it is, and with 
no wish or desire to attempt to describe it other than it is. We 
cannot be too careful in laying down a solid foundation for our 
future. The history of phrenology is a warning to us in this respect. 
After twenty years of labour, we find one party of phrenologists telling 
the people of Boston, U.S., that “in Britain we cherish Spurzheim’s 
memory with the deepest reverence and fondest affection ;’ that “he 
came like a messenger from heaven to make known to us this new 
philosophy,” and that the gradual advance in civilisation in this 
country was due to the influence of our “enlightened, philanthropic, 
and philosophical press ;” for Combe adds, “ the journals of the largest 
circulation and most extensive influence in my native country are 
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conducted by followers of Dr. Spurzheim.” The same blind enthu- 
siast told his American hearers that in France and Britain phren- 
ology “already directs lunatic asylums, it presides over education, 
it mitigates the severity of the criminal law, it assuages religious 
animosities, it guides the historian, it is the beacon-light to the 
physiologist.”* 

While one section of phrenologists were making the foregoing 
wonderful statements as to the bearing of their science, another 
party declared that the mass of phrenologists “either cannot follow 
out the consequences of their own doctrine, or they have not the 
honesty or the courage to avow them ;’t and a distinguished physi- 
ologist—the late Dr. Engledue—asked his brother phrenologists if 
they would continue to employ themselves “in pandering to the 
tastes, fancies, prejudices, antique theories, and visionary speculations 
of their generation.” 

Thus we see befure us two parties of phrenologists holding entirely 
different views as to the bearing of that “new philosophy.” How 
pregnant with warning to us is all this dispute and recrimination 
between phrenologists! But the discussion with which phrenologists 
ended their labours was the one in which we began our own. Facts 
and logical deductions from the same we all agree in declaring to be 
the sole basis of our science. Here all shades of opinion on other sub- 
jects are united. Nor, I hope, shall we now be tempted to discuss 
what may be the tendency of philosophy, religion or politics on 
some future science of physio-anthropology. That such a science 
will some day exist, we, as true and loyal anthropologists, are all 
bound to believe ; but it will be both useless and derogatory to us, as 
a scientific body, to waste time on a discussion as to the influence of 
this embryonic and hypothetical science in human affairs and belief. 
We put forward as a claim for our researches, that we are merely and 
solely faithful students and interpreters of nature. We must do for 
science what is attempted vo be done for art—get rid of mannerisms, 
and paint things as they are, neither better nor worse. ‘“ Follow 
nature” is as much a fundamental rule in science as in art. Mr. 
Atkinson well advises on this point. He says, “‘ Let us not assume 
anything ; thus may we lay hold of the science of human nature ; and 
till we recognise this science we live in a barbarous and dark age, and 
have no health in us.”{ I cordially agree with these sentiments. 
Let us rejoice that our science—the science of human nature—is just 
appearing to shed its light, and thus put an end to the age of 
darkness. 

But while fully enjoying the pleasure afforded by our situation, 
we must still check our natural impatience to declare that we have 
a new philosophy to offer the world. On the contrary, let us ac- 
knowledge and proclaim at once that we have not, and never shall 
have, any philosophy to offer the world. Our object, on the contrary, 
is to build up a science—a purely inductive science—which shall, 
from its nature, never be fixed, and consequently never perfect. 

* Phrenological Journal, vol. xv, p. 210. + Ibid. p. 273. 
t Loe. cit. p. 10. 
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The science of anthropology—or the science of human nature-—must 
vary with the variations of human nature itself. The anthropology 
of one age may not, therefore be applicable to an age of entirely dif- 
ferent physical conditions. 

And herein lie my reasons for inviting your attention to the sub- 
ject of the functions of mankind. The study cf a man’s form of skull or 
skeleton or other remains can go on without taking any cognisance of 
his functions. Physio-Anthropology is thus the science of living man, 
and is capable of numberless sub-divisions, each of which being 
well worthy to form the subject of special treatment. 

I have treated the subject of Physio-Anthropology as though it were 
more synonymous with psychology, phrenology, cerebral physiology, 
pneumo-psychology, neuro-psychology, or pneumatology. But Physio- 
Anthropology really means something more than any of these. I 
think it is fortunate that it does so, and for this reason :—What right 
have we to start with the assumption that the functions of the brain 
or even the nervous system can give us a clue to the whole of man’s 
mental phenomena? We canand ought to study man both objectively 
and subjectively. Hitherto the science of man’s mental phenomena 
has been chiefly based on what are called the facts of his conscious- 
ness. We can still make our own reflection on the relations between 
our bodies and our intellectual phenomena and feelings, and of their 
mutual relation and influence. To build up a science of man we do 
not merely want to know the functions solély of any one part of the 
body, even if it is the most important, or the jewel of the whole body. 

It is here that every individual Fellow of the Society has it in his 
power to render service to the science under consideration by the ob- 
servation of, and reflection on the influence which, any derangement 
of the different organs may have on his nervous system, as well as 
the effects of cosmical disturbances on the same. 

We can readily understand why philosophers like J. S. Mill still 
cling to philosophy for a solution of the world’s problems. The fact 
is, that the method of philosophy in settling all questions, is so very 
much more easy than that of direct observation of nature, systemati- 
cally accumulated, and laborious collection of facts, continued with 
patience in drawing conclusions, that there will be some men who will 
always prefer to build up a philosophy on brilliant fallacies and 
eloquent reasoning to going through all the drudgery of a real scientific 
method. 

To build up a satisfactory science of Physio-Anthropology there 
is required on our part the most self-denying patience. The subject 
is so vast and important that our observations must be extended to 
thousands of instances before we lay down any really positive conclu- 
sions. We must remember that all premature theories do positive 
injury to the progress of science. We have not simply to endeavour 
to found a science of Physio-Anthropology, the details of which will | 
be suitable to all species of man. We have good reason both to 
hope and expect that the study of Comparative Physical, and Physio- 
Anthropology will greatly assist us in our labours. Here indeed we 
have a magniticent field of inquiry which has barely yet been at all 
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investigated. What, for instance, is the significance of the fact that 
the brain of the Bushwoman, who exhibited few signs of mental differ- 
ence from the rest of her species, would, if the same had been found 
in the European species, have been declared by M. Gratiolet to be the 
brain of an idiot ? 

Idiocy, insanity, and pathology in all races and species must also 
lend their assistance to us in discovering the laws regulating man’s 
mental phenomena. As we want to know the whole truth, and not 
merely a part of the truth, we must draw our facts from every source 
from which we can attain them. 

Mr. Atkinson has remarked that “It remains for philosophers to 
place physiology and mental and moral philosophy in the same posi- 
tion as positive science reached by induction. The delusions of igno- 
rance and superstition are doubtless inveterate, and will not yield 
without a struggle and a spasm ; but progress is a law of nature ; and 
to remain where we are, were it possible, would be convulsion and 
ruin.” 

I readily admit that the present state of Physio-Anthropology is in 
the most unsatisfactory condition ; but do not see that philosophers 
are likely to extricate us from the net in which they have entangled 
themselves and the rest of the world. 

We must, no doubt, be prepared to encounter gigantic difficulties 
in nearly every step of our inquiries. Mr. Atkinson further tells us 
that “Men have no faith in truth ; but will uphold error, believing it 
to be necessary as a kind of police force,” and that “government, the 
press, scientific men and all are prostrate slaves before old wives’ 
fables, far too silly for a nursery tale.”t Now, as a student of science, 
I must enter my protest against this sweeping condemnation of men 
of science. 

All these things, we are told, are to disappear from the world “when 
the philosophy of man has become recognised as a true science based 
wholly upon natural causes.” This has at last nearly come to 
pass, and we shall do well to give a most patient and considerate 
hearing to the man who was one of the first in this country to recog- 
nise the importance and, indeed necessity, for a scientific study of man. 
The following opiniont of Mr. Atkinson as to general physiological 
research is deserving of our most serious attention :— 

“Tt appears to me that men, for the most part, have no clear notion 
of the nature of science, or of the laws of action and thought ; but 
nature in general, and the nature of man in particular, seems to them 
to be a species of conjuring. But the true physiologist studies the 
laws of matter, and the whole process of development, disentangling 
himself from all spiritual and metaphysical dogmas, and will take into 
consideration all the circumstances which influence the man from 
childhood to the grave.” 

With regard to our future inquiries, there may be some inclined to 
ask who is to be our guide in the labyrinth of phenomena presented 
to us in the physiology of mankind. 


* Loc. cit. p. 207. t+ Loc. cit. p. 210. t Loe. cit. p. 201. 
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Now in science I must confess that I entertain but small respect 
for the opinion of those who are considered authorities. A science 
becomes stationary when one man’s opinions are quoted in opposition 
to newly discovered facts. 

The phrenologists, we have seen, venerated Gall and Spurzheim too 
much ever to make the slightest advance with researches into the 
functions of the nervous system. 

It is not a little strange that those who are thus inclined to make 
Gall a hero, are, at the same time, disinclined to acknowledge what his 
opinions really were. In one of Gall’s earliest writings on the fune- 
tions of the brain, his letter to Baron Retzer, which was printed in 
1798, is found the following passage :*—“ Strictly speaking, you only 
play the part of puppets in a show: when certain cerebral organs are 
put in action, you are led, according to their seat, to take certain posi- 
tions, as though you were drawn by a wire, so that one can discover 
the seat of the acting organs by the motions.” We cannot read snch 
a passage, written before Gall got into controversy with the powers 
that be, without wondering at the difference between Gall’s idea after 
hearing of his discourse on the “ Functions of the Brain,” and the 
“new philosophy” known to the world as “ phrenology.” Leaving 
the merit of Gall’s discoveries concerning the functions of the brain sub 
judice, is it not high time that the name of Gall, as a man of science, 
should be recovered from the mass of débris with which it is now 
associated 

If Gall’s asserted discoveries as to the functions of the brain are 
correct, there is no doubt that his name will go down to posterity as 
perhaps the greatest discoverer, as well as benefactor to mankind, 
that the world ever saw. If, I repeat, his asserted discoveries are 
true, and if even they should be only partially true, no honour can be 
too great for such a man’s memory. Whether his discoveries will be 
verified, or indeed any part of them, is a question on which I offer no 
opinion. If his views are correct there will no doubt be, as he says, 
“the most important consequences resulting therefrom to medicine, 
morality, education, and legislation.”t With these consequences we 
are happily not concerned. Our sole business is to examine step by 
step the discoveries which have been made into the physiology of 
man, and especially of his nervous system and brain. The mere 
authority of great names will avail us nothing, and we must be simply 
and solely guided by the facts. 

No good either can result in discussing the tendency of scientific 
inquiries or discoveries in philosophy or ethics. The time has long 
since gone by for the real man of science to trouble himself with the 
question whether his researches lead to materialism or idealism, or 
indeed any other ism. These futile discussions now, I believe, only 
take place north of the Tweed, or amongst those whose “ inherited 
experience,” or (as I prefer to call it) “race characteristics,” do not 
enable them to see the true position and dignity of scientific inquiry. 

Agreement as to the facts is more easily obtained than unanimity as 
to the application of them. Thus, while Gall thought his discoveries 
* Works of Gall, American ed., p. 17. + Works, p. 7. 
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showed “ why lasting peace among men will be always but a dream,”* 
his professed English pupil taught that the recognition of these prin- 
ciples would soon bring about a universal brotherhood. We shall, 
therefore, do well to confine our attention to the facts themselves 
before we either begin to theorise about them, or speculate as to their 
bearings on other branches of knowledge. 

Feeling, therefore, that guides in science are calculated to mislead, 
it is perhaps fortunate that there is no ancient, or indeed, modern 
writer, who fulfils the conditions I have herein laid down, and which 
I contend must be the basis of our future method of research, 

The admirable work of Professor Laycock, on one portion of our 
science, which he has called the Mind and Brain,t is in most respects 
entitled to the very highest commendation ; he is not a teacher to 
be followed blindly in his deductions; “ That whereas mind designs, 
life is designed ;” “‘ Mind is a final cause ;”t “that mind is dominant 
over matter ;” and some other metaphysical propositions. Professor 
Laycock stands forth, however, in bold relief, from most of his com- 
peers in this country, and is doing good work by his earnest and 
zealous advocacy of a more rational system of research in physiology. 
He has done what so few writers on this subject have done, that is, 
clearly laid down the position that “mind and its laws can only be 
known through the phenomena of life and its laws,” and well adds, 
“its study as an applied science can only be followed according to 
the method pursued in the study and application of the other applied 
sciences.’’§ 

Professor Laycock says “ mental science,” and I say Physio-An- 
thropology “is the chemistry of human nature ;” but we both mean 
very much the same thing. 

I have quoted with some approval from Mr. Atkinson, who has the 
credit of being one of the first to see clearly and proclaim to the 
world that the science of man, or of human nature, was the one which 
could alone solve some metaphysical problems. But while quoting 
these passages with approval, I by no means desire to put that 
gentleman forward as a guide to be implicitly followed, for in his 
very first published letter to Miss Martineau I find a statement from 
which I totally dissent. It is as follows: “All the conditions of 
man and mental peculiarities are now traced to physical causes and 
conditions, exhibiting clear determining laws.”|| This was written 
more than fifteen years ago, and if true it would have been a mis- 
fortune for us, for we should have had no work to do. I contend, on 
the contrary, that we have not yet traced the physical conditions of 
man to their causes, much less his mental phenemena. In fact, we 
are only just beginning both researches. I am glad to know that 
Mr. Atkinson agrees with me in this, for he says in the same work: 
“We are as yet but on the very threshold of knowledge ;” and that 
“the true philosopher will be all patience for the present, and con- 
fidence for the future, and never in haste to form institutions in 
advance of knowledge and the condition of society.” 

* Works, p. 17. + P. xii. ft P. xv. 
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Without, therefore, pretending to know how these apparent dis- 
crepant statements can be reconciled, I must pass on to say a few 
words, in conclusion, on the imperfect state of our positive knowledge 
on that portion of physio-anthropolozgy on which I have chiefly 
dwelt to night, and which is at once the highest and most interesting 
branch of it—the functions of the brain. 

And here I desire to anticipate two objections which it is possible 
may be urged against the propositions I have laid down. In the first 
place, I may be told that it was unnecessary to dwell with such em- 
phasis on the necessity of employing the Baconian method of research 
in physio-anthropology ; and, in the second, that we already know 
so much of the functions of the brain that we shall be going back- 
wards instead of forwards by beginning our researches on the subject 
de novo. 

In reply to the first objection, I contend that if we take up 
really scientific works on the physiology of man, like the standard 
work of Todd and Bowman, we there find similar assumptions to 
those of the psychologist or the phrenologist. Thus, in the last 
edition* of their works edited by Dr. Lionel Beale, I read as follows :— 
“ Although we are quite unable to say what sort of force vital power 
is, to isolate it, to examine it, or to give any satisfactory account of 
the exact manner in which it exerts its peculiar influence upon in- 
animate matter, we seem compelled to admit the existence of such a 
power, because the facts observed cannot be explained without such 
an admission.” 

Now, is this inductive science? and are we justified in calling in 
the aid of some unknown agent to save us the trouble of patiently 
seeking for the cause of unexplained phenomena? In the same place 
I also read :t-—“ It is unsatisfactory to many minds to be thus com- 
pelled to admit the action of a force or power of the nature of which 
nothing is yet known ; but it is better to do so than to pretend to be 
able to give a satisfactory explanation of phenomena which science 
in its present state is incompetent to account for.” 

Are we, however, compelled to admit the existence of a force in 
nature of which nothing is known? or are we even justified, as men 
of science, in doing so? If we are justified in calling in unknown 
powers or forces to solve our problems, then there is an end of all 
disputes, for we may each explain phenomena in our own way, and 
there can be no such thing as positive science. Nor can I agree 
that it is better to call in the aid of such en agent, than to attempt 
to explain what is inexplicable. I contend that both methods are 
entirely vicious and radically wrong. The sort of opinions quoted 
are not simply to be found in any one book, but are the rule rather 
than the exception in English books on the subject. 

In Mr. Robert Dunn’s work on Physiological Psychology I find he 
differs from the late Dr. Prichard respecting the existence of mind 
without a nervous system, for he says:—‘ The essential nature of 
mind is a problem which belongs to the same category as the nature 
of life. We know nothing of life apart from organisation ; and we 

* Loc. cit. p. 35. +P %. 
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have no evidences of mind independent of a brain or a nervous 
system. An organism is required for the display of vital phenomena 
and an encephalon for the manifestation of mind.” And yet this 
writer talks about this brain being the “material substratum” of 
mind—of phenomena which are always associated with a nervous 
system, and which are not known except in this connection. 

In one of the best modern books on Human Physiology, by Dr. 
Draper, I find the same metaphysical assumptions. In this work 
we read :—‘ The functional activity of the brain depends on the 
copious supply of arterial blood.”* Then we are told that “Few 

' topics are more worthy of the attention of the physiologists than that 
of the variable physical powers of man, and yet few have been more 
overlooked. By variable physical powers, I mean these periodicities 
of increase and diminution in our intellectual efficiency which may 
be noticed not only in disease, but also in healthy states. On the 
principles we have presented, these find their explanation in the 
temporary physical states of the organ, such as its condition of re- 
pair, its existing facility for oxidation, and the constitution of the 
blood as respects a proper arterialisation.”t 

The author then shows “the correspondence between the develop- 
ment of the cerebrum and intellectual capability,” and how this is 
affected by wounds, disease, or malformation ; and after all this, winds 
up by talking about some “ prime mover,” as he calls it, in one place, 
and “intellectual principle” in another. These instances could be 
indefinitely multiplied from other writers, and therefore I contend, in 
the first place, that English writers on the physiology of man do not 
follow the Baconian method. They may be right not to do so, but 
this is a point which I desire on this occasion to see fully and fairly 
discussed. 

The second point I would reply to by anticipation is that we at 
present know so much respecting the physiology of the brain that 
there is no necessity to begin again investigating the truth of such 
general propositions as that, other things being equal, the size of the 
brain bears a direct relation to the mental power, or that the functions 
of the brain are localised. There may be many here who will, per- 
haps, contend that those two positions have been settled beyond the 
possibility of dispute. I, for one, will not undertake to dispute either 
of them. But have they been demonstrated in a manner which de- 
mands acceptance from scientific men ? 

In reply to that question, I cannot do better than quote the opinion 
put forth by a man of science whose researches on the brain have been 
compared with the labours of Copernicus on the stellar universe. I 
allude to the late distinguished savant M. Gratiolet. He laid down 
and defended the following propositions :— 

1. That the size of the brain has scarcely any direct signification in 
individuals or races. 

u. That the doctrine of specialisation of the functions of the brain 
is false, not only in its application, but in principle. 

Need I add more to show the necessity of again beginning our 

* P. 325. ft P. 327. 
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labours and proving each point seriatim ? Many may be inclined to 
think that these opinions must be the result of imperfect knowledge, 
but they can hardly make that charge in the case of M. Gratiolet. On 
some future occasion we shall have an opportunity of discussing the 
facts on both sides of this question, and in the meantime I will only 
quote one other opinion on the point, and that from an English cranio- 
logist, who says, “Recent investigations tend to the opinion that the 
posterior lobes are more intimately connected with the mind than the 
anterior.”* In quoting this assertion, expressed by Professor Busk, 
some three years ago, I would desire to add that I do not mean 
to insinuate that his opinion on this subject is of special value, or 
that he was at all warranted by any investigation I have ever heard 
of in making such a statement, but merely to indicate the present 
almost hopeless condition of cerebral physiology with men of science 
generally. 

The question now before us is, what is the best method by which 
we can escape the endless confusion in which our predecessors have 
been involved? This, to us, I repeat, is a serious, if not a vital point. 

Whatever may be the present state of anthropology in England, let 
us never forget that throughout Europe it is seen and acknowledged 
that our science is the one to which all parties look for help and as- 
sistance to free them from their present confused ideas respecting man’s 
position, not only in animate nature, but also as regards the mutual and 
natural relations of classes, races, and species with each other. In 
Dr. Biichner’s preface to the Italian translation of the ninth edition of 
his work on Force and Matter, just published, I find these words “all 
men agree that the future foundation of science and philosophy and 
(what is more important) of political and social economy, is no longer 
to be on a theological or metaphysical but an anthropological basis.” 

It cannot, perhaps, be said with truth that all in this country ac- 
knowledge this proposition. There may be some even who are un- 
willing or unable to see that our science has any right to put forward 
such a claim. There are, however, few properly educated Englishmen 
who will any longer deny the paramount importance of our science as 
a whole, and especially of that portion to which I have directed your 
attention this evening. Let us, therefore, as an earnest of future 
work, endeavour to agree on some generally acceptable method of re- 
search which we can all understand and follow, and we shall have 
done more to show the exact nature of our science than by discussing 
any special question in the whole range of human nature. 

If we can once agree on a correct method, I am greatly mistaken if, 
with the vast accumulation of material already available, and with the 
numerous staff of industrious anthropologists all over the world, we 
do not make more progress towards founding a science of man in one 
year than has hitherto been effected in a century. 


Dr. Cuarnock proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Hunt for his excel- 
lent paper. He thought he had dealt in a very mild and charitable 


* Discussion on Dr. Donovan’s paper, before the Ethnological Society, 
loc. cit. p. 16. 
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manner towards the phrenologists, whose attempts to impose on man- 
kind had been so successful. He would postpone to the next meeting 
any remarks he might have to make upon the subject. 

The Rev. DunBar Hearn took it for granted that the debate on 
so important a subject would be adjourned; therefore he would put 
himself forward as a sort of seer or prophet, who explained to the 
people what he felt himself to be the impressions produced by the 
paper. The question principally discussed in Dr. Hunt’s paper was, 
has man a mind, or has he not? Is there, in point of fact, such a 
thing asa mind? Quotations were made from various writers, all of 
whom assumed that there is such a thing as mind distinct from mat- 
ter. But why was that assumed? The only reason seemed to be 
that because there were mental phenomena, therefore there must be 
a mind. There were, no doubt, mental phenomena which could not 
be weighed in a balance as all material things can be, but that 
seemed to him to be no proof that there is a mind. Many similar 
questions arose in the course of scientific investigations, but the ten- 
dency of opinion at present is to reject the existence of such a thing 
as a living principle, in a seed or in an egg, for instance. Let it be 
assumed that there was a living principle or a mind in man, why 
should they stop at one? If there were one there might be twenty 
such principles. There was as much difference between emotion and 
intellect as between intellect and heat, or as between emotion and 
motion. There was no connection between the feeling of happiness 
and the comprehension of the fifth proposition of Euclid. If, there- 
fore, it be assumed that there is one mind, it must also be assumed 
that there are several ; there must be an emotion mind and a thought 
mind at least; and as a human being produces heat, there must 
therefore be a heat producing mind. All that we know is the phe- 
nomena produced. It was therefore as inconsequent to argue that 
there must be a mind because there is an emotion produced, as that 
there must be a pair of bellows and coal to produce heat. One im- 
portant consideration bearing on the subject was type. There was 
no vegetable nor animal that had not its respective type. There 
should, therefore, be a type-producing mind. The perpetuation of 
type was indeed a phenomenon as strange as anything in creation, 
and if there was a mind at all there must be a type mind. They 
might thus quite as well argue that there were twenty minds as one. 
The religious mind assumed that there is a higher power which pro- 
duces the type. It would follow, however, that if there be an out- 
side power to produce the type, it must be called into account for 
the production of good and bad types,—then all the differences obser- 
vable among mankind would have to be accounted for. It would be 
difficult to explain why the outside power should so act as to produce 
talent in one man and stupidity in another. Mr. Heath, in conclu- 
sion, said he considered the paper did Dr. Hunt great credit. Though 
somewhat long it was lucid and valuable, and he hoped it would form 
an era in the history of the Society. He was ready and willing to 
follow what was said in the paper about phrenology, and he thought 
no reasonable phrenologist would object to the remarks on that sub- 
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ject, which, while condemning the methods that had been adopted by 
some of its followers, approved of the principles of the science as pro- 
posed by Dr. Gall. 

Professor Macponatp said he was much pleased with the paper, 
and approved of the principle on which Dr. Hunt started the neces- 
sity of adopting physiological anthropology as the best basis on which 
to build the science. He should, however, prefer the term anthropo- 
physiology as a better designation. With regard to parts of the 
paper he made some objection. He scarcely thought the discussion 
about phrenology should have been so long, and it might have been 
better if it had been omitted. It would be of great advantage if they 
could introduce the practice of a more definite attention to the in- 
ductive mode of reasoning by the observation of man in his various 
parts, by which means a sounder view of anthropology might be 
taken. He expressed much pleasure at the arrangement of the sub- 
ject in the paper. But he could not express the same approval of 
Mr. Heath’s view, who had gone wild into the mist of metaphysical 
researches. It had been called a “ mistyphysical” science, which he 
thought a very proper term for it, and the sooner they dropped 
metaphysics the better. 

Mr. Harris expressed his opinion strongly in favour of the paper. 
With respect to the suggestion of Professor Macdonald for the omis- 
sion of phrenology and metaphysics, he considered that anthropology 
might fuse the two into a valuable science. A certain value might 
be attached to phrenology, and he considered that too much had 
been said against it in the paper. Locke and Bacon also had studied 
mind in conjunction with matter, and he thought that mode of in- 
vestigation should be continued. There was, no doubt, great confu- 
sion in the science of mind, and the only way of getting out of the 
confusion was by the science of anthropology ; at the same time, he 
thought, they were much indebted to phrenologists for their re- 
searches, showing the connection between mind and matter. In the 
application of those results no doubt many errors had been com- 
mitted, of which the reported development of organs in a skull sup- 
posed to be that of Raphael was a remarkable instance. In that 
skull the phrenologists perceived all the qualities requisite to make a 
great painter, but it was afterwards discovered to be the skull of a 
very different person. It must be admitted, however, that phreno- 
logy had done much to add to our knowledge, and anthropology he 
conceived to be a science well adapted to unite phrenology with 
metaphysics, and the paper pointed out the way in which the union 
might be achieved. 

Mr. Mackenzie thought the Society were much indebted to the 
author of the paper for the manner in which he had treated the sub- 
ject. There was great difficulty in combatting the question between 
mind and matter, and in pursuing the investigation they soon came 
to a wall beyond which they could not go; but that wall he thought 
anthropology would enable them to break through. It was impossible 
to discover the phenomena of life except by such efforts as were now 
being made, in order to form the science of man. The difficulty 
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that had been encountered had been, whether the phenomena of 
mind were to be discovered by attending to old wives’ tales, or by 
attempting to arrive at them by investigating nerve centres. The 
proper course was to ignore everything that was not founded on 
facts, and among those facts he would place clairvoyance. From his 
own experience he kuew of instances of the correctness of clairvoyance 
which were so well supported that no one could deny them ; but in 
what that peculiar power consisted he must leave in abeyance. As 
to phrenology, he thought Dr. Hunt had not spoken too strongly 
against it. He considered it a most stupid thing, and he had a 
mortal aversion to it. 

Dr. Donovan rose to move that the debate be adjourned ; but his 
right to do so, as a visitor, having been questioned, Major OWEN, as a 
Fellow of the Society, made the same motion, which was seconded by 
Mr. Carter Buake. A short discussion then took place as to the right 
of visitors to move an adjournment, it being contended that a visitor 
who is invited to take part in the proceedings of the meeting has a 
right to move that a debate be adjourned. 

Mr. Hieeins moved, and Dr. BeiGcEL seconded, that the discussion 
now be continued. On this Dr. Hunt suggested that as it was an 
important subject and the hour was not late (ten o'clock), that the 
discussion might be continued. 

A division having been taken, the amendment was carried by a large 
majority. 

Dr. Donovan then spoke in defence of Phrenology, which he said 
had been often attacked by those who knew little about the matter, 
and it would be well able to bear what had been said about it that 
evening. Phrenology had not died under the attacks, nor did it ap- 
pear from the paper that Dr. Hunt wanted to kill it. He wished, 
however, that he had done something more than quote passages from 
the works of different authors. He should have described the doctrines 
of phrenology and its principles. Phrenology, he considered quite as 
recondite a science as chemistry. Jt was based upon facts ; there was 
a theory of Phrenology, and propositions expressive of that theory. It 
had, at least, quite as much claim to be called a science as Anthropo- 
logy, which had no doctrines, nor propositions, nor theory. He called 
phrenology the science of man, and he was prepared to state his reasons 
why ; and he should have been glad if Dr. Hunt had stated what an- 
thropology is. He compared the manner in which Dr. Hunt had 
spoken of phrenology to the speech of Mark Antony over the body 
of Cesar, in which, while he excited the people against those who had 
killed Ceesar, at the same time he called them “honourable men.” He 
wanted in like manner to bury phrenology. (Cries of “No! no!”) 
Dr. Donovan put it to Dr. Hunt to name what principle of phrenology 
he would dare to deny ; and to bring forward any one of its doctrines 
and refute it. He contended that phrenology now stands at the head 
of mental science in Europe, and he concluded by protesting against 
the expression of opinions adverse to it by persons who were utterly 
ignorant of the subject at issue. 

Major Owen denied that it was the desire of the Society to put down 
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phrenology. They wanted to bring it under discussion, and not to 
condemn it. He said he had given the subject great consideration, 
and he did not speak without as much knowledge of it, perhaps, as 
Dr. Donovan himself. What the Society wanted was facts, and he 
hoped that each member would bring forward facts that he could vouch 
for, and which he had discovered himself, not accepted on the 
statement of others. It was the practice of chemists to test for them- 
selves what had been stated by others, and if their experiments failed 
to produce the expected results they tried again ; and at last the right 
circumstances under which the experiments should be made were ar- 
rived at, and they succeeded. He wished the same practice to be 
adopted with phrenology and mesmerism. 

Dr. Beicet said Dr. Hunt had shown the right method of investi- 
gation by which they might arrive at truth, but he did not stick to 
the point. Phrenology had never been a science, and it was not capable 
of being so. He made a difference between phrenology as at present 
practised and the phrenology taught by Dr. Gall ; and said that if the 
doctrines of Gall had been adhered to there would now be no phreno- 
logy. Its professors at the present day never took the trouble to 
examine the brain. All the stars of science were against phrenology, 
and he considered that Dr. Hunt exposed himself to attack by speaking 
of phrenology more extensively than it deserved. It was a subject 
that was done for all over the world. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Brookes, seconded by Mr. McGricor 
ALLAN, the debate was then adjourned to the 18th inst. 


JuNE 181H, 1867. 
Dr. Seemann, V.P., In THE CHAIR. 


TuHE minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

The fellowing new Fellows were announced :—Charles Radcliffe 
Bond, Esq., M.R.C.S., LS.A., 26, Fortress Terrace, Kentish Town, 
N.W. ; Richard Tonson Evanson, Esq., Holme Hunt, Torquay ; Charles 
Rowland Goodman, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S., 205, York Street, Cheetham, 
Manchester ; S. Kisch, Esq., M.D., 14, Great George Square, Liverpool ; 
Henry Greenway, Esq., M.D., 12, Ham Street, Plymouth ; George 
Ladd, Esq., M.D., St. Margaret’s Place, King’s Lynn ; Thomas Josiah 
Laing, Esq., Reform Club Chambers, 105, Pall Mall ; F. F. Lilly, Esq., 
M.D., M.R.C.S., Cambridge House, South Lambeth Road, S. ; John 
Nottingham, Esq., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., 20, Roscommon Street, Liver- 
pool ; Robert Pattison, Esq., M.D., 32, Charlotte Street, Leith ; James 
C. Procter, Esq., M.R.C.S., Lydd ; Alexander Robertson, Esq., M.D., 
Town's Hospital, Glasgow; H. Hodgson Rugg, Esq., M.R.C.S., 11, 
Grove Terrace, Grove Road, St. John’s Wood ; John Ryan, Esq., LL.D., 
M.D., M.R.C.S., Gere Street, Sheffield ; William Francis Ramsay, Esq., 
M.D., 15, Somerset Street, Portman Square ; John Tolhurst, Esq., 60, 
Tooley Street; Matthew Willis, Esq., M.D., Edinburgh, Aysgarth, 
Bedale, Yorkshire ; Dr. Otto Wucherer, Bahia, Brazil. 
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The following Local Secretaries were announced as having been 
elected :—Dr. Zohrab, Broussa, Asia Minor; Professor Arminius 
Vambéry, Pesth; Frank Calvert, Dardanelles; Dr. Von Hahn, Im- 
perial Consul, Syra ; Dr. Pospuli, Constantinople ; Charles W. Heyland, 
M.R.C.S., Constantinople. 

The following presents were received, aud thanks were voted for the 
same :— 

From the Author.—Friepricu Miitter. Reise der Oesterreichischen 
fregate Novara. 

From Dr. Hunt, Direct. A.S.L.—W. Blair, Esq., Anthropology. 
Esquiros, The Dutch at Home. J. Bonwick, The Wild White 
Man. 

From the Author.—F. C. BakeweLt. Dynamical Theory of the Earth. 

From T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L.—Lucan, Works of ; 
Bentley’s Edition. 


The Cuarrman said he was glad that on the first evening he had 
attended the meetings of the Society since his return from South 
America the names of eighteen new Fellows had been announced. 

Dr. Hunt, after congratulating the Society on the return to them 
of Dr. Seemann, stated that he had been requested to give an abstract 
of his paper, as there was to be an adjourned debate on it, but he did 
not feel inclined to carry out that wish, as it would unnecessarily detain 
the members from entering on the discussion and it was now almost 
unnecessary, as printed copies of the paper were in the hands of most 
of them. The subject to be discussed was not a party question ; it 
was one in which they were all specially interested, for its object prin- 
cipally was to establish the right method of research in the science of 
anthropology. Whether the paper attacked various systems on the 
views of different persons, the object of it was that they should meet 
on a common ground, to lay the basis for future investigations. They 
could not found a real science of anthropology until they agreed that 
they were pursuing the right method of inquiry, and one in which 
they could place confidence, and he hoped, with the assistance of the 
Fellows of the Society, that they should be able to come to some 
general agreement on that point. As this was a subject of an im- 
portant nature it might be found necessary again to adjourn the 
debate, in which case the meeting would be adjourned to Friday next. 

Mr. H. Brookes suggested that nothing could be worse than the 
title of the paper, nor than that proposed by Professor Macdonald as 
a substitute. The subject was the physiology of the nervous system, 
and it was necessary that they should investigate that subject as 
primary to the study of anthropology. The proper title of the paper 
should have been neuro-physiology. Physiology of the nerves was a 
great branch of anthropology, therefore, the title he proposed would 
have been the most appropriate for the paper. That paper was similar 
in its general character to all the papers which Dr. Hunt had con- 
tributed to the Society. It was able and exhaustive. It was true 
that it was rather wide and diffuse ; that it blew both hot and cold at 
the same breath, and hit about right and left without reserve ; it, in 
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fact, set them altogether by the ears, having a good word to say to one 
and a bad word to another. He (Mr. Brookes) did not, however, 
complain of that. Words of commendation served to stimulate ; and 
words of condemnation were also of use, as they cautioned them to 
proceed more scientifically in their researches. Dr. Hunt “ pitched 
into” them all, and at times most unjustly so; but such a mode of 
treatment might do good, for it might stimulate their investigations, 
and induce them to proceed in a more scientific manner. The whole 
drift of the paper appeared to be to bring phrenology under their con- 
sideration. He denounced phrenology as everyone else did, and of 
course for the best of motives. He (Mr. Brookes) had been a phreno- 
logist for twenty-five years, and he took Dr. Hunt’s lecture to phreno- 
logists in a good spirit, and admitted that they had pursued their 
inquiries in a bad manner. But anthropologists were open to the 
same charge. Mr. Brookes then proceeded to allude to the opinions 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, as given in Dr. Hunt’s paper, and to read 
quotations from the paper, showing that, even in the opinion of Dr. 
Hunt, Mr. Spencer went further than the phrenologists, accepting all 
their chief principles, often without acknowledgment, and that “the 
only difference between the utterances of Dr. Gall and Mr. Spencer is, 
that the one gives his opinion on the special localisation of faculties 
as a man of science and observation, and the other as a dogmatic 
philosopher.” It appeared to be admitted by Dr. Hunt that philo- 
sophers had taken from phrenology its facts and principles, but denied 
any merit to the discovery of the relation subsisting between the de- 
velopment of the nervous system and the degree of intelligence. Mr. 
Brookes claimed for phrenology the mode of investigation which was 
now attempted to be applied to anthropology, and he humorously 
accused Dr. Hunt of stealing their offspring. It was, he said, a case 
of scandalous abduction on the part of Dr. Hunt, who wished to run 
away with their child, having an eye to the inheritance, and he wanted 
to hide the iniquity by changing the name. Hitherto the child had 
been known as Miss Phrenology, but now it was to be known as Miss 
Physio-anthropology. He contended that the disciples of Gall had 
adopted his scientific principles and his mode of investigation, which 
had been praised in the paper, and that they ought not to be deprived 
of the fruits of their industry by an anthropologist, who wanted to 
appropriate what they had achieved and to give them nothing but 
abuse in return. In some points Dr. Hunt was quite as unscientific 
as the phrenologist whom he denounced. Dr. Hunt said that he 
agreed with Sir B. Brodie in his censure of those physiologists who 
regard mind simply as a function of the brain, that they have no right 
to overlook want of relationship between mental and physical pheno- 
mena, and that an investigation of this matter should be entered on 
entirely free from any preconceived notion, yet he immediately after- 
wards denied that phrenology had any claim to be called an inductive 
science, and that the assertion that the brain is the organ of the mind 
was a “gigantic assumption” that must for ever estrange phrenology 
from every really scientific mind. Then after abusing phrenologists 
and the facts and systems they had established, Dr. Hunt was con- 
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strained to admit that Gall had laid down the right method of inquiry 
at the beginning of his investigations. There was no doubt that Gall 
did discover that a certain peculiarity of mind was connected with a 
certain configuration of the skull. Those observations and facts dis- 
covered by Dr. Gall were confirmed by millions of subsequent observa- 
tions. He did not contend that every phrenologist was true in his 
account of mental development, nor that the organs mapped out on 
the skull were correct ; but he maintained that Dr. Gall did discover 
that certain mental phenomena coincided with the form of the cranium. 
If some phrenologists had gone wrong, that was no reason why the dis- 
coveries of Gall and his followers should not be accepted. It was the 
duty of anthropologists to correct what had been taught that was amiss, 
and that duty they had neglected. Referring then to a similar charge 
against anthropologists, which had been made by Mr. Jackson, as 
noticed in the paper, and to the expressed indignation with which Dr. 
Hunt resented the charge, Mr. Brookes observed that it must be con- 
sidered as affected indignation, for there was nothing in what Mr. 
Jackson said that could justify real indignation on the part of anthro- 
pologists. One passage of Mr. Jackson’s publication, when speaking 
of the duty of phrenologists, as quoted by Dr. Hunt, was: “It is his 
(the phrenologist’s) humble vocation to supply the facts of cerebral 
physiology, for which, let me warn him, he will at first receive but 
slender thanks. He must be contented to wait in faith and patience 
for the recognition of his services. He must submit to be treated with 
indifference, if not contempt, by men who are ignorant of the very 
elements of his science, and who could not practically wield the simplest 
of its resources.” Dr. Hunt considered that charge a scandalous im- 
putation on the anthropologists, and took upon himself to deny the 
charges made against them. He (Mr. Brookes) took upon himself to 
repeat them, and to prove them to be true ; and he would do so by 
the manner in which the paper had been received in that room. The 
first gentleman who addressed the meeting was the Rev. Dunbar 
Heah, who made some general metaphysical remarks, but whether he 
was opposed to phrenology or not he (Mr. Brookes) did not know. 
Mr. Mackenzie spoke with ineffable contempt of phrenology, which, he 
said, was a most stupid thing, and that he had a mortal aversion to it, 
though he confessed at the same time that he knew nothing about it. 
Mr. Brookes said that when he was a young man he entertained a 
similar contempt of phrenology, and hearing a medical friend of his 
speak of “ phrenological developments,” he had expressed surprise, and 
observed, “surely you don’t believe in that humbug.” His friend, 
however, asked what he knew about it, and he was obliged to confess, 
as Mr. Mackenzie had done, that he knew nothing ; but, not being so 
old, his expression of contempt for a thing of what he knew nothing 
was more excusable. His friend gave him some books on the subject, 
after reading which his opinions became changed. Another speaker, 
Dr. Beigel, remonstrated with Dr. Hunt for having introduced the 
subject of phrenology into his paper, which, he said, had never been a 
science, and was incapable of being so. According to his (Mr. Brookes’) 
notion, the Anthropological Society had, not only on that occasion, but 
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at other times, treated the subject of phrenology with indifference and 
contempt. There could be no doubt-—indeed, it was admitted in the 
paper—that there was some truth in it, though there might be error ; 
and it was the duty of that Society to find out the truth and to expel 
the error. It was no excuse to say that they did not believe anything 
about it. Mr. Blake and Mr. Higgins were ready to say that phreno- 
logy could not be true, because some skulls were thick, and others were 
thin, and that the frontal sinus would interfere with any external 
developments of the form of the brain ; but such objections were really 
of no consequence if the facts elicited by phrenology be true. There 
might be a thickening of the skull in some cases to interfere with the 
correct external development, but the simple question was whether 
they could in general discover by an examination of the skull what 
was the internal configuration of the brain. He had seen many facts 
in his time which placed the question beyond all doubt. Twenty-five 
years ago he was a devotee to phrenology, and he could bring forward 
innumerable facts in the course of his experience in corroboration of 
observations made by others, and some of those facts were sufficient 
to compel the Society to carry out the investigation further. Two or 
three of these facts he would now state. Mr. Brookes then proceeded 
to mention that on one occasion a boy was brought to him, whose face 
he was not allowed to see ; and, on placing his hand on his head, he 
immediately declared that the boy had a great talent for music. Mr. 
Sergeant Adams, who had brought the boy to him, expressed great 
surprise, and said it was a most astounding proof of the truth of 
phrenology, for the boy “had been a musician from his cradle up- 
wards,” and could then play upon seven instruments. And Dr. Gall 
had discovered that certain portions of the brain had connection with 
tune, and that there was a specific function of the brain for appre- 
ciating music. The other case adduced was to prove that if any 
peculiar state of the mind be known the form of the skull can be pre- 
dicted. It was the case of a girl in the hospital at Guernsey, who 
could retain nothing on her stomach, and the medical men could not 
tell what was her complaint, though they all agreed that the seat of 
the disease was the stomach. Mr. Brookes suggested that it was a 
case of cerebral disease, and that there would be some indication of it 
in the region of the organ of alimentiveness, for which suggestion he 
was much laughed at. On examining the head of the girl, however, 
a large protuberance was perceived on that part of the skull, produced 
by the inflamed state of the brain underneath, and it was painful to 
the touch. These instances, he thought, were sufficient to prove that 
there is some truth in phrenology, and that anthropologists were 
neglecting their duty in not investigating the subject, instead of 
treating it with contempt. 

Mr. McGricor ALLaN said:* I should not venture into the arena 
of discussion on the profound subject so elaborately handled by Dr. 
Hunt, did I not consider it my duty to give my humble support to 
the position taken up in respect to psychology and phrenology. I 
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desire to follow the example of an honourable gentleman (Major 
Owen) who endeavoured to throw oil on the troubled waters of the 
debate commenced at our last meeting. To me it seems that all 
anthropologists, whether “out and out,” medium, or anti-phreno- 
logists, should feel equally obliged to Dr. Hunt for such candid and 
plain statements as this: “ We know nothing either of soul or mind. 
We only know mental phenomena in connection with a nervous 
system.” In saying that “the so-called sciences of psychology and 
phrenology stand before the world as hopeless failures,” Dr. Hunt 
has done his best to bring to an issue this most important question : 
is phrenology a science? His paper does not deny the fundamental 
principles on which it has been sought to rear a true system of 
mental science. There is approval of Dr. Gall who proceeded cau- 
tiously without dogmatism, and censure of Dr. Spurzheim who too 
rashly completed a formula of specialisation of cerebral functions. 
If phrenology be a science it need not fear attack. It should court 
investigation, and be able to stand the test of the most minute ex- 
amination. Man being the most complex of all animals, the suppo- 
sition that his brain is not one simple organ, but that various parts 
are respectively connected with various mental phenomena, is a very 
natural hypothesis. Man appears to be the only animal capable of 
looking inwards, taking stock of his own organisation, and becoming 
conscious of ideas, sentiments, feelings so utterly distinct and anta- 
gonistic to each other, that he is said to possess a duplex nature. 
He has animal propensities prompting him to seek their immediate 
gratification regardless of consequences. He has also intellectual 
inclinations urging him to higher pleasures utterly opposed to the 
gratifications of the passions ; and affections which induce him on 
some occasions to sacrifice not merely his own pleasures and instincts, 
but his very existence, for the benefit of another. Is this duplex 
nature confined solely to man? Is man the only animal which may 
be said to possess a moral and intellectual organisation in addition to 
passions and appetites? I think not. The rudiments of the moral 
and intellectual organs are possessed by other animals ; for example, 
one of the strongest, most beautiful of sentiments, one productive of 
the purest, most unalloyed happiness, the least selfish, the great 
bond of society—the love of offspring—is certainly not confined to the 
human species. We praise the conduct of a human parent who risks 
life to save his offspring. What shall we say of the most timorous 
of animals which do the very same thing? Justice compels us to 
own that in love of offspring, human parents might copy the example 
set them by the meaner creatures. Phrenologists admit some sen- 
timents as common to man and animals. But veneration is restricted 
to man. Without disputing that man is probably the only animal 
capable of rising from the contemplation of nature up to the concep- 
tion of a ruler of nature, I draw your attention to Vogt’s statement 
that fear of the supernatural is the germ of religion ; and this fear is 
developed in a high degree in the horse and dog. He writes, “ No 
animal knows mathematics or geometry ; but there are animals which 
can count, though only up to a few cyphers ; and this is the germ of 
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the whole edifice which man has erected, and by means of which he 
has measured the celestial spaces. The animal has no faith, but it 
fears something unknown ; and is it not the fear of something un- 
known—the fear of God—from which man has developed his reli- 
gion?” The fundamental principles or hypotheses of phrenology 
seem to be very generally accepted. Almost every one seems to 
associate intelligence with the development of the frontal lobe of the 
brain, and idiocy with deficient size of brain. To this point we seem 
to be all more or less phrenologists, in spite of the propositions of 
Professor Gratiolet, ‘‘ That size of brain has scarcely any direct signi- 
fication on individuals or races. That the doctrine of specialisation 
of function is false in application and principle.” What are we to 
think of the extraordinary assertion of Professor Busk? “ Recent in- 
vestigations tend to the opinion that the posterior lobes are more in- 
timately connected with the mind than the anterior.” With the 
ancient Greek sculptors the art of representing the human form in 
marble, rose and fell. Modern sculptures are but caricatures of life 
compared with the antique. The Greeks represented heroes, demi- 
gods, statesmen and philosophers, with large well developed brows ; 
women invariably with a lesser development of the anterior lobes ; 
and athlete, gladiators, wrestlers, slaves, with “foreheads villanously 
low.” As examples of this, I would instance those well-known antique 
types of manly majesty, female beauty, and muscular force—the 
heads of the Apollo, the Clyts, and the Farnese Hercules. Daily 
observation confirms the principles displayed by Greek art. Remark- 
able men generally possess remarkable heads and faces, and vice versd, 
the muscular ruffians of the prize ring, and others whose lives rise 
little above animal manifestations, show small development of the 
anterior lobes. Our gaols and penitentaries furnish many examples 
of what is called the criminal type of head and face. We find in 
mammals an ascending scale of brain structure ; man’s being, as 
might be expected, the most complex. Instead of a few grey knots as 
in fishes, or a uniform nervous centre to evolve simple phenomena, 
we have a cerebrum and cerebellum, both divided into hemispheres, 
subdivided into anterior, middle, posterior, and parietal lobes ; the 
surface highly convoluted, with well defined fissures. We may admit 
that this peculiar conformation favours the hypotheses of division of 
labour, of specialisation of functions. But there is a wide gulf be- 
tween such admission, and the conclusion that specialisation of func- 
tion is proved, and that phrenologists are proceeding inductively in 
mapping out various organs on the exterior of the skull, and by com- 
parison of such organs, telling the fortune of the individual by the 
shape of his head as a gipsy does by the lines on the palm. I am dis- 
posed to rebel against the thirty-nine articles of the phrenologist as 
well as those of the theologian. Do we not perceive men with well- 
balanced skulls who do not possess well-balanced minds? People not 
conversant with science speak of phrenological bumps. Phrenologists 
object to the word as erroneous, but this inelegant word may suggest 
a logical inference. Instead of the human cranium being smooth in 
surface with gently swelling elevations, ought it not, consistently 
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with the phrenological hypothesis of specialisation of function, and 
an elaborate division of labour, to rise in hillocks or bumps; and 
ought not the surface of the brain to correspond exactly with these 
bumps, instead of presenting a mass of irregular convolutions, which 
have been compared to the figure produced by forcing a bag larger in 
surface than the skull-interior, into the cranium? According to Vogt, 
“A localisation is claimed which in no way corresponds either with 
the intellectual faculties, or with the details of the cerebral struc- 
ture.” “ The old anatomists paid but little attention to the arrange- 
ment of the convolutions, especially as it was soon found that they 
were not symmetrical on both sides.” He proceeds, “ There is no 
deubt whatever that, according to the fundamental plan of his brain, 
man belongs to the ape.” The remarkable analogies between the 
brains of ape and man suggest an important question for the consi- 
deration of phrenologists. Believing as 1 do, that neither in mental 
phenomena, nor in brain structure, can we draw a broad line of 
demarcation between man and the higher mammals, especially the 
mammal which approaches the nearest to him in form, I have taken 
great interest in the celebrated controversy between Professors Huxley 
and Owen on the human and simian brains. If phrenologists do not 
dispute the fact that in the ape as in man, the posterior lobe covers 
the cerebellum ; that both man and ape possess a posterior cornu, 
and a hippocampus minor; that the external surface of the ape’s 
brain possesses the principal fissures and convolutions which are 
visible on man’s brain; it seems to me, that they cannot refuse to 
apply to the ape the system of mental science which is applied to 
man. If any gentleman doubt this uniformity with the arrangement 
of the convolutions between man and ape, he may inspect these illustra- 
trations in Vogt, p. 184, representing the brains of a mathematician, 
the Hottentot Venus, and the orang. So far as we can judge by 
these figures, there is no generic distinction. All three brains are 
formed on the same plan, and the attempt to claim for man a separate 
zoological kingdom on an asserted diversity, is utterly unscientific. 
The general plan is the same ; and so far as brain structure is con- 
cerned, the consistent naturalist might, with strict propriety, place 
man and ape in the same order. As a lover of impartial justice, let 
me protest against this very absurd argument which I have frequently 
heard used against phrenology ; that it cannot be true because it is 
directly opposed to the freedom of the will, and that a benevolent 
Deity would never have constituted man with an organisation which 
caused him to sin! All such @ priori arguments are puerile and 
worthless. I am not one of those who pretend to cut the Gordian 
knot of all difficulties by assumptions which virtually imply the 
privilege of entering into the counsels of Supreme Wisdom. Of 
Nature’s designs, of the moral purpose of the creation, we know 
absolutely nothing. The speech of a well-known phrenologist at our 
last meeting, appeared to me to contain some remarkable discrep- 
ancies. Dr. Donovan began by saying that phrenology was almost 
universally disparaged and despised, and yet he was indignant with 
Dr. Hunt and Mr. Mackenzie for not accepting the dogmata of a 
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science endorsed by so many eminent authorities! He spoke of Dr. 
Hunt as a dilettante observer, and, after expressing a hope to become 
a Fellow of our Society, he tauntingly asked Dr. Hunt what was the 
meaning of anthropology, the object and scope of his science? Dr. 
Hunt observes that the definition which Grote applied to physio- 
psychology—“ a mental and moral human anatomy, and a mental 
and moral comparative anatomy,” belongs to physio-anthropology. 
It is not necessary for me to take up the time of the Society by 
defining the meaning of a word which speaks so plainly for itself as 
anthropology. But in conclusion, I may observe, that anthropolog 

is not one science, but many—a congeries of sciences. Its univer- 
sality and comprehensiveness are shown by the number of our Fellows, 
each pursuing some branch of study more or less intimately connected 
with the grand science of man. It is natural, of course, that each 
should think his own hobby most important, and strive to give it a 
prominent place in anthropology. But under the genial sway of our 
learned and indefatigable Director, | augur good, not evil, from this 
amiable rivalry ; in this scientific Catholicity consists, in my opinion, 
the real strength of our Society. There is work enough for all, and 
the Anthropological Society wisely welcomes men holding the most 
divergent views. When we observe the battle going on between 
philosophers, metaphysicians, psychologists, phrenologists, theolo- 
gians, sociologists, and the desperate efforts made to keep certain 
systems and societies afloat, we may say to these leaders of forlorn 
hopes, “Here bring your wounded hearts. Here tell your anguish.” 
Here, at least, you will find “a refuge for destitute truth.” When I 
reflect that to this Society may, and ‘probably will, fall the Herculean 
labour of disinterring anthropological truth from the heterogeneous 
heap of theological, metaphysical, and philosophical rubbish under 
which it has been buried for so many centuries ; and becoming the 
chief agent in freeing man from systems and establishments interested 
in keeping him far more ignorant of his own nature and capabilities 
than of the most insignificant weed, insect or worm, I certainly con- 
sider it a privilege to call myself an anthropologist ; for, as such, 
each Fellow may apply to himself the celebrated line of Terence, | 

*“ Homo sum; nihil humani 4 me alienum puto.” 


Mr. C. Carter Buake thought that scientific men might congra- 
tulate themselves that science had at last been brought face to face 
with phrenology ; though he was a little surprised that such a subject 
should have been noticed in such a paper at all. He thought that 
Dr. Beigel had truly described the position of phrenology when he said 
that it had no existence as a science at the present day; and to make 
further remarks on it was, to use a common expression, “like throwing 
water on a drowned rat.” There could be no use in the discussion of 
phrenology by the anthropologists of 1867, unless they thought that in 
following the observations of Mr. Brookes they would be placing them- 
selves in the position of the picadors in the Spanish bull-fights, who, 
by throwing red rags and darts, and other provocatives at the animal, 
prolonged the sport, and for that purpose kept up the game till the 
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matador gave the death blow. Phrenology as now practised might be 
an art, but it could not be called a science. He was perfectly willing to 
follow in the wake of such men as Cuvier, St. Hilaire, Owen, Huxley, 
and Busk, whom England honours, and who have done the greatest 
service to anthropology, and in studying physio-anthropology he 
hoped the Society would not be led too much into metaphysical in- 
quiries, but would only accept the statements of those who had stu- 
died the brain as it was actually presented to them on dissection. 
He differed from Dr. Hunt regarding the respective merits of Gall 
and Spurzheim. The latter he considered a true anatomist, however 
erroneous in some of his inferences, and no anatomist would cease to 
honour him as one who had intimately studied the anatomy of the 
brain, however absurd were his conclusions from the facts he had dis- 
covered. Mr. Blake could not say this of Gall. In one part of the 
paper Dr. Hunt noticed the uncertainty of the present state of know- 
ledge of the brain, and alluded to the opinion of M. Gratiolet that 
the size of the brain has no direct influence on the intellect. That 
opinion was combatted by Dr. Broca, and on other and more trifling 
points he admitted that anatomists were divided. Some maintained 
that the degree of intellect depends on the size of the brain, some 
that it depends on the number and intensity of the convolutions, 
but none at the present day said that a certain collocation of the 
brain denoted intellect. It was stated in the paper that Professor 
Busk had expressed the opinion that the posterior lobes of the brain 
are more intimately connected with the mind than the anterior, but 
he (Mr. Blake) thought there was no reliable evidence that Professor 
Busk had ever expressed the opinion attributed to him in an ab- 
surdly inaccurate pamphlet, purporting to give an account of a dis- 
cussion on Dr. Donovan’s paper in another place. Professor Owen, 
in his recent great work on anatomy, described the brain of fishes, 
and stated the results of experiments made as a test of the localisa- 
tion of the functions of the brain. Phrenology here totally failed ; 
now what was true of lower animals was true of man, because anthro- 
pology was not independent of general “biology.” That was .ad- 
mitted by Spurzheim, who took the brain of the tortoise for one of 
his illustrations. With regard to the title of the paper, he should 
prefer “ the function of nerve matter in man” as a better title than 
physio-anthropology, for all these questions, if treated in the way 
Dr. Hunt had treated them, only came to the discussion of matter 
and its functions in the end. “ Functional anthropology” would, 
perhaps, have been more definite. “ Biology,” he said, might be 
divided into morphology and teleology, the latter being the science 
of the functions which animal matter undergoes, but all ideas of 
design or creative adaptation should be excluded from scientific 
discussion. He thanked Dr. Hunt for his valuable paper, which 
had led them more or less away from the facts ; the discussion had 
done so still further, but it was always advisable that they should 
wander a little. In conclusion, Mr. Blake observed, that valedictory 
addresses are frequently wearisome to the hearers ; and there is no 
tune so Iugubrious, so dull, and so painful as La Despidida. He 
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had, on this occasion, perhaps the last when he should have the 
honour to address them from that table, merely to thank them for 
their patience. 

Mr. C. WaLrorp observed that phrenology in its present state was 
not able to explain the phenomena of the mind, and that it was de- 
sirable to adopt some other mode of inquiry. The study of anthro- 
pology seemed to open the way to satisfy the cravings of the mind 
for fuller information, and he considered that Dr. Hunt had laid the 
foundation for a right method of investigation. 

Dr. CHarNocK said, perhaps no one took so great an interest in 
anthropology as the author of the paper. Thus it was we were 
favoured with such titles as “ Historic Anthropology,” “ Archaic An- 
thropology,” “ Physio-Anthropology.” He would, nevertheless, ad- 
vise Dr. Hunt to alter the title of his paper. Professor Macdonald’s 
suggestion, ‘‘ Anthropophysiology,” would be much better. But the 
most appropriate term was “ Human Physiology,” in contradistinction 
to “ Vegetable Physiology.” Dr, Donovan asked what was meant by 
anthropology ? Under the circumstances that was a strange ques- 
tion. He would refer Dr. Donovan to a Greek lexicon, under av@pwzos 
and Xeyw ; again, from Bovves or covévdos, might be formed a much 
better term than “ Phrenology.” Dr. Donovan said the phrenologists 
had the facts with them ; so had the mesmerists, the spirit rappers, 
the table turners, and those who formerly believed in lunar influence 
in diseases. The latter, indeed, had some respectable authorities, as 
Galen and Hippocrates among the ancients ; Sauvage, Hoffman and 
Mead among the moderns. Among other phrenological facts here 
was an interesting one. A Welshman, who had not spoken his 
native language for thirty years, received a considerable injury on 
his skull; on recovery, he forgot the English language, and ever 
afterwards could speak no other language than Welsh. Dr. Donovan 
defied his opponents to refute any statement in phrenology. The so- 
called science, “‘ Phrenology,” was based upon falsehood, assumption, 
and unreasoning. The writings of Drs, Gall and Spurzheim contained 
two truths ; one was, that large heads contain large brains, and small 
heads small brains, This fact was known to physiologists long before 
the time of Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim ; it was not, however, always 
true, some skulls being thicker than others. The other truth was, 
that there are eminences on the surface of the skull. But eminences 
are not found on all skulls, and the number varied. Then came the 
falsehood, viz., that there are eminences on the brain and concavities 
in the inner part of the skull corresponding with projections on the 
surface. No anatomist of repute would endorse such a statement. 
There were often depressions within when the outside of the skull 
showed no projection whatever, but was quite flat, and sometimes 
even hollow ; and there were often large prominences on the surface 
when there were nc corresponding depressions within. Again, phre- 
nologists were not agreed as to the number of their eminences or 
organs. According to Gall there were twenty-seven organs, Spurz- 
heim says thirty-five, Combe thirty-three. They could not all be 
right. Which of them was right, and why should there not be a 
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greater number of organs and eminences? Why not, for instance, 
several organs for veneration ; viz., one for superstition, another for 
science, and a third for quackery? What a pity the later phreno- 
logists had not consulted the writings of Sir Charles Bell. That dis- 
tinguished anatomist discovered that thirty-one nerves went off in 
rapid succession from the brain and spinal marrow. What a fine 
theory the phrenologists might have made of this. Thirty-one nerves, 
thirty-one bumps, thirty-one organs. It was probable that the brain 
had little if anything to do with the mind ; and that the latter had 
its origin in the remainder of the nervous system. Look at the ex- 
periments of Morgagni, La Peyronie, Duverney, Lacutus, Genga, 
Petit, Schmucker, Brodie, Abernethy, Home, and others. In some 
cases portions of the cerebrum were wholly wanting ; in others, parts 
had been destroyed by suppuration or otherwise. These cases in- 
cluded nearly every region of the brain. In one instance, part of a 
knife ; in another, the end of a stiletto, had been found in the brain, 
and yet in all these cases without producing loss of sensibility in any 
part of the body until within a short period of death. There was a 
case mentioned by Quin of a child who died at the age of eighteen 
months, in which nearly the whole of the brain was found reduced to 
water ; and of another cited by Morgagni, that of a man, who died 
without experiencing any loss of sensation, where a large portion of 
the cerebellum was found reduced to a vascular mass. From the 
printed copy of the paper which he now held in his hand, it would 
seem that Dr. Hunt had omitted to read the best paragraph, viz., an 
extract from the Hdinburgh Review, to the following effect, ‘“ The 
writings of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have not added one fact to the 
stock of our knowledge respecting either the structure or the func- 
tions of man, but consist of such a mixture of gross errors, extra- 
vagant absurdities, downright misstatements, and unmeaning quota- 
tions of Scripture, as can leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the minds 
of honest and intelligent men, as to the real ignorance, the real hypo- 
crisy, and the real empiricism of the authors.” This was the correct 
estimate of phrenology. When the present should cease to be a 
shallow age, it would doubtless place upon the same shelf the busts 
of Gall, Spurzheim, Paracelsus, and Count Cagliostro. 

Mr. Denby said the observations which had been made on the paper 
were not worthy of the paper itself, which contained a mass of sug- 
gestive opinions on the subject, and did not go wide a-field as most of 
the speakers had done. He was astonished at the strong observations 
which some gentlemen had made about phrenology ; and, in his 
opinion, they should adopt the principle of concession and compromise 
in their inquiries, or they would never get at the truth. He admitted 
that some of the observations of Mr. Brookes had astonished him, but 
he was not inclined to speak of phrenology in the manner other 
speakers had done. Reverting to the term phrenology, he considered it 
to be the most unfortunate name that could have been adopted, for its 
strict meaning was the doctrine of dpyv the diaphragm ; and it might 
be assumed, therefore, that it attributes the operation of thought and 
intellect, and of emotion, to the viscera instead of to the brain. In 
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the mapping out of the organs on the skull phrenologists had also been 
unfortunate, for the organs of constructiveness and of destructiveness 
were placed close together, and, in some instances, the divisions of the 
respective organs on the skull went across the convolutions of the brain. 
The developments of the cranium, he thought, had little to do with 
the actions of the mind, for the different. thicknesses of the bones in 
some parts, and the frontal sinuses, must prevent the actual form of 
the brain from being perceived. He thought the quantity and quality 
of the brain was much more important than its shape. He agreed, 
however, with phrenologists in thinking that the brain is the seat of 
the mind, and he admired the mode adopted by Spurzheim in dissecting 
the brain. He considered that a good way to study phrenology would 
be by noticing the effects of diseases of the brain. He said that he 
had had a patient whose skull was fractured, and he had taken away 
a portion of the brain, so that a very small part of the left hemisphere 
remained ; yet, after a week the man regained his senses and his 
memory, and seemed to be not much affected in his mind, though the 
organs on one side had been taken away. 

Mr. Benpir said his remarks would be confined to that portion of 
the paper which related to clairvoyance. Dr. Hunt having dissented 
from the proposition of Dr. Biichner that clairvoyance is impossible, 
he (Mr. Bendir) thought it was not conclusive merely to adduce in 
general terms our imperfect knowledge of human nature. Dr. Biich- 
ner had not barely asserted an opinion, but his arguments were 
founded on a number of well ascertained facts, as well as on some 
principles in which all men of science agreed. If Dr. Hunt could dis- 
prove the arguments, or doubted the facts referred to in Dr. Biichner’s 
work, Force and Matter, translated by Mr. Collingwood, there would 
be need of discussion on a subject which otherwise was beneath the 
serious consideration of a scientific body like the Anthropological 
Society. 

Mr. Atrrep R. WALLACE expressed his dissent from that part of Dr. 
Hunt’s paper which related to phrenology. He said that anthropolo- 
gists had hitherto considered the mental faculties and physical pecu- 
liarities of mankind as isolated phenomena, and had not made any 
attempt to connect them ; but phrenologists had done so, and had 
shown that certain peculiarities of the organisation of the brain had 
relation to the functions of the mind. If there be a connection 
between them it was to be traced, and they should endeavour to 
find it out. Many of the objectors to phrenology admitted that 
Dr. Gall commenced his inquiries in the right method to arrive at 
truth, and that, he had made important discoveries; yet it was 
now asserted that there was not a particle of truth in the science. 
If that were so, it became the more important to take up the 
study of the brain, and to arrive at the truth. With the large col- 
lection of skulls now formed, and with materials to aid in the inquiry 
never before existing, it became the duty of that Society to see whether 
any relation does exist between separate portions of the brain and 
distinct mental faculties. He objected most strongly to Dr. Hunt's 
calling the statement of the phrenologists, that the brain is the organ 
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of the mind, “a gigantic assumption.” He might as truly say that to 
assume that the eye is the organ of vision was a gigantic assumption. 
The question was, has the brain anything to do with mental functions, 
and can we connect the peculiarities of mind with distinct parts of the 
brain? It was a great subject, and should be taken up by that Society 
on a large scale, so as to extend observation from individual cases to 
whole races of mankind, which the Society, with the aid of its many 
corresponding members in all parts of the world, were in a condition 
to do, What was wanted was the accurate determination both of the 
mental characteristics:and the form of the skull of different races, and 
a systematic comparison of these data, so as to connect the one set of 
facts with the other. Individual cases made little impression on the 
public mind compared with the effect that would be produced by a 
comparison of the crania of different races with their known mental 
peculiarities. 

Mr. AuFrep H:cerns moved that the discussion be adjourned, which 
was seconded by Mr. Luke Burke, and carried. 

Mr. CHARLESWORTH suggested that a limit should be put to the time 
to be occupied by each speaker, as there were many gentlemen who 
were anxious to express their opinions. 

The CuarrMan expressed regret that in the course of the discussion 
several members had thrown dirt on different sciences. They were all 
trying to find out the right path, and though many might be wrong, - 
yet by taking advantage of their experience, and by avoiding the paths 
that had been shown to be wrong, the right path might be gained at 
last. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the following Friday. 


JuNE 21st, 1867. 


Dr. SEEMANN, V.P., IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following new Fellows were elected —Robert Carrington, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., Admiralty, Whitehall ; F. H. Chittenden, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
South Lodge, Lee Park, S.E.; Frederick Cock, Esq., M.R.C.S., 1, 
Westbourne Park Terrace, Porchester Square; James Coke, Esq,, 
M.D., Kivellan, Edinburgh ; Wm. O. Copperthwaite, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Malton ; F. H. Fitzwilliam, Esq., 18, Royal Crescent, Ramsgate ; 
Ryves Wm. Graves, Esq., F.R.C.S., 18, Barton Street, Gloucester ; 
C. E. Haile, Esq., M.R.C.S., 17, Cross Street, Islington ; L. Doake Hill, 
Esq., M.D., 35th Regiment ; Henry James Paine, Esq., M.D., 11, 
Crockherbtown, Cardiff; James Rawson, Esq., A.B., M.D., Lichfield ; 
J. L. Thomas, Esq., M.D., St. Clear, Carmarthen ; J. F. Wm. Turner, 
Esq., M.D., 9, Melville Street, Ryde ; Thomas Heagle, Esq., Rochdale ; 
F. W. Coates, Esq., M.D., 10, Westover Villas, Bournemouth ; Fred. 
Theed, Esq., M.R.C.S., Glanydon House, Rhyl, Wales ; J. R. Carlill, 
Esq., M.D., 57, Berners Street, West ; F. G. Courthope, Esq., Cheam, 
Surrey. 

VoL, V. 
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Corresponding Member.—Samuel P. Haven, Esq., Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following presents were received, and thanks were voted for 
the same :— 
From the Author.—W. T. Prircuarp, Esq. Polynesian Researches. 
From the Author.—Evan PoweLt Merepitu, Esq. The Prophet of 

Nazareth. Amphibologia. 

From Dr. Hunt, Direct. A.S.L.—G. J. Murray. Industrial Products 
of United States. 


Dr. Hunt announced that the Council had received an intimation 
that space had been allotted to the Anthropological Society of London 
in the Exhibition, and the Council had decided to send specimens there, 
of which Dr. Collyer, then special commissioner in Paris, would under- 
take the arrangement. The Society had a considerable number of 
interesting specimens in their museum to exhibit, and he was glad to 
say that, though the space allotted to them was very small, it was in 
one of the most important positions in the whole exhibition. It was 
satisfactory to find that the Paris commissioners had at length recog- 
nised the claim of the Anthropological Society of London to have a 
special space allotted to them. Any Fellows who wished to send con- 
tributions to the Exhibition might do so if there were room. The box 
containing them would be transmitted next week. 


Mr. A. Hiacixs opened the adjourned discussion on Dr. Hunt’s 
paper on Physio-anthropology. He commenced by discussing the title 
of the paper, observing that if they were to have a new term they 
might as well inquire into its meaning. He pointed out that in the 
paper ten definitions were given to the term physio-anthropology, 
which did not agree very well with each other, but the conclusion he 
drew from them was that by physio-anthropology psychology was 
meant. Physio-psychology was a good word, but psychology was used 
throughout Europe, and he preferred to stick to it. It was a ques- 
tion whether psychology was a part of anthropology, for the latter had 
for its object, according to M. Broca, the study of human groups, and 
not of individuals ; therefore, strictly speaking, the study of the men- 
tal phenomena of the individual man did not belong to anthropology, 
though the anthropologist might offer suggestions to the psychologist 
as to the method he should pursue in his investigations. Dr. Hunt 
had exposed the assumptions of Mr. Spencer, Mr. Dunn, and others, 
and by so doing he had done good service. It was an indubitable 
fact, that no means had yet been discovered of bridging over the dif- 
ference between mental and physical phenomena ; but he thought 
some aid might be given in that direction by the study of mental 
disease, of the gradual growth of the mental powers in childhood, and 
of their decay in old age, also of the effects on the body of violent 
emotion and of mental over-work. In these researches, also, they 
must not neglect the forms of the human body, and all parts of the 
body should be taken into consideration. Such investigations should 
be carried on, not only among various races, as had been suggested 
by a previous speaker, but in a large number of individual cases of 
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one race. Dr. Hunt had spoken in his paper of the “ gigantic assump- 
tion” that the brain was the organ of the mind, but that was too 
strong an expression, for he conceived that all the evidence we possess 
is in favour of the assumption that the brain is largely concerned with 
mental phenomena. He recommended that casts should be taken of 
the insides of skulls, and that they should be looked at by a single 
strong light to show the marks of the convolutions of the brain in a 
most marked manner. ' 

Mr. PripEavx, in the absence of Mr. Luke Burke, next addressed 
the meeting, and commenced by reading a short letter from Mr. Bray, 
which he had received from Mr. Burke, and in the opinions of which 
they both agreed. They thought that Dr. Hunt, in his paper, had 
shown his ignorance of phrenology, and that he seemed to think every- 
one was as ignorant of it as himself. So long as phrenologists made 
phrenology merely a study of dry bones, he admitted it was not a 
science, but it was entitled to that name when those bones were asso- 
ciated with the brain enclosed within them. The objection raised to 
the claim of phrenology to be called a science seemed to be the same 
as if, when anthropologists said that in any particular race particular 
bones were prominent, that was worthy to be called science ; but when 
they stated what those bones signified, then anthropology was to be 
called humbug. One fault of the paper was its indefiniteness. It 
failed to show how phrenologists were wrong in the methods of inves- 
tigation they pursued, and how those methods he proposed to adopt 
differed from them. Though so much was said against assumption 
without. proofs, there was an assumption at the conclusion of the paper 
for which no proofs were offered, to the effect that, if they could once 
agree on a correct method, anthropologists would make more progress 
in founding a science of man in one year than had hitherto been effected 
in a century. That was an assumption without any proof, of which 
Dr. Hunt complained so much in others. In other portions of the 
paper Dr. Gall was eulogised for the discoveries he had made in the 
anatomy of the brain. Yet Dr. Gall professed to have discovered in 
the brain the seats of twenty-seven of the mental faculties, and Dr. 
Hunt would not undertake to say they were incorrect. Phrenologists, 
indeed, boasted that their science was founded on observation and in- 
duction quite as much as any other. Dr. Hunt said that the Anthro- 
pological Society would be glad to receive information from any quarter, 
but his (Mr. Prideaux’s) experience did not confirm that assertion ; for 
he had submitted a paper to the Council which was declined to be read. 
Phrenologists were always ready to exhibit facts in support of their 
opinions, and he was glad that anthropologists were going to pursue 
the subject. Mr. Prideaux then referred to a case that came under 
his own notice in a manufactory at Birmingham, where he observed 
that one of the workmen had the organ of imitation largely developed, 
and on making inquiry he was informed that the man was remarkable 
for his powers of mimicry. He suggested that the Society should send 
to Birmingham to obtain a cast of the skull of that man, to form No, 
1 in their museum of phrenology. With regard to the objection made 
during the previous discussion, that it was difficult to a the 
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form of the brain owing to the thickness of the skull, Mr. Prideaux 
observed that supposing the difficulty to be much greater than it really 
was, it would be no objection to the science of phrenology ; it would 
only apply to the difficulty of distinguishing individual peculiarities. 
There was no better method of arriving at the truth of phrenology than 
by examining the heads of those individuals in whom there was known 
to be some remarkable characteristic. Thus the position of the faculty 
of destructiveness had been determined by a comparison of the skulls 
of carnivorous and herbivorous animals, in which there was a very dis- 
tinct difference, and the skulls of murderers had been found to corres- 
pond with those of the former. If a better method of inquiry than 
that could be found, phrenologists would be ready to adopt it. Mr. 
Prideaux concluded by remarking, Mit der Dummheit kimpfen Gotter 
selbst vergebens. 
The following communication from Mr. Atkinson in reference to 
the notice of him in Dr. Hunt’s paper, was then read :— 
“18, Upper Gloucester Place, June 19, 1867. 
“ Dear Str,—You do not think it consistent in me to say that all 
+ the mental phenomena are now traced to their physical causes and 
conditions, and yet that we are but on the very threshold of know- 
ledge. But surely we may trace the phenomena of light and heat as 
effects of material causes, without yet having discovered the laws in 
all the particulars under which such effects are produced ; but of 
course you have misapprehended the passage in question. If you 
will turn to p. 17 of my Letters, you will find my reasons given, com- 
mencing in these words, ‘The proof that mind holds the same relation 
to the body that all other phenomena do to material condition (light 
for instance, or instinct in animals), and that it is not some sort of 
brilliant existence caged in the body to be clogged and trammelled by 
earthly conditions, is to be found by all who will exert their senses 
aud understanding, released from nursery prepossessions, etc.’ I 
need not quote more, as you have the work, and what I have asserted 
is your own opinion, that the mental phenomena in their entirety are 
the function of the physical being, and you seem to imagine that mind 
may exist as the function of other matter than brain and nerve, 
which seems a rather fanciful notion in one insisting on rigid induction 
from well ascertained facts ; and when you say that ‘we have not 
yet traced the physical conditions of man to their causes, much less his 
mental phenomena,’ it is difficult to see what it is you can possibly 
mean. Is not matter the positive and fundamental cause in itself ; 
or, as Bacon expresses it, ‘ the cause of causes, itself without a cause.’ 
You really seem so desirous of accommodating all classes of thinkers, 
that you fail to make yourself always quite clear and intelligible, and 
you should not have quoted from me passages against the errors of 
the Combe phrenology without saying that I had written the work to 
explain what was the true method of investigating the functions of 
the brain after the Baconian method, and proposing other means that 
seemed to meet the special requirements of the case, and pointing out 
the kind of facts essential to the inquiry. And I am now very glad 
to find that Dr. Maudsley, in his chapter ‘On the method of the 
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study of mind,’ so far as he goes, agrees with me entirely, and there 
is some little hope now of our getting in the right way free from the 
prejudices of the past, when it was assumed that mental phenomena 
must be studied in a different way from all other classes of phe- 
nomena, 

“And now a word on clairvoyance, which Dr. Biichner oracularly 
declares to be a ‘scientific impossibility,’ but to know which asto- 
nishing fact for certainty, the Doctor himself must be clairvoyant. 
But in reply to Dr. Biichner, I not only say that I know—yes, posi- 
tively know—clairvoyance to be true, having observed the fact day 
by day, and week by week, and for many years together, to say 
nothing of the mass of clear historical evidence ; but further, I say, 
that the mind is entirely clairvoyant ; that our ordinary perception 
is a clairvoyant power, and nothing else, and can be nothing else ; and 
beyond this I affirm that every bird, animal, and insect is clairvoyant, 
or possesses instinct, which is the same thing ; and that the mental 
powers are something more than the mere expressions of experience, 
and that the faculties could not have been developed, and as it were, 
built up, as Mr. Spencer in conformity with the theory—the baseless 
theory, I think, of Mr. Darwin—has supposed. The process is utterly 
impossible to conceive, so that Mr. Spencer, our ‘ universal postulate,’ 
as he wrongly calls it, condemns him. With the explanation of 
clairvoyance | will not now occupy you ; but on some future occasion 
shall be ready to go into this deeply interesting and important ques- 
tion, and I think be able to show that there is no essential difference 
between the so-called clairvoyance and our ordinary perceptions ; but 
with this, as with so many other matters, it is the exceptional or 
deviating instances that must cast the most light on the nature and 
laws of the ordinary effects and general fact, and I may add that, in 
truth, the origin of any class of mental phenomena or instinct, from 
matter, is equally inconceivable and profoundly mysterious, just as 
the fundamental origin or character, or subtle nature of everything 
else whatsoever, is inconceivable and far beyond the power of the 
senses and understanding, though the familiarity of a fact leads us to 
think otherwise ; but in reality nature throughout is equally won- 
derfal and magical. “Sincerely yours, 

“Henry G. ATKINSON,” 

The following letters were also read :— 

“My Dear Dr. Hunt,—I am truly delighted that physio-anthro- 
pology has been thus introduced to the notice of the Society. To 
neglect the functions while we study the form of man, is to leave the 
better half of our work undone. The physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem is still in a state of chaos, from which we must make an effort to 
redeem it. My professional duties forbid my writing you at any length 
to-day, but between this and Monday I hope to embody a few remarks, 
the result of personal observation, as a slight contribution to the facts 
and suggestions, which are now, thanks to your judgment and deter- 
mination, being brought under the observation of anthropologists. 

“ While discarding the theories, let us carefully examine the asserted 
facts of phrenology and mesmerism, bearing in mind that what is truth 
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and what is fallacy in these so-called sciences, can only be determined 
on the testimony of nature, and that in this, as in all other depart- 
ments of inductive investigation, one carefully conducted experiment 
or correctly observed phenomenon, is worth a thousand arguments. 

“ In conclusion, permit me to assure you, that whatever little stock 
of knowledge I may have acquired in those branches of inquiry now 
under discussion, will be at the service of the Society, before whose 
more enterprising members a noble field of investigation and discovery 
is being thus opened up, in which solid duty may be done and a lasting 
reputation may be made, by those willing and able to be, in this way, 
the benefactors of humanity. 

“ With a renewal of my thanks for your admirable paper, with the 
general spirit, and with the several propositions of which, as far as I 
have been able to apprehend them, upon a first perusal, I entirely 
agree, and in the hope that the discussion now pending, will even- 
tuate in the recognition of physio-anthropology as a legitimate de- 
partment of inquiry, ] remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“J. W. Jackson.” 

“Tn treating physio-anthropology we should bear in mind that it is 
impossible to thoroughly understand the functions of man without a 
knowledge of the animal economy generally, for let us clearly under- 
stand that the human organism is simply the animal type more fully 
unfolded ; or as it has been elsewhere said, humanity constitutes a new 
order of organic being, superior to but not separated by any impass- 
able gulf from the orders, genera and species beneath it. All this is 
of course only saying that we must base our investigations on the 
facts of comparative physiology, whereof the functions of man con- 
stitute a very important, but nevertheless tributary province. 

“* Now what is the primarily determining element by which man is 
distinguished from inferior types of sentient being? we answer, the 
higher development of his nervous system. And if asked to define 
the speciality of this development, we would say its centralisation in 
the brain. In all this, however, let us understand man is only the 
farther continuation of a line, whose direction however is clearly dis- 
cernible throughout the vertebrata, if not the inferior divisions of the 
animal kingdom. But while thus admitting the ever increasing im- 
portance of the brain, as we ascend in the scale of sentient life, let us 
also remember, that it is not, even in man, a perfectly isolated organ, 
but a part of his nervous system, between whose remotest filaments 
and this its (solar) centre, there is intimate action and reaction inces- 
santly maintained. This then should suffice to prevent our falling 
into the error of those cerebral physiologists, who attempted to study 
the brain as a separate organ, without due regard to its anatomical 
connection with, and physiological relation to, other portions of the 
organism. It may be remarked here, that the real advance of phre- 
nologists, effected in these latter years, has been in the endeavour to 
correct this error of its earlier teachers. But we, as anthropolo- 
gists, should not begin by falling into it. In the study of the brain 
from external indications, three things must especially engage our at- 
tention, namely, its quantity, its quality, and its form, respecting 
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which we may again observe in passing, that the old school of phre- 
nologists made too much of the first, and underestimated the second, 
while they were too prone to mere ‘organology,’ to a comparative 
neglect of general proportion and contour, in the third. But anthro- 
pology must not rest satisfied with this study of external indications, 
but proceed, through its medical Fellows, to a profounder knowledge of 
the arrangement and distribution of the convolutions, the volume of 
the cerebrum as compared with that of the cerebellum, and of both 
as compared with that of the spinal cord. I dwell on these things, 
feeling fully assured that a knowledge of structure and function must 
go together. 

“ As we have comparative anatomy and comparative physiology, so 
we must have a comparative physical anthropology and a comparative 
physio-anthropology. We must not only study the peculiarities of 
form, but also the specialities of function, attaching to different races 
and temperaments ; for it is a most mistaken idea that the various 
types of man differ only in structure, that being the sure index of 
fully proportionate diversity in the action of their vital forces. Nor 
is this diversity confined only to the broader demarcations of race ; 
it is found also, between the several varieties, and attaches very 
perceptibly even to those minute subdivisions, which, as we have 
said, though now known phrenologically as temperaments, are in all 
probability the suppressed germs of caste, a result of the ineradicable 
proclivity of man to separate, like some other animate types, into dis- 
tinct breeds. Now it is here that the practical experience of phre- 
nologists, whatever may be the gravity of their errors, in the way of 
groundless assumption and unwarranted theory, will be found emi- 
nently valuable to the physio-anthropologist, if only as suggesting 
the road to farther discoveries, and as a stimulus to yet profounder 
investigations. 

“As my time, however, for the preparation of these remarks is to 
be counted by hours, and as, moreover, I would not willingly intrude 
at needless length with a written communication on the patience of 
those who have met for a vivd voce discussion, I will hasten to con- 
clude by giving a few instances of the value of physio-anthropology in 
the prosecution of our inquiries into the nature of man. In doing 
this I shall occasionally advert to the influence of the nervous system, 
not only on our mental manifestations but also our corporeal func- 
tions, for the latter as well as the former constitute a legitimate 
branch of physio-anthropology. In this connection, let us remember 
that man is an organic integer, and not a mere assemblage of separate 
and independant organs, and that all his manifold functions are but 
the manifested activity of onE lifepower, a truth but too often for- 
gotten, not merely by the much offending phrenologists, but also by 
others in whom perhaps the error is not so excusable. 

“ And first as to the effect of rorm. It will be found that when 
the basis of the brain is large, the shoulders are generally broad, 
the chest well arched and the limbs muscular, while respiration, 
digestion, and the corporeal functions as a whole, are efficiently dis- 
charged. The circulation is vigorous, the skin is warm, and the ten- 
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Persons so constituted are prone to a life of action rather than thought, 
and unless the coronal region be also powerfully developed, often 
allow their impulses to predominate over their principles. Now, con- 
templated in the light of comparative anatomy and physiology, what 
is all this but saying in effect, that the animal economy is still well 
developed in such persons, and where the type is very strongly marked, 
that this, the lower nature, tends even to predominate over the higher 
and human, with which it is mingled. We may observe that such 
persons fatten much more readily than those in whom the basis of the 
brain is small, arising, probably, from the fact that their alimentary 
duties are more efficiently performed. Now is comparative physical 
anthropology sufficiently developed to inform us whether the abdo- 
minal and thoracic viscera bear the same proportion to each other in 
these people as in others diversely constituted cerebrally ? 

“Let me now give another illustration from temperament or QUALITY. 
Here is a man of the nervous temperament, or as a jockey would say, 
he has‘ blood’ in him. Here bone and muscle are, in a sense, subor- 
dinated to nerve. The extremities are small and beautifully formed. 
The hands are psychical—for the type extends to the finger tips, which 
are neither thick (rudimentary), nor broad and flat (spatular), but fine 
and pointed. The general form of the body is elegant, and its move- 
ments are graceful and elastic ; the skin is fine—not rough, coarse 
and porous—and the hair is soft and silky ; the face is oval, the 
mouth is rather small but beautifully formed, and the features gene- 
rally are delicately chiselled and classical in ontline. Now, in a being 
so constituted, the senses are acute, the perceptions are quick, thought 
is almost intuitional, and the emotions are intense. In correspondence 
with this, the brain has immense power over the physical ftinctions, 
it can accelerate the circulation and retard digestion, derange the 
bowels and upset the previously harmonious working of the entire 
animal economy, through what, in common language, we term mental 

impressions. Now, are we prepared to afford any satisfactory expla- 
nation of these facts? What speciality is there in the structure of 
the brain to account for so much susceptibility to outward impres- 
sions, and such almost painful intensity in the reaction to which 
they conduce? Are its convolutions more complex, or has it a larger 
amount of rey matter than usual? And what do we know of the 
volume and distribution of the nerves connected with the viscera, that 
may serve to explain their especial control over function in the case 
before us? 

“ From the foregoing, and were there time we might similarly illus- 
trate the connection between structure and function from each dis- 
tinctly characterised form of head, and from every one of the well 
defined temperaments, it will be at once obvious that physio-anthro- 
pology is yet in its infancy. As phrenologists we have accumulated 
many valuable and suggestive facts, but as anthropologists we have 
not yet laid even the foundations of a science. 

“TI have not yet touched on mesmerism, nor is there time on the 
present occasion to do more than allude to it. Suffice then for the 
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present, that after twenty years experimental knowledge of this sub- 
ject, I am fully convinced that physio-anthropology will ever remain 
imperfect until the susceptibility of the nervous system of one human 
organism to the vital action of another, be fully and fearlessly inves- 
tigated. What is really wanted in this matter, as in phrenology, is not 
blind acceptance or bigotted rejection, but enlightened investigation. 

*“ And now in conclusion, let me most respectfully suggest to all 
earnest anthropologists, that no man is really qualified to give an 
opinion as to the reality or fallacy of the asserted facts of phrenology 
and mesmerism, until he has profoundly studied and rendered himself 
experimentally familiar with these so called departments of science. 
Foregone conclusions on these, as on any other province of inquiry, 
are simply ‘idola,’ which every true disciple of Francis of Verulam 
will hasten to cast out. An anthropologist has no prejudices. He is 
open to all truth, his only ‘school’ being that of nature. We have 
carried out these principles in physical anthropology, and if we are to 
retain our place in the vanguard of science, we must be prepared for 
a similar disregard of antiquated prejudices and an equal display of 
fearless loyalty to the truth, in physio-anthropology. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. If we refuse to thoroughly investigate the func- 
tions of man, then we shall have to give place to those who will.” 

* Wilmot Lodge, Rochester ‘Road, Camden New Town, 
June 20, 1867. 

“My DEAR Sir,—I have just finished reading your able pamp4let on 
physio-anthropology, and I congratulate you on the masterly manner 
in which you have treated the subject. It is impossible to insist too 
much on the inductive method of research, if we wish to keep clear of 
crotchets and brush away all the cobwebs of the olden time ; but you 
will have a hard battle to fight, rest assured, For my part, when I 
reflect how slowly truth travels, and how the greatest minds are biassed 
by preconceived notions, or early prejudices: when I call to mind that 
even Bacon, ‘the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,’ to whom we 
all look up with such veneration as a model philosopher, was himself a 
bigot in science, and repudiated the brilliant discoveries of Galileo : 
when I recollect that even the great Newton believed in alchemy, and 
undertook to interpret the apocalypse, I am really tempted to despair 
of philosophy, properly so-called, ever making any great progress. 
However, I suppose ni/ desperandum must still be our motto, for there 
is no getting on without it. 

“T hope by the time the Society meets again to have more leisure 
than I have had of late ; and, therefore, to be able to place my services, 
such as they are, at the disposal of the Society. 

Believe me, dear sir, your’s faithfully, 
C. Ropert. pes 
21, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, June 21, 1867. 

“Dear Sir,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you personally, 
but, nevertheless, I esteem you as a fearless and bold thinker. Mr. 
Fraser, the Secretary of the Liverpool Phrenological Society, has been 
kind enough to lend me a proof copy of your address respecting physio- 
anthropology, which I believe is being discussed by the members of 
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your Society. I have read your paper with pleasure, and feel glad 
that you have taken the right view of Dr. Gall’s true position in con- 
nection with his own subject. For more than thirty years I have made 
phrenology a special study, and have taken every means within my 
power to verify Dr. Gall’s facts and observations, and I must say that 
I have found him singularly correct in his statements. My observa- 
tions and experience have not been altogether confined to man in a 
civilised condition. I have carefully made a study of him in the wilds 
of North and South America, and there found Dr. Gall’s statements 
equally verified, so that I speak on the authority of experience derived 
from observation. 

“T fully agree with you respecting the insulting and dogmatical lan- 
guage used by some of the advocates of phrenology to those who cannot 
see the truth of it, in the light in which they present it. But empirics 
are always dogmatical, insulting, and boasting, whatever their subject 
may be. Hence, the advocates of phrenology are not the exception ; 
for in the infancy of all science, we find that some believed themselves 
able to explain all phenomena, when they had the least power to do 
so from ignorance of their laws. 

* You appear to think that phrenology has collapsed, and that it is 
little thought of. I cannot see from your paper how you have been 
led to that conclusion, as my experience does not fully accord with it ; 
I certainly do not find the same kind of excitement in the public mind 
respecting it as did exist some thirty-five years ago. But notwith- 
standing that, I know that it is now very extensively cultivated, and 
the belief in its truth is wide spread. The extensive sale of any works 
on the subject, not only in this country, but in India, Australia, and 
America, is some proof of the statement. Still, I readily admit, that 
the subject does not hold the position, in the estimation of many per- 
sons, that I should like to see it do, who are looked up to in matters 
of science. But we should not close our eyes to the fact that the 
opinion of a man, be he ever so eminent in a certain department of 
science, is of no practical value on a subject that he has not carefully 
investigated on the order of nature. Hence, the opinions of men on 
subjects have different degrees of value, according to the positive 
knowledge they have of the subjects. Now, if an individual has no 
positive knowledge of phrenology, and he takes upon himself to express 
an opinion regarding its truth or falsehood, his opinion should be taken 
for what it is worth, whoever he may be. 

“You charge the advocates of phrenology with being dogmatical. 
But I think you will admit that the charge does not rest with them 
alone. I frequently meet with men who stand high in the scientific 
world who denounce phrenology in very strong terms, yet they admit 
that they have not made a positive investigation of the subject. The 
real disciples of Dr. Gall can make every allowance for such men, and 
value their opinions accordingly. 

“As a disciple of Dr. Gall, | tender you my warmest thanks for 
your paper, and the manly courage you have displayed in laying the 
claims of Dr. Gall before the members of your most important Society. 

“T have the honour to be, sir, your humble servant, 
“To Dr. James Hunt. “FREDERICK BRIDGES.” 
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Mr. CHARLESWORTH observed that though Dr. Hunt’s paper did not 
profess to be a paper on phrenology, it was practically so ; and one 
gentleman, who spoke at the last meeting (Mr. Brookes) had occupied 
the time of the meeting nearly an hour with that subject. Mr. Hig- 
gins’s speech was very different, both in tone and matter, from those on 
the last occasion, and really had a bearing on the great object of the 
paper. If that was not to be considered a phrenological discussion, all 
that Mr. Brookes had spoken should be cancelled ; and if it were not 
to be a phrenological discussion he should make a few remarks on the 
general aim of the paper. He attached great value to all the com- 
munications of Dr. Hunt, but the present one rather disappointed him, 
from its want of connection and of logical definition. It was an earnest 
appeal to the members of the Society to divest themselves of precon- 
ceived opinions. All must agree with him in that ; but on that point 
they all understood one another. He hit right and left at almost 
everybody. He said they must throw aside the assumptions of every- 
body ; the assumptions, even of men of science. He (Mr. Charles- 
worth) would go with him in the general spirit cf those observations, 
but they were likely to lead them to dangerous ground. If they laid 
down the principle that they would have nothing to do with assump- 
tions, the progress of investigation would be arrested and discovery 
become extinct. As an illustration of that opinion, Mr. Charlesworth 
adverted to a question which once excited the scientific world respecting 
a creature that lives in the depths of the sea, the paper nautilus, which 
was supposed to be a pirate, and to have stolen the shell it occupied. 
That was an assumption, and the investigation of the truth of that 
assumption had produced a remarkable influence on physiological 
science. When, therefore, they were told to have nothing to do with 
assumptions, they should bear in mind how valuable they sometimes 
are. 

Mr. Westey remarked on the inconsistency of their being told that 
the discussion was not to be on phrenology, and yet that the most 
important part of the subject under consideration was the connection 
between the mind and the body. Phrenology attempted to settle that 
question, and they could, therefore, scarcely refrain from discussing it. 
Phrenology is based upon two assumptions ; the localisation of the 
functions of the brain, and the possibility of distinguishing the various 
cerebral organs outside the skull. The first of these assumptions was 
still open to question, while he believed the second had been entirely 
disproved. Unless the mental faculties could be discerned upon the 
living head, phrenology, as a practical science, falls to the ground. 
It is now known that great changes in the form of the skull are pro- 
duced by the premature closing of the sutures ; but it did not appear 
that such changes affected the mind ; and if the skull be flattened 
artificially by pressure, it did not destroy the mental faculty supposed 
to be located in the part depressed, nor produce others. He regretted 
that the race character of skulls had not been sufficiently investigated. 
There were broad distinctions between the skulls of different races 
which had not been attended to, while minute differences in the skulls 
of the same race had been brought into prominence. In this want of 
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general knowledge of the subject, he thought phrenology had been 
prematurely brought forward, and its theories, based upon assump- 
tions, had been mistaken for science. He instanced, as an illustration 
of the mistakes that phrenologists are likely to make, a skull in their 
museum which approached in general character the skull of a gorilla, 
yet it exhibited a large development of the organ of veneration and of 
some of the intellectual faculties, in consequence of the great thickness 
of the bone in those parts of the skull. 

Dr. Beigel rose to address the meeting, when Mr. Brookes reminded 
the Chairman that Dr. Beigel had already spoken on the first night of 
the discussion ; but the Chairman overruled the objection, as no other 
gentleman seemed to desire to speak. 

Dr. Beicet then proceeded to comment on the paper. He said the 
object of the second part of it seemed to be to bring phrenology face 
to face with science ; it was, therefore, impossible not to make some 
remarks on phrenology. He considered the cases adduced by Mr. 
Brookes far from satisfactory ; and the latter of the two he was inclined 
to treat as a practical joke of the medical men at the Guernsey Hos- 
pital. He thought it was unfair of Dr. Hunt to bring the question 
before that Society, for it could not be decided by such a meeting. 
Phrenologists should go to the dead-house and examine the skulls of 
the bodies brought there. He adduced cases of hydrocephalus as de- 
cided evidence against phrenology. In those cases the skull was 
greatly extended beyond the natural size, and the brain was turned 
into a fluid mass ; and yet the persons so afflicted may retain all their 
mental faculties. In asylums it was known that changes took place 
in the brain when the mind was destroyed, but very seldom was there 
any indication of change on the surface, though sometimes a change 
was perceived in the very middle of the brain. That fact, he con- 
sidered, was sufficient to show that phrenology was not worth speaking 
about. There was no scientific man who had examined the brain with 
great care who did not pronounce phrenology to be nonsense. If the 
localisation of the mental faculties on the surface of the skull were 
true, he should recommend that the name of phrenology should be 
changed to that of geography of the skull. It was, he considered, a 
pity that so much time should have been wasted in the discussion of 
phrenology, and he hoped it would be the last occasion attention 
would be paid to it,as Dr. Hunt had now brought it face to face with 
science. 

Dr. Doyovan begged to be allowed to speak a second time in an- 
swer to Dr. Beigel’s second attack on phrenology ; the fundamental 
principles of which are impregnable. They may be thus briefly enun- 
ciated :—“ that the mental faculties are innate in man, and, in a 
sense, in all creatures that can be said to feel and to think”—“ that 
these faculties perform their functions by means of material organs” 
—* that the brain is composed for the most part of these organs’— 
“that the brain as a whole, and its component organs likewise, are 
subjected to a law of size.” In proof, it is a fact that, if a man’s 
brain be less in circumference than twenty inches—nay, than twenty- 
one inches—such a person is, if not an idiot, in a state which, for 
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want of a better term, may be called spooneyism ; nineteen inches 
necessitating idiocy. 

Several members objected to this ; when 

Dr. Donovan said that, before the proceedings commenced, he mea- 
sured the head of an avowed opponent of phrenology now present, and 
found it to be only twenty inches and three-quarters round. Now, 
said the doctor, I would not have such a head on my shoulders for all 
the gold in Australia, for it must be utterly incompetent for any- 
thing like normal vigour and efficiency in any profession. Dr. Dono- 
van was proceeding to elucidate further principles, when 

The CuarrMan said he was out of order to enter then into the con- 
sideration of the principles of phrenology. It was not the last time 
that phrenology would be discussed in that room, and Dr. Donovan 
had better reserve his observations for a more fitting occasion. If the 
subject was brought forward again they should be glad to hear all that 
he had got to say, but the question before them at that time was a 
question of method. 

Dr. Donovan persisted in so far pursuing the subject as to show the 
use of phrenology in cases of insanity, and read letters from Dr. J. 
Scott, of the Haslar Hospital, and from Dr. Davy of Northlands asy- 
lum, in which they expressed their opinion of the great utility of 
phrenology in the treatment of mental diseases, and the latter said 
that phrenology lies at the root of anthropological science. 

The Rev. Dunpar Heata moved that the discussion be adjourned, 
as he desired to make a few more observations. 

Mr. Mackenzie seconded the motion, but when the motion was put 
to the vote there was a majority in favour of closing the discussion. 

Dr. Hunt, in reply to the various remarks on his paper, com- 
menced by saying, that he was disappointed with the discussion, which 
he hoped would have led to some argument as to the method in which 
they should pursue their investigations ; but after three nights’ dis- 
cussion they had not much advanced towards that object. He hoped 
that Dr. Donovan would have replied on behalf of. the phrenologists 
to that portion of the paper which referred to them ; but during the 
three nights when the opportunity was offered, no one had attempted 
to defend what he had termed the gigantic assumption that the brain 
is the organ of the mind. His meaning on this point had been entirely 
misunderstood. Many speakers had asserted that he had denied that 
we had any right to assume the brain to be closely connected with 
mental phenomena. Nothing, however, was further from his inten- 
tion. That all mental phenomena were associated in the most intimate 
manner with the brain he did not dispute for a minute. He could 
not put the case stronger or more simply than he had done in the 
paper, and in time he had no doubt his opponents would be able to 
see the vast difference between the existence of an entity called 
the “ mind,” and mental phenomena. Dr. Donovan said on the first 
night that he did not know what anthropology was, and he asked 
them to tell him what were its doctrines. He (Dr. Hunt) replied, 
that anthropology had no doctrines at all, and in that respect it dif- 
fered from phrenology. It was because Dr. Donovan came forward 
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with the doctrines of phrenology instead of with facts, and wished to 
force it down by dogmatical assumptions that he objected to receive 
them. As to the question of the size of the brain and its relation to 
mental power, it had often been discussed in the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and it must sooner or later come on for discussion 
by their Society ; but the question at present was as to the method 
of conducting their investigations. Dr. Hunt was proceeding to com- 
ment on the speech of Mr. Brookes as a defender of phrenology, when 

Mr. Brookes rose to explain. He said he was not a phrenologist, 
but a student of mental phenomena in connection with the nervous 
system. 

Dr. Hunt said, amidst much laughter, that he was very glad indeed 
to hear this, and then directed his attention to the communication 
which had been read from Mr. Atkinson. He observed that Mr. 
Atkinson objected to the paper because it showed too great a desire 
to conciliate all parties ; whereas Mr. Brookes asserted that its object 
was to set them all by the ears. Dr. Charnock and Mr. Blake ex- 
pressed themselves as violent opponents of phrenology, and Dr. Char- 
nock went so far as to call both Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim im- 
postors ; whereas Mr. Blake, though expressing nearly similar opinions 
as to phrenology, yet considered Spurzheim to be one of the greatest 
anatomists of the brain. Then with regard to clairvoyance ; the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Atkinson was in its favour, while Mr. Bendir 
agreed with Dr. Biichner that all cases of pretended clairvoyance rest 
upon fraud or illusion. These great differences of opinion were held 
by men who in other respects entertained similar views. It had been 
asserted that his position with regard to the subject in hand was un- 
satisfactory ; but he contended that it was consistent. Mr. Charles- 
worth had expressed his disapprobation at exception being taken to 
the assumptions of men of science ; but why should scientific men be 
allowed to put forward unwarrantable assumptions more than any 
other class? He had made a distinction between philosophers and 
men of science, because the latter, he considered, differed entirely 
in their method from the former. Science, as he understood it, did 
not attempt to explain the origin of things, but only the laws by 
which they were regulated ; nor was it the duty of scientific men to 
call in the aid of entities like the mind and soul, of which, by their 
methods of observation and research, nothing was or could be known. 
These assumptions had hitherto retarded the progress of physiological 
science. Mr. Atkinson had said that it was a fanciful idea to admit 
the existence of mental phenomena without a nervous system. He 
(Dr. Hunt) had not admitted such an existence. He merely stated 
that we had no right to declare that the existence of a new order of 
man with a more attenuated form of matter, was an impossibility. 
He granted that such a supposition, in the present state of our 
knowledge, is not only fanciful, but is equally absurd, for it is con- 
trary to all our present knowledge. It was merely thrown out to 
show the catholic nature of their science, as well as his desire to be 
ready to admit any phenomena, however remarkable or even fanciful. 
Mr. Atkinson has declared Darwinism to be impossible. 
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Mr. Arxinson. I say the process is impossible. 

Dr. Hunt replied that this was just the point on which he differed. 
There were two or three points in connection with Mr. Darwin’s 
theory to which he had always strongly objected. One of these 
was the breathing of life into a few primitive forms; and the other 
was, the descent of mankind from a single ape. Yet, differing as he 
did on these and other points, he did not feel himself justified to de- 
clare Darwinism to be impossible. Science did not know or concern 
itself with what was possible or impossible ; it merely sought to dis- 
cover and demonstrate what was true. They should leave to philo- 
sophers the office of declaring scientific deductions to be impossible. 
With regard to the objections raised by Mr. Higgins, they deserved 
most serious consideration. The confusion which that gentleman 
had pointed out respecting the different meanings of physio-anthro- 
pology were, he thought, more apparent than real. The various 
definitions he had given of the science were to illustrate his meaning. 
Mr. Higgins’s objections were directed against the positions laid down 
in the first page of his paper. If the position laid down by Professor 
Huxley, and adopted by the British Association, was sound, then he 
was justified in both his title and his definition. There was no doubt 
something to be said in favour of retaining the word psychology ; 
although he differed from those who thought it a good word, or that 
its origin gave it any recommendation to their acceptance. He had 
first of all called his paper “On Psychical Anthropology,” and it was 
with some regret that he felt obliged to relinquish this title. He 
contended that all scientific men knew of psychology was by physio- 
logy—by the study of structure in action. He felt that, sooner or 
later, the time must come when the word psychology must give place 
to one which was less objectionable, and that for the present it would 
be advisable to make a beginning, and when we speak of function use 
a word which has that meaning, and not a word like psychology, which 
bears an entirely different signification by nearly every person who 
uses it. Mr. Higgins had said that all parts of the body threw light 
on mental phenomena, and he quite agreed with him; this was one 
justification for the title. There were many other points which had 
been raised by the discussion, but it would be impossible at that late 
hour to go into them thoroughly, and he thought it therefore best to 
leave his reply to these points until another occasion. 

The Society was then adjourned till November next. 
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